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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tee principal design of the following attempt^ 
19 to trace the conduct and inquire into the cha- 
racter of Cicero. For this purpose the present 
Letters were preferred to those which are 
written to Atticus, as th^ shorn ihe Author 
of them in a greater vaniidty^ofconneMons, and 
afford an opportunity ^^{'CD^SerMg him in 
almost every possible poinl ojfM^v^V^ *' 

lliis correspondence includes a period of about 
twenty years ; commencing immediately qfta^ 
Cicero's consulate, and ending a few months 
before his death. 
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BOOK I. 



LETTER L 

[A.U. 691.] 

To PoMPET the Great, Imperator'. 

Your letter to the senate afforded inexpres* 
sible satisfaction, not only to myself, but to 
the public in general: as the hopes it brought 

* These Letters are placed according to their supposed 
dates : The reader will find at the end of each of these 
volumes an index referring to the order in which they 
stand in the common editions. 

' The title of Imperator, during the times of the republic, 
did not bear the least relation to that idea which is affixed 
to it in modern language ; but was merely honorary and 
occasional. It was conferred on the Roman generals by 
the acclamations of their army in the field, after some 
signal advantage gained by their courage and conduct; 
and it was immediately dropped again as soon as they 
entered into Rome. 
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US of a peace, are agreeable to those expecta- 
tions, which, in full confidence of your supe- 
rior abilities, I had always encouraged the 
world to entertain*. I must acquamt you, 
however, that it entirely sunk the spirits of that 
party, who, from being formerly your declared 
enemies, have lately become your pretended 
friends; as it utterly disappointed their most 
sanguine hopes ^. 

Notwithstanding the letter which you wrote 
to me by the same express, discovered but very 
slight marks of your afiection; yet I read it with 



^ Pompey was at this time carrying on the war in Asia 
against Mithridates, king of Fontus : and the letter to which 
Cicero alludes, probably brou^t an account of the progress 
of the campraign. Mithridates was a cruel but brave prince, 
who had given employment to the Roman arms for more 
than forty years. Pompey, however, had the good fortune 
to complete what Sylla and Lucullus ; his predecessors in 
this command, 'Were obliged to leave unfinished; and he 
not only defeated Mithridates, but annexed to the Roman 
dominions all that part of Asia which is between the Red^ 
the Caspian, and the Arabian seas. Flor. iii. 5. 

^ It is doubtful to whom Cicero here alludes. Some of 
the commentators suppose that he points at Lucullus ; who, 
as he had been recalled from the command in which Pom- 
pey was now employed, would not, it may well be imagined, 
be greatly pleased with the success of his rival. — Others 
think that he had Caesar in view : and what renders this 
conjecture extremely probable is, that Caesar and Pompey, 
who had been long opposites in politics, were now apparentiy 
reconciled ; the former (for purposes which shall hereafter 
be explained) falling in with that party who were for con- 
ferring the highest and most unconstitutional honours on 
&e latter. 
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pleasure. The truth is, I am always abundantly 
satisfied with the consciousness of having ex* 
erted my best offices towards my friends; and 
if they do not think proper to make me an equal 
return, I am well contented that the superiority 
should remain on my side. But if my utmost 
zeal for your interests has not been sufficient to 
unite you to mine, I doubt not that our co-ope- 
rating together upon the same patriot-principles, 
will be a means of cementing us more strongly 
hereafter. In the mean time, it would neither 
be agreeable to the openness of my temper, nor 
to the freedom of that mutual friendship we 
profess, to conceal what I thought wanting in 
your letter. I will acknowledge then, that the 
public services I performed during my late con- 
sulship, gave me reason to expect, from your 
attachment both to myself and to the common- 
wealth, that you would have sent me your con- 
gratulations : and I am persuaded you would 
not have omitted them, but from a tenderness 
to certain persons \ Let me assure you, however, 

* Ciceto was advanced to the consular office the year 
before the date of this letter; that is, An. Urb. 69O. He 
particularly alludes to the part he acted during his admi- 
nistration, with regard to the suppressing of Catiline's con- 
spiracy. [See rem. 6. p. 13. and rem. 6. p. 25. of this vol.] 
And he had undoubtedly cause to complain of Pompey's 
unexpected coolness in the present instance : the occasion 
of which seems to have been this. A very powerful party 

£2 
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that what I have performed for the preservation 
of my country, has received the concurrent ap- 
plauses of the whole world. You will find, when 
you return hither, I conducted that important 
scene with so much spirit and policy, that you, 
like another Scipio, though far superior, indeed, 
to that hero in glory, will not refuse to admit me, 
like a second Laelius^, and not much behind 
him, I trust, in wisdom, as the friend and 



was now forming against Cicero by Caesar and Metellus the 
tribune : and Porapey was considered as a proper person to 
support their designs of destroying the great authority which 
Cicerp liad lately acquired. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, from Pompey's reserve to our author, that he had re- 
ceived some overtures of this sort : and as he was jealous of 
every power that might obstruct his own, he was by no 
means disposed, it should seem, to advance Cicero's credit 
by gratifying him with those applauses which his conduct 
deserved. Plut, in vit, Cicero, 

* Scipio Africanus the younger, to whom Cicero here 
alludes, was consul in the year of Rome 605; as La^lius 
was in the year 6l2. The strict intimacy which subsisted 
between these distinguished Romans, is celebrated by several 
of the classic writers : but Cicero has paid it the highest 
honours in his Dialogue upon Friendship. Scipio and Lse- 
' lius used to retire together from the business of the state, to 
a villa situated on the sea-shore, near Laurentum ; where 
these illustrious friends did not think it beneath their cha- 
racters to descend to the humblest recreations. The virtus 
Scipiada et mitis sapientia Lali, (the heroism of Scipio and 
the wisdom of Lselius,) could unbend in gathering shells and 
pebbles on the coast : and perhaps it is some evjdcnce of 
their merit, that they were capable of being thus easily 
diverted. Less virtuous minds generally have recourse to 
more agitated relaxations, and are seldom entertained with- 
out carrying their passions into their amusements. Oral, 
pro Murom* 36. Hor, Sat. ii. 1. ver. 72. Cic. de Orat, ii. 6. 
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associate of your private and public transac- 
tions. Farewel. 

LETTER II. 

[A. U. 691.] 

QuiNTus Metellus Celer^, Proconsul; to 

Cicero. 

As I persuaded myself that our reconciliation 
and friendship was mutually sincere, I never 
imagined I should have had occasion to com- 
plain of being marked out in my absence as 
the object of your ridicule'^. For the same rea- 
son I was equally far from supposing that you 
would have acted with so much bitterness 

against my relation Metellus ®, as to persecute 

* 

^ Quintus Metellus Celer exercised the office of praetor, 
the same year that Cicero was consul. Two years after the' 
date of this letter, he was himself elected to that supreme 
dignity: and Cicero speaks of his administration with ap- 
plause. He was at this time governor of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Ad Ait, ii. I. 

^ The reader will find this explained by Cicero^s answer 
in the following letter. 

• The person here alluded to, is Quintus Metellus Cae- 
cilius Nepos, at this time a tribune of the people. He had 
lately attempted to procure a law for recalling Pompey out 
of Asia; pretending that his presence was necessary in order 
to quiet the commotions in the republic. But his real view 
was to destroy the great credit and authority which Cicero 
now posses^d, by throwing the whole power into Pompey's 
hands. Cato, who was likewise tribune at the same time, 
most strenuously opposed this design of his colleague ; and 
the contests that rose between them upon this occasion^ were 
attended with great and dangerous disturbances. Metellus^ 
however, being at length obliged to desist, retired in duh 
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him even to the loss of his fortunes and his dig* 
nities, merely for a single word. If the regard 
which is due to his own character could not 
protect him from the unjust resentment of the 
senate ; at least the zeal I have ever shewn for 
the interests of that illustrious order, the ser- 
vices I have rendered the commonwealth, and 
the consideration which is owing to our birth ^ 
should have powerfully pleaded in his favour. 
But it has been bis fate to be oppressed, as 
welt as mine to be deserted, by those, who ought 
to have treated us in a very different mfinner : 
and the honour of that important command 
with which I am invested, cannot secure me, 
it seems, from having cause to lament the in* 
dignities which are offered both to myself and 

gust with his complaints to Pompey. After he had thus 
wfithdrawn himself, it was proposed, that the censure of the 
senate should be passed upon his turbulent conduct, asalsp- 
that he should be deposed from his office : and it was these 
proceedings,^ together with the part that Metellus Cekr sup- 
posed Cicero to have borne in them, which occasioned the 
warm renoonsti'ances of the letter before us. Plutarch as- 
serts it was Qwiog to the prudence and moderation of Cato, 
that t^e motion against Metellus Nepos was not carried. 
Suetonic^y on the other hand, expressly saya that he was 
•otually suspended : and indeed the following answer of 
Gicero renders it extremely probable that some decree of 
that kind had been voted, and afterwards repealed. Phu, 
jm vii. Caion. Saet, in Jtd. Cas. ] 6. 

^ Within the space of twelve years there had been no 
less than twelve of this family who were either consuls, cei>- 
ftEMR, or distinguished with the honours of a triumph.-m- 
Iteflfc.ii. IK 
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to my family. Since the senate have shewn 
themselves to be so little influenced by the 
dictates of equity, or those principles of mo- 
deration which distinguished our ancestors^ it 
will be no wonder, if they should find reason 
to repent of their conduct. But as to your- 
self, I repeat it again, I never had the least 
suspicion that you were capable of acting with 
so much inconstancy to me and mine. How- 
ever, neither this dishonour which has been 
cast upon my family, nor any injuries which 
can be done to me in my own person, shall 
ever alienate my affections from the republic. 
Farewel. 

LETTER III. 

[A. U. 691.] 

To QuiNTUS Metellus Celer, ProconsuK 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you tell 
me, that, *'you ha3* persuaded yourself, you 
'^ should never have had occasion to complain 
** of being marked out as the subject of my 
" railleries." I must assure you in return, that 
I do not well understand to what you allude. I 
suspect, however, you may have been informed 
of a speech I lately made in the senate, wherein 
I took notice there was a considerable party 
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amongst us, who regretted that the common- 
wealth should have owed its preservation to my 
hands* I added, I confess, that, in compliance 
with the request ** of some of your relations, 
" whose desires you could by no means refuse, 
" you suppressed the applause with which you 
*^ intended to have honoured me in that iUustri- 
'^ ous assembly. I mentioned at the same time, 
^^ that we had shared between us the glory of 
'^ having saved the republic : and that whilst 
^* I was protecting Rome from the wicked de- 
" signs of her intestine enemies, you were de- 
'^ fending Italy from the open; attacks and se- 
^^ cret conspiracies of those who had meditated 
" our general ruin. But that some of your fami- 
" ly nevertheless had endeavoured to weaken 
" this our illustriou6 association, and were un- 
" willing you should make any return on your 
" part, for those high honours with which you 
** had been distinguished on mine/* As this 
was an open confession how much I was morti- 
fied in not receiving the applause I expected, it 
raised a general smile in the house : not indeed 
.at you, but at myself, for ingenuously acknow- 
ledging my disappointment. And surely what 
I thus said, cannot but be considered as highly 
to your credit; since it was an evidence that 
Itmidst the highest honours^ I still thought my 



J 
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glory incomplete, without the concurrence of 
your approbation. 

As to what you mention concerning a ma- 
tual affection^ I know not what you may esteem 
as a mark of that disposition. But, according 
to my apprehension, it consists in an equal re- 
turn of those good offices which one friend re- 
ceives from another. If, as a proof of this grar 
titude on my part, I were to tell you that I 
gave up my pretensions to your present govern- 
ment; you might well suspect my veracity. 
The truth is, I renounced it as being inconsistent 
with that plan of conduct I had laid down to 
myself*: and I find every day more and more 
reason to be satisfied with having taken this 
resolution. But this with strict sincerity I can 
affirm, that I no sooner relinquished my claim 

' Cicero here alludes to the resolution he took of not ac- 
cepting any government at the expiration of his consular 
office : a resolution, it must be owned, worthy of a generom 
and disinterested patriot. Accordingly, in a speech which 
he made in the senate on the day of his inauguration, he d^ 
dared he would receive no honours at the close of his mi- 
nistry which it was in the power of the tribunes to obstruct; 
and indeed it was in their power to obstruct every honour 
the senate could decree. As the authority of these popular 
magistrates could thus disappoint the ambition of the con- 
suls, it had often influenced them in the exercise of their 
functions. But by this self-denying renunciation which 
Cicero made, he had nothing to hope from their favour, or 
to fear from their resentment : and consequently divested 
himself of every motive that could check a vigorous oppo* 
sition to their factious measures. OraL cont. RuL i. 8. 
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to your province, than I considered how to 
throw it into your hands. I need not mention 
the management which was employed in order 
to secure the lot in your favour: but this 
much I will say, that I hope you do not ima- 
gine the part my colleague acted in that affair 
was, in any of its circumstances, without my 
privity and consent. Let me desire you to re- 
collect with what expedition I assembled the 
senate immediately after the balloting was over, 
and how fully I spoke upon that occasion in 
your applause. Accordingly you then told me, 
that I had not only paid an high compliment 
to yourself, but at the same time cast a very 
severe reproach upon your colleagues. I will 
edd, that so long as the decree shall subsist, 
which the senate passed at that juncture, there 
will not be wanting a public and conspicuous 
monument of my good offices towards you. 
Remember likewise the zeal with which 1 sup- 
ported your interest in the senate ; the encomi- 
ums with which I mentioned you in the assem- 
blies of the people ; and the affectionate letters 
I wrote to you, after your departure. And 
when you have laid these several circumstances 
together, I may safely leave it to your own 
determination, whether your behaviour to me, 
upon your last return to I^me, was suitable to 
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these instances of my friendship. However, I 
know not what you mean by our reconcile- 
ment; an expression, it should seem, which can^ 
not with any propriety be applied where there 
never was any formal rupture. 

With respect to your relation, whom I ought 
not, you tell me, to have persecuted so severely 
in resentment of a single expression ; I have this 
to say : In the first place, I most highly ap^ 
plaud the affectionate disposition you discover 
towards him: and in the next, I hope you 
would pardon me, if that duty which I owe my 
country, and to which no man is more strongly 
devoted, had at any time obliged me to op^ 
pose his measures. But if I have only defend* 
ed myself against his most cruel attacks ; have 
you not reason to be satisfied that I never once 
troubled you with my complaints? On the 
contrary, when I perceived he was collecting 
the whole force of his tribunitial power, in 
order to oppress me ; I contented myself with 
entleavouring to divert him from his unjust 
purpose, by applying to your wife^ and sis- 

* Sister to Claudius : a woman of mosi; abandoned lewd- 
nes9« and suspected of having poisoned MeteUus^ who died 
in 694, a few years after this letter was written.*-^Cicero, 
who attended him in his last moments, represents them as 
truly heroic. Metellus saw the approaches of death without 
the least concern upon his own account, and only lamjented 
that he should lose his life at a time when hit friend and his 
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ter;^ as the latter had often indeed, in conside- 
ration of my connexions with Pompey, exerted 
her good ofSces in my behalf. Nevertheless (and 
I am sure you are no stranger to the truth of 
what I am going to say), upon laying down my 
consular office, he prevented me from making 
the usual speech to the people : and thus, what 
had never been denied to the lowest and most 
worthless of our magistrates, he most injuri- 
ously refused to a consul who had preserved 
the liberties of his country. This insult, how- 
ever, proved greatly to my honour : for as he 
would only suffer me to take the oath *, I pro- 
nounced the sincerest and most glorious of as- 
severations with an uncommon exertion of 
voice ; and the whole assembly of the people 
as loudly called the gods to witness, that what 
I had sworn was most religiously true^ But 
though I received this signal affront from your 
cousin, yet I had the very same day sent an ami- 
country would have most occasion for his services. Pro 
Cctlio 24. 

' Mucia : she was married to Pompey, but afterwards 
divorced from him on occasion of her gallantries with Caesar. 
Ad Att, i. 1 2. PhU, m tit. Pomp. 

^ The consuls, at the expiration of their office, took an 
oath that they had faithfully and zealously discharged their 
trust. Mama. 

^ Cicero dicknot confine himself to the usual terms of the 
oath ; but swore tliat he had preserved Rome and the re-^ 
public from destruction. Pint, in tit. Cicer. 
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cable message to him by our common friends, 
with the hopes of persuading him into a better 
temper. The answer he returned was, that all 
applications of this kind were now too late. 
He had indeed asserted, some days before, in 
a speech which he made in a general assembly of 
the people, ^^ that the man who had punished 
" others without suffering them to be heard ^, 
** ought to be denied the privilege of being 
" heard in his turn." Excellent and judicious pa- 
triot indeed ! to maintain that the same punish- 
ment which had been decreed, and with the ap- 
probation too of every honest man in Rome, 
to those rebels and incendiaries who had at- 

* The principal conspirators concerned with Catiline be- 
ing taken into custody, Cicero convened the senate ; when 
it was debated in what manner to proceed against the pri- 
soners, ^ilanus, the consul elect, advised that they should 
all be put to death. But this was against an express law, 
which prohibited the taking away the life of any citizen 
without a formal process. The proposal of Silanus was 
opposed by Caesar, as being a stretch of the senate's power 
which might be productive of very dangerous consequences 
in a free state. It wajs his opinion, therefore, that the estates 
of the conspirators should be confiscated, and their persons 
closely imprisoned. Cicero, as Dr. Middleton observes^ 
delivered his sentiments with all the skill both of the orator 
and the statesman ; and while he seemed to shew a perfect 
neutrality, and U) give equal commendation to both the opi- 
nions, was artfully labouring to turn the scale in favour pf 
Silanus's, which he considered as a necessary example of 
severity in the present circumstances of the republic. A 
vote accordingly passed that the conspirators should suffer 
death ; which Cicero immediately put in execution. Jjjfe qf 
Cic. vol. i. 219? S21, 230. See rem. 6, p. 25. of this voi« 
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tempted to involve their country in tlie most 
dreadful calamities, was due to him who had 
preserved the senate, the city, and all Italy in 
general from destruction. These were the pro- 
vocations that induced me to oppose your cousin 
openly and before his face; and accordingly, 
in a debate on the first of January concern- 
ing the state of the republic, I thought proper 
to let him see that he had declared war against 
a man who did not want resolution to return 
his attack. In a speech which he made a 
few days afterwards, he was pleased to throw 
out several menacing expressions against me : 
and it was evidently his determined purpose to 
effect my ruin, not by bringing my actions to 
a fair arid impartial trial, but by the most ille- 
gal methods of violence. Had I not acted then 
with spirit in opposition to his ill-considered 
measures, would not the world have thought 
(and thought too with reason) that the courage 
I exerted in my consulate was merely acci- 
dental, and not the result of a steady and ra- 
tional fortitude ? If you are ignorant of these 
instances of your cousin's deportment he has 
concealed a very material article of his con- 
duct. On the other hand, if he apprised you 
of them, you have reason to look upon me as 
having acted with great temper and forbear^ 
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ance in never interrupting you with my ex- 
postulations. In a word, you will iind my 
complaint against him was not founded on a 
single expression, as you call it, but on a conti- 
nued series of malevolence. Let me now, there- 
fore, shew you, that my conduct in return was 
influenced by principles of the greatest good- 
nature : if good-nature it may be deemed, not 
to exert a proper resentment against injuries of 
so atrocious a kind. The truth is, I never once 
made a motion in the senate to his prejudice; 
on the contrary, as often as any question arose 
in which he was concerned, I always voted on 
the most favourable side. I will add, (though it 
is a circumstance, indeed, in which I ought not 
to have concerned myself) that I was so far from 
being displeased with the decree which passed 
in his favour, that, in consideration of his being 
related to you, I actually promoted it to the ut- 
most of my power. 

Thus you see that, far from being the ag- 
gressor, 1 have only acted a defensive part. Nof 
have I, as you accuse me, betrayed a capri- 
cious disposition with regard to yourself: on 
the contrary, notwithstanding your failure in 
some amicable offices on your side, I have still 
preserved the same unvariable sentiments of 
friendship on mine. Even at this very instant^ 
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when I have before me, I had almost called 
it your threatening letter, yet I will tell you, 
that I not only excuse, but highly applaud the 
generous warmth you express in your cousin's 
behalf: as I know by what passes in my own 
breast, the wonderful force of family-afiection. 
I hope then you will judge of my resentment 
with the same candour, and acknowledge that 
if without the least provocation on my part I 
have been most cruelly and outrageously 
treated by any of your relations, I had a right, 
I will not only say to defend myself, but to be 
supported in that defence, if it were necessary, 
even by your whole army. Believe me, I have 
ever been desirous of making you my fnend ; 
as I have endeavoured to convince you, upon 
all occasions, that I was entirely yours : senti- 
ments which I still retain, and shall continue 
to retain just as long as you desire. To say 
all in one word, I am much more disposed to 
sacrifice my resentment against your cousin, 
to my friendship towards yourself, than to 
suffer the former, in any d^ee, to impair our 
mutual affection. Farewel. 
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LETTER IV. 

[A.U.69IO 

To Caius Anton ius, Imperator^ 

I HAD determined not to trouble you with my 
letters, unless of the recommendatory kind : not 
that I had reason to expect my solicitations 
would have much weight with you ; but as 
being unwilling it should appear to those who 
might apply for them, that any coolness had 
arisen between us. However, as our common 
friend Atticus, who has been a particular wit- 
ness of the warmth with which I have ever pro- 
moted your interest, is coming into your pro- 
vince, I cannot forbear conveying a letter to 
you by his hand ;\ especially as he vei^ strongly 
importuned me for that purpose. 

Were I to claim even your highest services, 
the demand could by no means be thought 
unreasonable, after having contributed every 
thmg on my part for the advancement of your 
ease, your interest, and your honours'^. But I 

^ The person to whom this letter is addressed, was 
uncle to the celebrated Mark Antony. He had been consul 
the year before with Cicero, and was now governor of 
Macedonia. 

7 The consuls, at the expiration of their office, used to 
draw lots to which of the provinces they should respective^ 

YOL. I. Q 
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may safely appeal to your own conscience, 
whether you have ever made me the least re- 
turn : so far from it^ indeed, that I have heard 
(for I dare not say I have been informed^ y as it 
is an expression, it seems, which you frequently, 
though I am sure injuriously, object to me) 
I have beard then that you have intimated 
something as if— But I leave it to Atticus to 
tell you the rest ; as the report^ has given him 



succeed a3 governors. This which Antonius possessed, one 
of the most desirable in all the Roman empire, having fallen 
to CicexOf he resigoed it to his colleague. 

^ This alludes to an expression which Cicero had often 
occasion to employ in the affair of Catiline's conspiracy. Ai 
^is principal intelligence arose from someof the conspirators 
themselves, who communicated to him from time to time 
the designs of their associates, he was obliged to conceal the 
apthors of these discoveries : and therefore in laying hi* 
allegations before the senate or the people, he was under the 
necessity of speaking only in general terms, and of assuring 
them that he had been informed of the particular articles he 
mentioned. But though the event proved that his informations 
fTere true; 3^) in general, this metbckl of^acCusation was 
extremely odious, and of dangerous example. Cicero's ene- 
mies, therefore, did not fail to take advantage of this popu* 
lar objection, and were perpetually repeating the phrase^ 
/ aminformed, whenever they were disposed to reproach his 
conduct in this transaction. SeeMong. rem. 19* on the 19th 
let of the first book to Atticus^ Plut, in tit. Ciear. jSalhist, 
Declam, in Cic. 2. 

• This report was of a very unfavourable kind indeed : 
Ibr it-charged Cicero with having a share in the money .which 
lAntonius raised by his exactions on the unhappy people of 
ills province. The very judicions^ French translator of the 
Epistles to Atticus, seems to imagine there was some founda- 
tion for this report ; as he thinks it probable that Antonius 
Imd agreed to pay Cicero a certain sum in consideration of 
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|io Idss €OQC0ra than it gave myself. In the meali 
tirii6^I..wiU only say, that the senate and the 
whcyle. Romin pefople have been witness of tbM 
uncommon. zeaL with which I hlite entered inte 
ybur initerest What sentiments of gratitude this 
has impressed upon your mind, you yourself are 
tfae best judge; bow much jrou o^e me in cont 
sequence of >t> let others determine^ It was 
friendship that fit st engaged my good office^ , 
in your favour; and I afteif wards waa induced 
to continue them merely fr6m a principle of 
constancy. But, believe me, your present ^ af* 

• - • ■ • 

his having relinquished to him the government of Mace* 
donia : but this is a conjecture altogether unsupported by 
any evidence. Thus much, however, is certain; in the first 
place, that Cicero had some demands upon Antonius, of a 
nature which he did not choose should be known ; as when* 
ever he hints at them to Atticus, it is always in a very dark 
and enigmatical manner: and in the next place, that he sa- 
crificed his own judgment and the good opinion of the world, 
in order to support Anftonius in his present government. 
From which facts the reader is left to draw the conclusion 
that he shall judge reasonable. Vid. Ai Att. lib. xii. 1 3, 14. 
See the following remark. 

^ Porap6y had declared his intentions of vety strenuously 
insisting that Antonius should be recalled from his govern- 
ment, in order to give an account of his administration ; 
Whlch^ it se^ns^ had been extremely oppressive. It wdi 
upon this occasion that Cicero promised him his service : 
mad a seems, by the following letter, that he kept his wo^d. 
Bfntii he had not, hb honour, perhaps, would not have bee» 
the more questionable : for it appears, from a lettei: to Atf* 
ticus, that Cicero 6ould not undertake the defence ^f Anto« 
niits without suffering in the opinion, not only of thef popu- 
lace, but of every worthy man in Ronie. Ad Att i. 12. 
See remark 5 tb on the following letter. 

cS 
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fidrs require a much larger proportion of my 
seal and pams : the otmost exertion of wUch 
shall not be wanting, provided I may bavia 
reason to think that they are not entirely 
thrown away. For I shall never be so absurdly 
officious, as to employ them where they are 
not acceptable. Atticus will inform you in 
what particular instances you may, probably, 
have occasion for my good offices : in the mean 
while, I very warmly recommend him to yours. 
I am well persuaded, indeed, that his own in- 
terest with you is his best advocate : however^ 
if you have any remaining affisction for me, let 
me entreat you to shew it (and it is the most 
oUiging manner in which you can shew it) by 
your services to my firiend. Farewel. 

LETTER V- 

[A. U. 692} 

To PuBLius Sestius, Quaestor*. 

I COULD scarce credit your freedman Decios^ 
as hi^y as I think of his fidelity and attach- 
ment to your interest, when he requested me 

1 ETeiy proconsul, or governor of a province, had a 
iquaestor imder him, who acted as a sort of paymaster-gen^ 
nl to the provincial forces, and as superintendant likewise 
of the public revenues. Sestius was at thb time exercising 
that office under Antonius, in Macedonia. Some further 
account will be occasionally given of him in the progresi 
«f Shew xemarfcs. > 
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in your name to use my endeavours that you 
may not at present be recalled. Remembering 
indeed the very different strain in which all the 
letters I had before received from you were 
written, I pould not easily be induced ta think 
that you had so greatly altered your mind. But 
after Cornelia's visit to my wife, and the dis- 
course which I had myself with Cornelius, I 
could no longer doubt of this change ia your 
inclinations : and accordingly I never failed to 
attend in your behalf, at every subsequent meet- 
ing of the senate. The question, however, did 
not come on till January last, when we carried 
it without much opposition : though I found 
some difficulty in persuading Quintus Fusius * 
and the rest of your friends to whom you had 
written upon this subject, to believe me rather 
than your own letters. 

I had iiot agreed with Crassus for his house, 
when you wished me joy of the purchase : but I 
was so much encouraged by your congratu- 
lations, that I soon afterwards bought it at 
thirty-five hundred thousand sesterces ^ I am 
now, therefore, so deeply involved in debt as 



• One of the tribunes of the people. "^ 

^ About 28,000/. Cicero, it is said, borrowed a con- 
liderable part of this sum from a man whose cause he had 
undertaken to defend. But eloquence was not as yet profes- 
sedly venal in Rome; and it was looked upon as highly dii* 
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to be full ripe^ you must know, for a plot, if 
ftny malcontent H^ill be so charitable as to 
admit me into one. But the misfortune is, this 

honourable for an advocate^ not only to receive any reward, 
but even a loan, of his client. Cicero, therefore, being pub- 
licly reproached with this transaction, most confidently de* 
nied the charge ; declaring at the same time that he bad not 
the least intention of making this purchase. However, he 
9oon afterwards completed his bargain : when being taxed in 
the senate with this unworthy falsehood, he endeavoured tQ 
laugh it off, by telling bis censurers, that they must know 
pery little of the world indeed, if they imqgined any pn¥lpi4 
man would raise the price qf a commodity, by publicly avowing 
his intentions qf becoming a purchaser. It is Aulus Gellius 
who gives us this story, wi^ich Dr. Middleton suppose^ \\^ 
might have picked up from some spurious collection of 
Cicero's jokes : and many such, it is certain, were handed 
fibout, even in Cicero's life-time. As ev^ry. reader of t^tf 
and learning must wish well to the moral character of so 
invaluable an author as Cicero, one cannot but fegret that 
neither his own general regard to truth, nor the plei^ of h\$ 
ingenious advocate, seem sufficient to discredit this piece of 
secret history. That Cicero was capable of denying facts, 
where it was not for his advantage they should be discover^ 
ed, will appear, perhaps, beyond controversy in the pro- 
gress of these remarks. In the mean time a very strong 
instance of this may be produced from one of his letters to 
Atticus. Cicero had written an invective against some per- 
spn whose interest he had occasion to n^ake use of in the 
affair of his restoration. This piece of satire had stolen intp 
the world, it seems, without his knowledge ; but as he never 
had any formal quarrel with the man against whpm it waf 
levelled, and as it was drawn up in a style by no means equal 
to the usual correctness of his performances, it might easily^ 
he tells Atticus, be proved not to have come from his hand : 
puto posse probari non esse meam. The truth of it is, sincerity 
does not seem to have been the virtue upon which Cicero 
wa^ very solicitous of establishing his character. Thus Plu- 
tarch assures us, that our author having made a speech in 
public, full of the highest encomiums on Crassus, he did not 
toruple a few days afterwards to reverse the panegyric, and 
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sort of patriots are all disposed to exclude me 
from their society : and . whilst I am the aver- 
sion of some of them, as the avowed avenger of 
conspiracies, others suspect that I only plead 
poverty with a view of gaining their confi- 
dence, in order to betray them. They think it 
incredible, indeed, that the man who rescued 
the bags of all the usurers in Rome from a ge- 
neral attack, should ever be in distress for mo- 
ney*. The truth of the matter is, there is 
enough to be raised at six per cent. ; and I have 
gained this much, by the services 1 have done 
my country, that I am considered by your mo- 
ney-lenders, at least, as a good man. 

I must not forget to mention that I have 
lately looked over your house and buildings, 
and am much pleased with the improvements 
you are making. 

represent him before the same audience in all the darkest 
colours of his invective. Cicero being reminded, u{>on this 
occasion, of his former harangue, very gravely replied, " it 
'* was only by way of an oratorical exercise, and in order 
** to try the force of his eloquence upon so bad a subject." 
AuL GelL xii. 12. iSee Life of Cie. i. 259. Svo. ed. Ad 
^//. iii. 12. Plut.invit.Cicer. 

* The chief of those who engaged in Catiline's rebellion, 
were men of the same desperate fortunes as himself : Qui* 
cunque bona patria laceraverat, says the historian of this con- 
spiracy, quicunque aUcnum as grande conflaverat, were the 
worthy associates of Catiline in this infamous enterprise : 
and though liberty was, as usual, the pretence; the true 
motive of their taking up arms was, in order to maks war 
upon their creditors. Salltut, BelU Cat, 14. 
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NotwitbstandiDg all the world is sensible that 
Antonius has by no means acted towards me 
with the gratitude he ought, yet it did not pre- 
vent me from being his advocate lately in the 
senate: when, by the influence of my autho- 
rity, and the force of what I said, I greatly 
disposed the house in his favour^. I will only 
add my wishes that you would write to me 
oftener. Farewel. 

^ The question in this debate probably turned on the 
recall of Antonius : a question which seems either to have 
been carried in his favour, or to have been dropped during a 
considerable time. For it appears by a letter to AtticuB, 
written two years after the date of the prei^ent, that Antor 
ntus was still in his government : and Dion Cassius assures 
us, that he was not brought upon his trial till the consulate 
of Cssar ; that is, not till the year of Rome 69^. He was 
then arraigned for his ill-conduct in Macedonia, and as being 
concerned likewise in Catiline's conspiracy. This last arti- 
cle of the impeachment could not be proved ; but the truth 
of it, nevertheless, was generally believed : however, he was 
convicted of the former, and condemned to perpetual ba-> 
nishmcnt. Cicero appeared as his advocate upon this occa^ 
sion ; and it was an occasion which contributed more, per^ 
haps, than any other, to his future misfortunes. For in the 
warmth of his speech, he indiscreetly threw out some reflec- 
tions upon Csesar; which although that great master of his 
passions did not think proper at that time openly to resent, 
it is probable he never forgave. Dion Cassius, at least, in- 
forms us, that it was upon this account he secretly instigated 
Clodias to those violent measures which soon afterwards ter- 
minated in Cicero's exile. AdAtt. ii. 2. Dio, xxxTii. See 
the last remark on the preceding letter, p. 19* 
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LETTER VI. 

[A. U. 695.] 

To Ter^ntia, to my dearest Tullia, and to 

my Son^ 

If you do not hear from me so frequently as 
you might, it is because I can neither write to 
you, nor read your letters, without falling into 
a greater passion of tears than I am able to 
support : for though I am at all times, indeed, 
completely miserable, yet I feel my misfortunes 
with a particular sensibility upon those tender 
occasions. 

^ There is an interval of two years between the date of 
this and the foregoing letter; the correspondence which 
Cicero carried on during the intermediate period being en- 
tirely lost, except that which he held with Atticus. The 
following letters to Terentia were written in our author's 
exile, and will prove^ either that Cicero was a philosopher 
only in speculation, or that philosophy itself pretends to 
more than it has power to perform. Perhaps they will 
prove both : for as on the one hand they discover the most 
unmanly dejection of spirit ; so it is certain, on the other, 
that much weaker minds have been able, with the assistance 
of better principles, to support with fortitude far severer 
trials. Those in which Cicero was at present exercised, were 
occasioned by Clodius, who procured himself to be elected 
tribune with the single view of destroying this his avowed 
adversary. It has already been observed, in the sixth remark 
on the third letter of this book, that Cicero, in his consulate, 
had put to death some of the conspirators concerned with 
Catiline, without any formal trial, and upon no other au- 
thority than a decree of the senate. And it was upon this 
charge that Clodius founded his impeachment. Cicero's 
conduct upon this occasion has also been arraigned by a 
late very accurate and judicious historian; and it must be 
acknowledged that, as far as we can be competent judges 
4»f it at this distance from the time and scene 6f action, it 
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Oh ! that I had been more indifferent to life ! 
Our days would then have been, if not wholly 
unacquainted with sorrow, yet by no means 
thus wretched. However, if any hopes are 
still reserved to us of recovering some part at 
least of what we have lost, I shall not think 
that I have made altogether so imprudent a 
choice. But if our present fate is unalterably 
fixed — Ah ! my dearest Terentia, if we are 
utterly and for ever abandoned by those gods 
whom you have so religiously adored, and by 
those men whom I have so faithfully served ; 
let me see you as soon as possible, that I may 
have the satisfaction of breathing out my last 
departing sigh in your arms. 

I have spent about a fortnight at this place'', 
with my friend Marcus Flaccus. This worthy 
man did not scruple to exercise the rites of 
friendship and hospitality towards me, notwith- 
standing the severe penalties of that iniquitous 
law against those who should venture to give 
ine reception ^. May I one day have it in my 

seems to have been attended with some circumstances not 
easily rcconcileabie to the principles either of justice or good 
policy. See Hookers Rom, Hist, vol, iii. p. 3 1 6. 

^ Brundisium : a maritime town in the kingdom of 
Naples, now called Brindisi. Cicero, when he first withdrev 
from Rome, intended to have retired into Sicily, but being 
denied entrance by the governor of that island, he changed 
his direction, and came to Brundisium, in his way to Greece. 
Pro Plane. 40, 41. 

* As soon 83 Cicero bad withdrawn from Rome, Clodiuar 
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power to make bim a return to those generous 
services, which I shall ever most gratefully 
remember. 

I am just going to embark, and purpose to pass 
through Macedonia in my way to Cyzicum^. 
And now, my Terentia, thus wretched and ruined 
as I am, can I entreat you, under all that weight 
of pain and sorrow with which, I too well know, 
you are oppressed, can I entreat you to be the 
partner and companion of my exile ? But must 
I then live without you? I know not how to 
reconcile myself to that hard coiidition ; unlesf 
your presence at Rome may be a mean of for- 
warding my return ; if any hopes of that kind 
should indeed subsist. But should there, as 
I sadly suspect, be absolutely none, come t6 
me, I conjure you, if it be possible : for never 
can I think myself completely ruined, whilst L 
shall enjoy my Terentia's company. But how 
will my dearest daughter dispose of herself? 
A question which you yourselves must consider : 
for as to my own part, I am utterly nt a loss ] 
what to advise. At all events, however, that 
dear unhappy girl must not take any measures 

procured a law, which, among other articles, enacted, that 
" no person should presume to harbour or receive him on 
•* pain of death." Life qf Cic. i. 354. 

• A considerable town in an • island of the Propontis, 
which lay so close to the continent of Asia, as to be joined 
with it by a bridge. 
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that may injure her conjugal repose \ or affect 
her in the good opinion of the world. As for 
my son — let me not at least be deprived of the 
consolation of folding him for ever in my arms* 
But I must lay down my pen a few moments : 
my tears flow too fast to suffer me to proceed. 

I am under the utmost solicitude, as I know 
not whether you have been able to preserve 
any part of your estate, or (what I sadly fear) 
are cruelly robbed of your whole fortune. I 
hope Piso* will always continue what you re- 
present him to be, entirely ours. As to the 
manumission of the slaves, I think you have 
no occasion to be uneasy. For with regard 
to yoirf^own, you only promised them their 
liberty as they should deserve it ; but, except- 
ing Orpheus, there are none of them that have 
any great claim to this favour. As to mine, 
I told them, if my estate should be forfeited, 
I would give them their freedom, provided I 
could obtain the conflrmation of that grant; 
but if I preserved my estate, that they should all 
of them, excepting only a few whom I particu- 
larly named, remain in their present condition. 
But this is a matter of little consequence. 

1 Tullia was at this time married to Caius Piso Frugi ; 
m young nobleman of one of the best families in Rome, 
See remark 9th, on letter ix. p. 42, of this book. 

^ Crcerojs son-in-law, mendoned in the last note. 
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With regard to the advice you give me of 
keeping up my spirits, in the belief that I shall 
again be restored to my country, I only wish 
that I may have reason to encourage so de- 
sirable an expectation. In the mean time, I am 
greatly miserable, in the uncertainty when I 
shall hear from you, or what hand you will 
find' to convey your letters. I would have 
waited for them at this place ; but the master 
of the ship on which I am going to embark, 
could not be prevailed upon to lose the present 
opportunity of sailing. 

For the rest, let me conjure you in my turn 
to bear up under the pressure of our afflictions 
with as much resolution as possible. RenM^ber 
that my days have all been honourable ; and 
that I now suffer not for my crimes, but my 
virtues. No, my Terentia, nothing can justly 
be imputed to me, but that I survived the loss 
of my dignities. However, if it was more 
agreeable to our children that I should thus 
live, let that reflection teach us to submit to 
our misfortunes with cheerfulness ; insupport- 
able as upon all other considerations they would 
undoubtedly be. But, alas, whilst I am en* 
deavouring to keep up your spirits, I am ut- 
terly unable to preserve my own ! 

I have sent back the faithful PhiletceruSi. as 
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the weakness of bis eyes made him incapable 
of rendering me any service. Nothing ead 
equal the good offices Ii receive from SaliustiuSi 
P^scennius likewise has given me strong tnarltt 
of his affection : and I hope he will not fail in 
bis respect also to you. Sicca promised to at* 
tend me in my exile, but he changed hi^ mind, 
and has left me at this place. 
. I entreat you to take all possible care of your 
health : and be assured, your misfortubes more 
Sensibly affect me than my own. Adieu, my 
Terentia, thou most faithful and best of wives 1 
Adieu. And thou, my dearest daughter, to- 
gether with that other consolation of my life, 
my dear son, I bid you both most tenderly 
ferewel. 

Brundisium, 
April the 30th. 

LETTER VIL 

[A.U. 695.] 

To Terentia, to my dearest Tullia, and to 

my Son. 

• * m 

Imagine not, my Terentia, that I write 
longer letters to others than to yourself: be 
assured, at legist, if ever I do, it is merely be^ 
cause tbose I receive from them require a more 
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particular answer^ The truth of it is, I am 
always at a loss what to write ; and as there is 
nothing in the present dejection of my mind, 
that I perform with greater reluctance . in gen 
neral; so I never attempt it with regard ta 
you and my dearest daughter^ that it does not 
cost me a flood of tears. For how can I think 
of you without being pierced with grief in the 
reflection, that I have made those completely 
miserable whom I ought and wished to have 
rendered perfectly happy ? And I should have 
rendered them so, if I had acted with less 
timidity. 

Piso's behaviour towards us in this season of 
our afBictions, has greatly endeared him to tny 
heart ; and I have, as well as I was able in the 
present discomposure of my mind, both acknow- 
ledged his good offices, and exhorted him to con- 
tinue them. 

I perceive you depend much upon the new 
tribunes ; and if Pompcy perseveres in his pre- 
sent disposition, I am inclined to [think that 
your hopes will not be disappointed; though 
I must confess, I have some fears with respect 
to Crassus. In the mean while, I have the 
satisfaction to find, what indeed I had reason 
to expect, that you act with great spirit and 
tenderness in all my concerns. But I lament 
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it should be my cruel fate to expose you to so 
many calamities, whilst you are thus generously 
endeavouring to ease the weight of mine. Be 
assured, it was with the utmost grief I read the 
account which Publius sent me, of the oppro* 
brious manner in which you were dragged from 
the temple of Vesta, to the oflSce of Valerius*. 
Sad reverse indeed ! that thou, the dearest ob- 
ject of my fondest desires, that my Terentia, to 
whom such numbers were wont to look up for 
relief, should be herself a spectacle of the 
most affecting distress ! and that I, who have 
saved so many others from ruin, should have 
ruined both myself and my family by my own 
indiscretion ! 

As to what you mention with regard to the 
area belonging to my house, I shall never look 
upon myself as restored to my country, till 
that spot of ground is again in my possession ^. 
But this is a point; that does not depend upon 
ourselves. Let me rather express my concern 
for what does, and lament that, distressed as 

^ Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of Vesta, 
but was forcibly dragged out from thence by the directions 
of Clodius, in order to be examined at a public office, con* 
cerning her husband's effects. Mr. Ross. 

6 After Clodius had prop»red the law against Cicero 
already taken notice of, he consecrated the area where 
his house in Rome stood, to the perpetual service of re- 
ligion, and erected a temple upon it to the goddess Liberty. 
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your circumstances already are, you should en- 
gage yourself in a share of those expfcnses which 
are incurred upon my account. Be assured, if 
ever I should return to Rome, I shall easily re- 
cover my estate : but should fortune continue 
to persecute me, will you, thou dear unhappy 

I 

woman, will you fondly throw away in gaining 
friends to a desperate cause, the last scanty re- 
mains of your broken fortunes! I conjure you 
then, my dearest Terentia, not to involve your- 
self in any charges of that kind : let them be 
borne by those who are able, if they are willing, 
to support the weight. In a word, if you have 
any affection for me, let not your anxiety upon 
iny account injure your health: which, alas! is 
already but too much impaired. Believe me, 
you are the perpetual subject of my waking and 
sleeping thoughts : and as I know the assiduity 
you exert in my behalf, 1 have a thousand fears 
lest your strength should not be equal to so 
continued a fatigue. I am sensible, at the same 
time^ that my afikirs depend entirely upon your 
assistance : and therefore that they may be at- 
tended with the success you hope and so zea- 
lously endeavour to obtain, let me earnestly en- 
treat you to take care of your health. 

I know not whom to write to, unless to those 
who first write to me, or whom you particularly 
mention in your letters. As you and TuUia ajre 

VOL. I. p 
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of opioion that I should not retreat farther from 
Italy» I have laid aside that design. Let me 
faeai* from you both as often as possible, parti- 
cularly if there should be any fairer prospect 
of my return. Farewel, ye dearest objects of 
my most tender affection, Farewel ! 

Tbessalonica^, Oct. the 5th. 

LETTER Vin. 

[A. U. 695.] 

To Teeentia, to. my dearest Tullia, and to 

my Son. 

I LEAKN by the letters of several of my friends^ 
as well as from general report, that you dis- 
cover the greatest fortitude of mind, and that 
you solicit my affairs with unwearied applica- 
tion. Oh, my Terentia, how truly wretched am 
I, to be the occasion of such severe misfortunes 
to so faithful, so generous, and so excellent a 
woman ! And my dearest Tullia too ! — ^That 3he 
who was once so happy in her father, should 
now derive from him such bitter sorrows ! But 
how shall I express the anguish I feel for my 
little boy! who became acquainted with grief 
as soon as he was capable of any reflection''. 
Had these afflictions happened, as you tenderly 
represent them, by an unavoidable fate, they 

^ A city in Macedonia, now called SdUmcH. 

7 Cicero's ton was at this time about eight yean qf age. 
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would have sat less heavy on my heart. But 
they are altogether owing to my own folly, in 
imagining I was loved where I was secretly en- 
vied®, and in not joining with those who were 
sincerely desirous of my friendship ^ Had I 
been governed, indeed, by my own sentiments, 
without relying so much on those of my weak 
or wicked advisers, we might still, my Teren- 
tia, have been happy '^ However, since my 

• The persons to whom he allades are, Hortensius, Arrius^ 
and others of that party, who (if we may believe Cicero's 
complaints to Atticus) took advantage of his fears, and ad- 
Tised him to withdraw from Rome on purpose to ruin him. 
But persons under misfortunes are apt to be suspicious, and 
are frequently therefore unjust : as Cicero seems to have been 
with respect to Hortensius at least, who does not appear to 
have merited his reproaches. AdAtt. iii. 9- 14. Ad Q, JP. 
i. 3* See Mongauifs Remarks , vol. ii. p. 44. • 

9 Caesar and Crassus frequently solicited Cicero to tinite 
kimself to their party, promising to protect him from the 
outrages of Clodius, provided he would fall in with their 
measures. Life afCic, i. 288. 315. 8vo. ed. 

^ Cicero is perpetually reproaching himself in these letters 
to Terentia, and in those which he wrote at the same time to 
Atticus, for not having taken up arms and resolutely with- 
stood the violences of Clodius. He afterwards, however, in 
several of his speeches, made a merit of what he here so 
Strongly condemns, and particularly in that for Sextius, he 
appeals to Heaven in the most solemn manner, that he sub-* 
initted to a voluntary exile in order to spare the blood of his 
fellow-citizens and preserve the public tranquillity. Te, te^ 
fahiay testor, (says he) et vos^ penates patriique DU^ me ves^ 
trarum sedunt templorumque causa, me propter saiutem meorwn 
dxmmy gwB mihi semper Juit mjca carior vita, dmkationem car 
iemque fugisse. But Cicero's veracity in this solemn asseve- 
ration, seems liable to be justly questioned. It is certain that 
he once entertained a design of taking up arms in his own de-> 
fence : and the single motive that appears to have determined 
him in the change of this resolution was, his finding kimsalf 

D S 
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friends encourage me to hope, I will endeavour 
to restrain my grief, lest the effect it may have 

most perfidiously deserted by Pompey. Si — qwsquamfuisset 
(says he, in a letter to Attic us) qui me Pompeii minus liber all 
response perterritum^ k turpissimo consilio reoocaret; — out 
occvbmssem honeste, aut victores hodie viieremus, iii. 1 5. Dion 
Cassius asserts, that Cicero, notwithstanding this unexpected 
desertion of Pompey, was preparing to put himself in a pos- 
ture of defence ; but that Cato and Hortensius would not 
suffer him to execute his purpose : eire^si^rja-s ulev 6'reXa. 
a^ac&at, xooKuQei; $6 vTto re rs Karoyos xa* rs O^rrjaris, 
&cc» lib. 38. Perhaps this author may be mistaken as to 
his having actually made any formal preparations of this 
kind : but that he had it in his intentions, seems clear beyond 
all reasonable contradiction. The French historian of our 
author's banishment has relied, therefore, too much upon 
Cicero's pompous professions after his return, when he main- 
tains that nothing could be farther from his thoughts than 
a serious opposition. Hist, de I'Exil de Cicer. p. 148. The 
^contrary appears most evidently to have been the case; and 
that the patriot- motive which he so often assigns in his sub- 
sequent grations for leaving his country, was merely an after- 
thought, and the plausible colouring of artful eloquence. 
Why else, it may be asked, is there not the least bint of any 
such generous principle of his conduct, in all the letters h« 
wrote during this period ? Why else is he perpetually re- 
proaching his friends for having suffered him to take that 
measure? And why, in a word, does he call it, as in the pas- 
sage above-cited, turpissimum consilium^ the effect of a most 
Ignominious resolution ? But were it to be admitted that a 
regard to his country determined him to withdraw from it; 
still, however, he could not, with any degree of truth, boast 
of his patriotism upon that occasion ; for the most partial of 
bis advocates must acknowledge, that he no sooner executed 
this resolution, than he heartily repented of it. The truth 
is, how unwilling soever he might be to hazard the peace of 
his country in maintaining his post, he was ready to renounce 
all tenderness of that kind in recovering it; and he expressly 
desires Atticus to raise the mob in his favour, if there were 
any hopes of making a successful push for his restoration : 
Oro te ut, si qua spes erit posse studtis honor um, auctoritate^ 
multitudine comparata, rem conficiy des operam ut uno impetu 
perfringafur. Ad Att. iiL 23. 
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upon my health should disappoint your tender 
efforts for my restoration. I am sensible at the 
same time, of the many difficulties that mustl^ 
conquered ere that point can be effected : and 
that it would have been much easier to have 
maintained my post, than it is to recover it. 
Nevertheless, if all the tribunes are in my in- 
terest ; if Lentulus is really as j^ealous in my 
cause as he appears ; and if Pompey and Caesar 
likewise concur with him in the same views, I 
ought not, most certainly, to despair. 

With regard to our slaves ; I am willing to 
act as our friends, you tell me, advise. As to 
your concern in .respect to the plague which 
broke out here ; it is entirely ceased : and I had 
the good fortune to escape all infection. How- 
ever, it was my desire to have changed my pre- 
sent situation for some more retired place in Epi- 
rus, where I might be secure from Piso and his 
soldiers *• But the obliging Plancius was un- 

2 Lucius Calphurnius Piso, who was consul this year with 
Gabinius : They were both the professed enemies of Cicero, 
and supported Clodius in his violent measures. The pro- 
vince of Macedonia had fallen to the former; and he was 
now preparing to set out for his government, where his troops 
were daily arriving. Cicero has delineated the characters 
at large of these consuls in several of his orations : but he 
has in two words given the most odious picture of them 
that exasperated eloquence perhaps ever drew, where he 
calls them duo reipublicaportentaacpanefunera: an expres- 
sion for which modem language can furnish no equivalent. 
lie prov. consul. See remark 21. p. 174. of this vol. and re* 
mark 2. p. 102. vol. ii. 
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willing to part with me; and still indeed detainf 
me here, in the hope that we may return together 
to Rome^ If ever I should live to see that happy 
day ; if ever I should be restored to my Terentiftt 
to my children and to myself, I shall think all 
the tender solicitudes we have suffered, during 
this sad separation, abundantly repaid. 

Nothing c^ exceed the affection and huma* 
nity of Piso's* behaviour towards every one of 
us : and I wish he may receive from it as much 
satisfaction, as, I am persuaded, he will honour. 
•*«-I was far from intending to blame you with 
respect to my brother : but it is much my de« 
sire, especially as there are so few of you, that 
you should live together in the most perfect 
harmony. — I have made my acknowledgments 
where you desired, and acquainted the persons 
you mention, that you had informed me of their 
services. 

As to the estate you propose to sell; alas ! my 
dear Terentia, think well of the consequence : 
think what would become of our unhappy boy, 
should fortune still continue to persecute us. 
But my eyes stream too fast to suffer me to add 
more : nor would I draw the same tender flood 

^ Plancius was at this time quaestor in Macedonia, and 
distinguished himself by many generous offices to Cicero in 
his exile. Pro Plane, ptusim* See remark 1. on letter 2* 
B. viii. 

* Cicero^s son-in-law. 
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from yours. I will only say, that if my friends 
should not desert me, I shall be in no distress 
for money : and if they should, the money you 
can raise by the sale of this estate will little avail. 
i conjure you then by all our misfortunes, let 
us not absolutely ruin our poor boy, whb is 
tvell-nigh totally undone already. If we can 
but raise him above indigence, a moderate share 
of good fortune and merit will be sufficient to 
open bis way to whatever else we can wish him 
to obtain. Take care of your health, and let 
me know by an express how your negotiations 
proceed, and how affairs in general stand. — My 
fate must now be soon determined. I tenderly 
talote my son and daughter, and bid you aiU 
iareweL 

Dyrrachram^y Kovemb^ 26. 

P. S. I came hither not only as it is a free 
city% and much in my interest, but as it is si- 
tuated likewise near Italy ^ But if I should 
find any inconvenience from its. being a town 
of such great resort, I shall remove elsewhere, 
and give you due notice. 

^ A city in Macedonia, now called DuraxzOy in the Tnrkidk 
dominions. This letter, though dated from Dyrrachium, 
appears to have been wholly written, except the postscript, 
at Thessalonica. 

* That is, a city which had the privilege, though in the do- 
nunions of the Roman republic, to be governed by its own 
laws. 

^ Besides the reasons here mentioned, there was anothitf 
and much stronger which induced Gc^mto leave ThsMlo* 
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LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 695.] 

To Terentia. 

I RECEIVED three letters from you by the 
bands pf Aristocritus, and have wept over them 
till they are almost defaced with my tears. Ah ! 
ipy Terentia, I am worn out with grief: nor do 
pay own personal misfortunes more severely tor- 
ture my mind, than those with which you and 
my children are oppressed. Unhappy indeed, 
as you are, I am still infinitely more so; as 
our common alHictions are attended with this 
aggravating circumstance to myself, that they 
are justly to be irpputed to my imprudence 
alone. I ought, most undoubtedly, either to 
have avoided the danger by accepting the com- 
mission*^ which was offered me; or to have re- 
pelled force by force, or bravely to have pe- 
rished in the attempt. Whereas nothing could 
have been more unworthy of my character, or 
liiore pregnant with misery, than the scheme I 

nica: for he had received intelligence that Piso's troops 
were approaching towards that city. Ad Att, iii. Q2, 

7 As it answered Caesar's purposes either to gain Cicero, or 
to ruin him, he artfully laid bis measures for both. And ac» 
cordingly, after having ii^stigated Clodius to pursue Cicero,. 
hcuoff^-T^d ^^ take hiii> in^ Gaul in the quality of his lieu- 
tenant, as a means of protecting him from that vengeance 
he had secretly inflamed. Bift Cicero, being more disposed 
to try his strength wjth his adversary, imprudently declined 
jhe proposal. J&io/^^KXvii. Ad Att. ii. ^8, 1^ .j^ ,_ ,,, ,; 
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have pursued ^ I am overwhelmed, therefore, 
not only with sorrow, but with shame: yes, 
my Terentia, I blush to reflect that I did not 
exert that spirit I ought for the sake of so ex- 
cellent a wife and such amiable children. The 
distress in which you are all equally involved, 
and your own ill state of health in particu- 
lar, are ever in my thoughts ; as I have the 
mortification at the same time to observe, 
that thei'e appear but slender hopes of my 
being recalled. My enemies are many ; while 
those who are jealous of me are almost innu- 
n^rable: and though they found great dif- 
ficulty in driving me from my country, it will 
be extremely easy for them to prevent my 
return. However, as long as you have any 
hopes that my restoration may be effected, I 
will not cease to co-operate with your endea- 
vours for that purpose; lest my weakness should 
seem, upon all occasions, to frustrate every 
measure in my favour. In the mean while, my 
person (for which you are so tenderly concerned) 
is secure from all danger : as, in truth, I am 
so completely wretched, that even my enemies 
themselves must wish, in mere malice, to pre- 
serve my life. Nevertheless, I shall not fail to 
observe the caution you kindly give me. 

' See remark 1. on the preceding letter* 
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I have sent my acknowledgments by Dexip- 
pus to the persons you desired me, and men* 
tioned, at the same timei that you had informed 
me of their good offices. I am perfectly senai-* 
ble of those which Piso exerts towards us with 
so uncommon a zeal ; and^ indeed, it is a cir« 
cumstance which all the world speaks of to his 
honour. Heaven grant I may live to enjoy, 
with you and our children, the common happi- 
ness of so valuable a relation' ! 

The only hope I have now left, arises from 
the new tribunes ; and that too depends upon 
the steps they shall take in the commencement 
of their office: for if they should postpone my 
affair, I shall give up all expectations of its ever 
being effected. Accordingly I have dispatched 
Aristocritus, that you may send -me immediate 
notice of the first measures they shall pursue, 
together with the general plan upon which they 
propose to conduct themselves. I have like- 



9 He had the great misfortune to be disappointed of hii 
wish ; for Piso died soon after this letter was written. Ci- 
cero mentions him in several parts of his writings, with th# 
highest gratitude and esteem. He represents him as a 
young nobleman of the greatest talents and application^ 
who devoted his whole time to the improvements of hif 
mind, and the exercise of eloquence : as one whose moral 
qualifications were no less extraordinary than his intellec- 
tual; and, in short, as possessed of every accomplishment 
and every virtue that could endear him to his friends, to hit 
family, and to the public. Fro Sext. 31. De clar. orator, 
m. Ad Qttirites, hu 
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wise ordered Dexippus to return to me with all 
expedition, and have written to my brother to 
request he would give me frequent information 
in what manner affairs proceed. It is with a 
view of receiving the earliest intelligence from 
Rome, that I continue at Dyrrachium: a place 
where I can remain in perfect security, as I have 
upon all occasions distinguished this city by my 
particular patronage. However, as soon as I 
shall receive intimation that my enemies* are 
approaching, it is my resolution to retire into 
Epirus. 

In answer to your tender proposal of accom- 
panying me in my exile, I rather choose you 
should continue in Rome ; as I am sensible it 
h upon you that the principal burthen of my 
affairs must rest. If your generous negotiations 
should succeed; my return will prevent the 

necessity of that journey : if otherwise- But 

I need not add the rest. The next letter I shall 
receive from you, or at most the subsequent 
one, will determine me in what manner to act* 
In the mean time, I desire you would give me 
a full and faithful information how things go 
on: though, indeed, I have now more reason 
to expect the final result of this affair, than an 
account of its progress. 

^ The troops of Piso. See remark 2. on the former 
letter. 
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Take care of your health, I conjure you ; as- 
suring yourself that you are, as you ever have 
been, the object of my fondest wishes. Fare- 
wel, my dear Terentia ! I see you so strongly 
before me whilst I am writing, that I am utterly 
spent with the tears I have shed. Once more^ 
Farewel *• 

Dyrrachiuro, 
Nov. the 30th. 



* ^' This great man, who had been the sayiour of his 
" country, who had feared, in the support of that cause, nei- 
*^ ther the insults of a desperate party, nor the daggers of a»- 
^* sassins; when he came to suffer for the same cause, sunk 
** under the weight. He dishonoured that banishment which 
*' indulgent Providence meant to be the means of rendering 
" his glory complete. Uncertain where he should go, or 
*' what he should do, fearful as a woman, and froward as a 
*^ child, he lamented the loss of his rank, of his riches, and 
" of his splendid popularity. His eloquence served only to 
*' paint his misery in stronger colours. He wept over the 
'' ruins of his fine house, which Clodius had demolished ; 
*^ and his separation from Terentia, whom he repudiated not 
*^ long afterwards, was perhaps an affliction to him at this 
time. Every thing becomes intolerable to the man who 
is once subdued by grief. He regrets what he took no 
pleasure in enjoying; and, overloaded already, he shrinks 
** at the weight of a feather. Cicero's behaviour, in shorty 
*^ was such, that his friends, as well as his enemies, believed 
^^ him to have lost his senses. Csesar beheld, with a secret 
'' satisfaction, the man who had refused to be hislieutenant^ 
" weeping under the rod of Clodius. Pompey hoped to ^nd 
** some excuse for his own ingratitude in the contempt which 
^* the friend whom he had abandoned, exposed himself to. 
" Nay, Atticus judged him too nearly attached to his for- 
** mer fortune, and reproached him for it. Atticus, even 
'^ Atticus blushed for Tully, and the most plausible mail 
** alive assumed the style of Cato." Boling. Reflect, on 
ExiUy p. 253. 
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LETTER X. 

[A. U. 696.} 

To QuiNTUs Metellus Nepos, the Consul*. 

The letters I received both from my brother 
and my friend Atticus strongly encouraged 
me to hope, that you were not less disposed 
than your colleague to favour my recall. In 
consequence of this persuasion, I immediately 
wrote to you in terms suitable to my present 
unfortunate circumstances: acknowledging my 
grateful sense of your generous intentions, and 
entreating your future assistance. But I after- 
wards learned, not indeed so much by any hint 
of this kind from my friends, 'as from the report 
of those who passed this way, that you did 
pot continue in the same favourable senti- 
ments^: for which reason I would not venture 
to importune you any farther. My brother, 
however, having transmitted me a copy of the 

« This is the same person who, when he was tribune, 
gave occasion, by his ill-treatment of Cicero, to the second 
and third letters of this book. He was now consul with 
Publius Cornelius Lentulus. 

* Whilst the friends of Cicero were exerting their endea- 
vours to procure his restoration, Clodius was opposing their 
designs by every method of artifice and violence.: in which 
he was protected by Metellus, notwithstanding he had given 
intimations of a disposition to favour Cicero's interest. Lift 
9fCic. i. 408. 8vo ed. 
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speech you lately made in the senate, I found 
it animated with such a spirit of candour aod 
moderation, that I was induced to write to you 
once more. Let me earnestly request you then 
to consider rather the interests than the pas- 
sions of your family*; lest, by falling in with their 
unjust and cruel opposition to me, you should 
qpen a way by which they themselves may be 
oppressed in their turn. Is it possible, indeed, 
that you, who gained such a glorious conquest 
over yourself, as to sacrifice your own private 
enmities^ to the welfare of the republic, should 
be prevailed upon to add strength to a resent- 
ment in others which evidently tends to its de^ 
struction ? If you think proper then to afibrd 
me your assistance in this conjuncture, you 
may, upon all occasions, depend on my utmost 
services in return. On the other band, should 
tfiat lawless violence, which has wounded the 
commonwealth through my side, be suffered 

4 Clodius was cousin to Metellus. P&st red, in sen. 10. 

^ The first step that Lentulvs took when be entered upon 
die administration of his office, was to more the seiiftte 
^MBkt Cicero might be recalled. Upon which occasion kk 
colleague Metellus made the concession to which Cicero 
seems here to allude; declaring that he was willing to sacri- 
fice his private fesentmenfe against Cicero^ to the general in* 
cHnations of the senate and the people. Nevertbekst, he 
itili continued to support Clodius, as has been already ob- 
•enred in the note above. Pro Seat. 32. post, red. m tem^ 4. 
See remark 26. on letter 17* p* 178. B. iU 
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itUl to prevail ; it imports you to reflect, wbe- 
tber, if you Sibould hereafter be inclined to recall 
the opportunity of preserving our general liber- 
ties, you will not have the misfortune of finding 
it much too late^. Farewel. 

LETTER XL 

[A. U. 696.] 

To Fabius Gallus*. 

« 

I HAVE been attacked with a disorder in my 
bowels, which continued with great violence 
during ten days : but as it was not attended 
with a fever, I could not *persuade those who 

^ Notwithstanding that Pompey, Caesar, and indeed all 
the principal persons of the republic, now concurred in fa- 
Touring Cicero's return, yet the practices of Clodius pre- 
vented a decree for that purpose, till the 1st of June. 
Nor was it till the 4th of August following that this de- 
cree passed into a general law : in consequence of which, 
Cicero soon afterwards made his triumphant entry into 
Rome. Metell us joined in procuring this decree : a change 
of sentiments which Cicero imputed to a most pathetic 
speech which Servilius Isauricus delivered in the senate upon 
this occasion, and which so softened Metellus, it seems, that 
he melted into tears. But the true cause is more probably 
to be ascribed to the influence of Caesar and Pompey : who, 
in order to mortify Clodius, whose power now began to be 
troublesome to them, thought it convenient for their pur- 
poses that Cicero should be restored. Fro Sext» 31, 62. 
Jd Qidr. 7. 

* Gallus is only known by three or four letters which 
Cicero has addressed to him ; from which, however, nothing 
jparticular can be collected concerning his history or cha- 
racter. 
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had occasion for my services, that I was really 
indisposed. In order therefore to avoid their 
importunities, I retired to Tusculanum ; having 
observed so strict an abstinence for two days 
before, as not to have tasted even a drop of 
water. Reduced then as I am by my illness and 
my fasting, I had more reason to hope for a visit 
from you, than to imagine you expected one from 
me. 

Distempers of every kind I greatly dread, but 
particularly of that sort for which the Stoics 
have censured your favourite Epicurus, where 
he complains^ of bq^ng violently afflicted with 
the dysentery and the strangury : as the for- 
mer, they assert, is the consequence of table 
indulgencies, and the latter of a more shame* 
ful intemperance. I had, indeed, great reason 
to apprehend a dysentery : but whether it be 
from change of air, or a relaxation from busir 
ness, or that the distemper had almost spent it* 
self, I know not; but I am somewhat better 
since I came hither. You will wonder, perhaps, 
what excesses I have been guilty of, to bring 
upon myself this disorder. I must inforni^ 
you then, that I owe it to the frugal regula- 

^ In a letter which he wrote during his last sickness: « 
translation of which is given us by Cicero, in his treatise 
De^nUfUif ii. 31. . 
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tions of the sumptuary law^ The products of 
the e^rtb being excepted out of the re3trictions 
of that act; our elegant eaters, in order to 
bring vegetables into fashion, have found out 
a method of dressing them in so high a taste, 
that nothing can be more palatable. It was 
immediately after having eaten very freely of a 
dish of this sort, at the inauguration feast of 
Lentulus*^, that I was seized with a diarrhoea, 
which has never ce^ed till this day. Thus you 
see that I, who have withstood all the temj)ta- 
tions that the nobledt lampreys and oysters 
could throw in myVay, have at last been over- 
powered by paltry beets and mallows : but it has 
taught me, however, to be more cautious for the 
future. As Anicius found me in one of my sick 
fits, you must undoubtedly have heard of my 
illness : I was in hopes, therefore, you would not 
have contented yourself with inquiring after my 
welfare, but would have given me the satis- 



' * Manutius conjectures, that the law alluded to, is ont 
which is ascribed byAulus Geliius to Marcus Li cinius Cras- 
sus,-and which passed in the year of Rome 643. By this 
law the expenses of the table were regulated both in regard 
to ordinary and extraordinary occasions, with the express 
exception mentioned by Cicero in the next sentence, con- 
cerning the article of vegetables. Vid. AuL'GelL ii. 24. 

^ He was son of Publius Cornelius Lentulus, one of the 
consuls of the present year ; to whom the next letter and 
several of the following ones in this and the subsequent book 
are written. He gave this entertainment on occasion of his 
being diosen a member of the College of Aogurs* Mmiui. 

VOL. I. E 
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foctkm of n visit. I purpose to cootioiia bhn 
till I shall have re-establUbed my health ; for I 
aoi extremely weakened and emaciated. JB«t 
if I can once get the better of my disorder, ] 
hope I shall find no difficulty m recof^iog aU 
the rest. FareweK 

LETTER XII. 

[A. U. 6S?.] 

To PuBLius Lentulus, Proconsul*. 

I FiVD it much easier to satbfy the world 
than myself in those sacred offices of friend^ 
ship I exert in your behalf. Numberless in* 

I Publius Lentulus was consul together with Quintu» 
MeteUus Nepos, A. U. 696^ the year before this letter was 
written. During his administration of that office, he disdn* 
guished himself by his zeal in promoting Cicero*s recall from 
banishmeBt ; which, after many difficulties thrown in th« 
way by Clodius^ he at length effected. At the expiration 
of his consulate, he succeeded to the government of Cilicia, 
one ol the most considerable provinces in Asia minora nov 
called Carmania; and the following correspondence was 
carried on with him whilst he continued in that province. 
CflBsar had upton^n^any important occasiions given him veiy 
sJigQ9lmtance&of his friendship^ particularly in gaining, him 
•an entrance into the Pontifical College ; in procuring bin 
the province of lower Spain, after he had parsed throuj^ Ihe 
office of pxsetor;. and by assisting him in obtaining the eon* 
sulship.. Yet these obligations were not so powerful in th« 
sentim^Qts of hemiulxtSf as tQ supersede those more impoi^ 
(ai|t ones which he owexi to his country. Accordingly he 
apposed the illegal and dangerous demands of Caesar, with 
great warmth and indignation in the sena^te ; and upop ih» 
hieajl^iog oiut of the civil war, joined himself with Pompef. 
He ilffiidity f^enev^red iQ f^Uawing the CRUAe 9^4 theforlnni 
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deed are the obligations you have conferred 
upon me: and as you persevered with unwearied 
seal till you bad effected my recall from ei^ile^ 
I esteem it the greatest mortifkation of my 
life, that I cannot act in your affairs with tb^ 
same success. The truth is; Atkimonius, who 
resides here as ambassador from Ptolemy^, de^ 

otthsit utibap[5y chief, notwitlistaildingdaesargenef oUsIygttve 
kirn bis life and his liberty^ when he fell into his hands upon 
the surrender of Corfinium. For it appears by a letter in 
this coUectioni that he was afterwards at the battle of Phar* 
ftalia, from whience he fied with Pompey to Rhodes] an4 
this is the farthest we can trace him. He is mentioned by 
Cicero among the celebrated orators of his age ; though hit 
merit of this kind wasy it seems, more owing to his ac- 

2uired than his natural talents. Cat. B» C. i. Pku. ^ C(6s* 
'fc. Ep, Fanu mu 14* Cic. de opt, gen, die* 

^ King of £gypt/ aind iktberof the celebrated Cleo|MlrflU 
He was sufnaimed Aakies^ in allusion to his skill in playing 
upon ft eerCfun musical iftstrtimetit called by the Greeks 
Aulos, The tkle of €his pi^irice to the throne being pre^ 
c^oiis, he found meansy by the interest of Cabsar and Pom- 
pey« to be <leelatied an t^ly of the Roman republic, about 
two yeanr bdbre th« date of thid Utt&r, for which piece of 
service they #er^ to reedive no kM a reward than one mil- 
Kdn Me hundred siict^-tMro thonsand five hundred pounds^ 
The iveavy taxes Pldlc^f was obliged toinifpose in ordcflr 
f^ raise this immense tribute, together with odier acts of ty- 
funnf and opj^ession^ oc^asionc^d su<eh a general disconteitt 
itrMong Im people, thaff they took up arms and drove him 
^ni of ^gypti In this exigency he had recourse to the re^ 
jlubBe, rn virtue of tiM alliance just mentioned. His sub-> 
jeets likewise sent an embassy to Rome, esomposed of an 
hundned of tl^eir principal citiarens, to plead their causre be^ 
fore the senate; but Pfdemy having notice of this deputah 
tion, procured part of tli^m to be assassinated on theit way 
Mther ; others as sdon as they aitived ; and thfd rest he %U 
lenced by proper applications to their fears and (heir B.^hk* 
rice. Iw, Kiffiihtt witb bis immerfee and open pi^olbsidtti 
among the venal part of the repu^liCr fen<4eMNl kdm fstK^ 

£ S 
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feats all my schemes, by the most shameless and 
avowed bribery; and he is supplied with money 
for this purpose, from the same quarter as when 
you were in Rome. The party in the king's in- 
terest (though their number, it must be owned, 
is inconsiderable) are all desirous that Pompey 
may be employed to re-instate htm in his do* 
jtninions. The senate, on the other hand, fall 
in with the pretended oracle^; not, indeed, as 

rally detested at Rome ; insomuch that notwithstanding he 
was zealously supported by Pompey, who actually obtained 
a decree in his favour, yet the opposition was so strong, that 
the senate, after various debates, thought proper to let the 
afiair wholly drop. His last resource, therefore, was to apply 
hims^f to Gabinius, proconsul of Syria. Accordingly, 
Gabinius, upon the promise of 10,000 talents, and at the 
recommendation of Pompey, boldly undertook, and effect* 
ed, his restoration without being authorised by any legpd 
commission for that purpose. Dio, xxxix. Liv. Epit. 105* 
Cic, Or at. in Pison* See remark /• p* 9^* of this vol. 

3 Caius Cato, a relation of the celebrated M. Portiut 
Cato who killed himself at Utica, was in the number ^i 
those who most strenuously opposed the restoration of Pto* 
lemy. He was ayoung man of a turbulent and enterprising 
disposition, which he supported with some degree of elo-^ 
quence. This, at least, is the cliaracter which Fenestella 
gives of him, as that annalist is cited by Nonius : but if he 
was never engaged in an opposition less reasonable than the 
present, history has not done him justice. Among other 
expedients which he employed to obstruct the designs of 
those who favoured Ptolemy, he had recourse to a prophecy 
which he pretended to have found in the Sibylline book^ 
and which contained a severe denunciation against the states 
if the Romans assisted a king of Egypt with their troops in 
recovering his throne. This had in some measure its de» 
sired effect; for the senate (which in general was in the 
same sentiments, as to this point, with Cato) voted it dan- 
gerous to the interests of the republic to employ any 
force in favour of Ptolemy. 
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giving any credit to its predictions, but as being 
in general ill-inclined to this prince, and de- 
testing his most corrupt practices. In the mean 
while, I omit no opportunity of admonishing 
Pompey with great freedom, and conjuring him 
not to act such a part in this affair as would 
cast the deepest stain upon his character. I 
must do him the justice at the same time to 
acknowledge, that, so far as his own conduct 
is concerned, there does not appear the least 
foundation for any remonstrances of this sort. 
On the contrary, he is perpetually expressing 
the highest zeal for your interest : and he lately 
supported it in the senate with the utmost force 
of eloquence, and the strongest professions of 
friendship. Marcellinus*, I need not tell you, 
is a good deal displeased at your soliciting this 
commission; in all other respects, I dare ven- 

The Sibyls were certain supposed prophetesses, concern* 
log whom there is a great variety of opinions ; historians 
being by no means agreed as to their number, their country, 
or the age in which they lived. Those who are inclined- to 
read a very ridiculous story, may find an account in Aulus 
Gellius, of the manner by which the Romans are said to 
have possessed themselves of these oracular writings. These 
prophecies were carefully deposited in the Capitol, and con- 
sulted upon certain extraordinary occasions. There are 
•obe ancient writings still extant which pass under the name 
of the Sibylline oracles ; but these oracles ^' seem to have 
^ been all^ from first to last, and without any exception, 
>^ mere impostures.'^ Ad Q, Frat. ii. 2. Aid, GelL i. 19^ 
JcTtinU Remarks on Eccles, Hist, p. 284. 

^ One of the present consult. 
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ture to say, be will very streououfily procooto 
your iuterest We must be contented to takt 
bim in bis own way ; for I perceive it to impcNh 
sible to dissuade biip from proposing tbat tbe m» 
junctions of tbe oracle shall be complied with. 
And, in fact, be has already made several qhh 
tions to that purpose. 

I wrote this early oq tbe 1 3tb ; and I will 
iiow give you an account of what has bitb(^rto 
passed in tbe senate. Both Horteosiua and 
l^ucullus £igreed with me in oioving^ that tlia 
prohibition of tbe oracle should be obeytdj 
and, indeed, it does not seem possible to brt^g 
&is matter to bear upon any other terms. But 
we proposed, at the same tiKae, that ia pur* 
svMtncc of tbe decree ^ which was made oa your 
own motion, you should be appointed to re* 
establish Ptolemy in his kingdom; the situa* 
lion of your province lying so conveniently for 
tbat purpose. In a word, we consented tbat 
the army should be given up, in deference to 

^ Before Lentulus set out for his government, the scnatt 
kad come to a resolution of assisting Ptolemy with a body 
oi troops ; and (as has already been observed) a decree bfl4 
actually passed for tbat purpose. It was voted at the sane 
time, that tbe consul, whose lot it should prove to adk 
minister the province of Cilicia, should be charged with 
this commission; and accordingly fortune decided it in 
fiivour of Lentulus. But the artifices of Caius Cato, taJten 
notice of in the note above, prevented this deeree JfV< 
being carried into execiitiiiMi* Qra^* |ir^ JUUr. 
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the Oracle; but insisted, nevertheless, that 
you sihould be employed iii effecting this te^ 
storation. Crassus, on the other side, ti^as for 
having this commission executed by three per-^ 
sons, to be chosen from among our generals : 
and consequently he did not mean to exclude 
Pompey. Marcus Bibulus joined with him as to 
the number; but thought that the persons to be 
nominated should not bear any military com*" 
mand. All the rest of the consulars were in the 
same sentiments, except Servilius, Afranius, 
and Volcatius. The first absolutely opposed our 
engaging in Ptolemy's restoration upon any 
terms whatsoever: but the two last were of 
opinion, that, agreeably to the motion of Lupu^, 
this commission should be given to Pompey. 
This circumstance has increased the suspicion 
concerning the real inclinations of the latter; 
as his most particular friends were observed to 
concur with Volcatius. They are labouring this 
point with great assiduity; and I fear it will 
be carried against us. Libo and Hypsseus are 
openly soliciting for Pompey; and, in truth, the 
conduct of all his friends at this juncture makefi( 
it generally believed that he is desirous of the 
office. Yet the misfortune is, that those who are 
unwilling it should fall into his hands, are not 
the more inclined to place it in yours ; as they 
are much displeased at your having contributed 
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to the late advancement of bis power^ For 
myself; I find I have the less influence in your 
cause, as it is supposed I am solely governed by 
a principle of gratitude : at the same time, the 
notion which prevails that this affair affords 
an opportunity of obliging Pompey, renders my 
applio^tions likewise not altogether so effectual 

* Lcntulusy during liis consulate, proposed and cairied a 
law in favour of Pompcy, which, in eflfect, invested him with 
tlie whole power of the Roman empire. For under a pre- 
tended scarcity of corn, (as some of the historians seem to 
represent it, though Dion Cassius indeed speaks of it as real,) 
he was commissioned to provide the republic with that com* 
modity : by which means all those who were concerned in 
the naval, the commercial, and landed interest, either in 
Italy or the provinces, became his tributaries and depen- 
dents. By another law, Pompey was authorised, during the 
space of five years, to exercise proconsular power throughout 
all the Roman dominions : and it is to these extravagant 
grants that Cicero seems to allude. The former, indeed, of 
these two laws, Cicero himself very zealously promoted, in 
return to the services he had lately received from Pompey in 
the affair of his restoration. And though the latter invested 
that aspiring chief with a power much too exorbitant (as is 
intimated in a letter to Atticus) to be endured in a free state ; 
yet Cicero suffered it to pass without the least opposition. 
We learn from his own confession, the mean motive of this 
unworthy silence. As the Pontifical College, it seems, had 
not yet made their report concerning the validity of Clo- 
dius's consecration of his area, (See remark 5. p. 32. of this 
vol.) he thought it unsafe to withstand any of Pompey 's de- 
mands, lest he might influence their decision to his preju- 
dice : nos tacemus; el eo magis, quod de domo nostra nihil ad-' 
hue Pontijices respondtrunt, Lentulus, on the other hand, 
was suspected of procuring these laws in view of his own 
designs, and in order to divert Pompey from the thoughts 
of being employed in re-establishing Ptolemy on bis throne. 
Thus were the liberties of Rome sacrificed to the private 
purposes of her pretended patriots ! Pint, in Vu, Pon^. 
DiQ, xxxix. AdAu. iy. 1. 
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as they might otherwise prove. It is thus I am 
labouring in this perplexed business ; which the 
king himself, long before you left Rome, as 
well as the friends and dependents of Pompey, 
had artfully embarrassed. To this I must add 
the avowed opposition I meet with from the 
consulars ; who represent oar assisting Ptolemy 
with an army, as a measure that would highly 
reflect- upon the dignity of the senate. Be as- 
sured, however, I shall employ every means in 
my power of testifying both to the world in 
general, and to your friends in particular, the 
sincerity of that affection I bear you. And were 
there any honour in those who ought to have 
shewn themselves influenced by its highest and 
most refined principles, I should not have so 
many difficulties to encounter. Farewel. 

LETTER XIII. 

[A. U. 697.2 
To QuiNTus Valerius Orca*. 

You remember, I doubt not, that when I 
attended you on your way towards your 

• He had been praetor the year before, and very instru- 
mental in procuring Cicero's recall from exile. At the ex* 
piration of his praetorsbip^he obtained the government of 
Africa: and thisletterseems to have been written to him soon 
after his arrival in that province* Pigh. Annal* ii. 384. 
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province, I took occasioD, in tbe pretence of 
Publius Cuspius, to desire you would comidar 
every friend of bis whom I should recomaMMi 
to yoU) as in tbe number of my own : and that 
I afterwards repeated this request in the strong- 
est manner. You then assured me, with great 
generosity and politeness, and agreeably to that 
affectionate regard with which you have ever 
distinguisbck) me, that you would comply with 
my request I am to inform you then, that 
Cuspius, having been twice in Africa during 
the time that he had the direction of the affairs 
of tbe company which farms the revenues of 
that province, contracted some acquaintance in 
that part of the world whom he greatly loves : 
and as no man is more zealous to serve hb 
friends, he very warmly espouses their interest* 
I am always ready to assist him for that pur- 
pose, to the utmost of my credit and influence; 
which I mention as a reason for my recom- 
mending his African friends in general to your 
protection. For the future, tlierefore, I shall 
only acquaint you that the person in whose be- 
half I may happen to write, is a friend of Cus- 
pius : and then add the distinguishing mark we 
agreed upon^ But my present recommenda- 

^ To distinguish those recommendations which were writ- 
ten merely in compliance with solicitations he could not re- 
fuse, from others that were the ftinceie dictates of his heart. 
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tion is of the strongest kind : as it is in com* 
pliance with the most earnest desire of Cus- 
pius, that I entreat your good offices to Lucius 
Julius. If I were to request them in the terms 
that are usually employed in the sincerest soli* 
citations of this nature, I should scarce satisfy, 
I believe, the zeal of my friend. He requires 
something more new and singular in the man* 
iier of my present address ; and imagines I am 
master of a certain art, that renders me ex* 
tremely well qualified for the task. I promised 
therefore to recommend his friends to you, by 
all the most skilful: and insinuatin<y methods of 
persuasion. But as I find myself incapable of 
executing this promise, I can only entreat you 
to give him reason to imagine thi^t there was 
something wonderfully efficacious in this letter. 
Now this he will certainly suppose, if you exer- 
cise towards Julius every generous act that your 
politeness and your station enable you to con- 
fer; not only by distant services, hot by your 
personal notice and distinction : for you cannot 
imagine^ as you have not been long enough in 
your post to know it by your own observation, 
bow great an advantage it is to a man to have the 
countenance of the governor of his province. 
I am persuaded that Julius well deserves every 
mark of your friendship upon his own account ; 
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not only because Cuspius has assured me that 
be doeSf (irbicb of itself indeed would be m 
very sufficient reason for my tbinking so^) but 
because I know the great judgment of the latter 
in the choice of his friends. 

Time will soon discover the effects which this 
letter shall produce ; and they will be such, I 
confidently trust, as to demand my acknow- 
ledgments. In the mean while, you may dep^id 
upon my best services here, in every instance 
wherein I shall imagine you would desire tbenu 
FareweL 

P. S. Publius Cornelius, the bearer of this 
letter, is one whom I likewise recommend to 
you at the request of Cuspius : and how much I 
am bound, both by inclination and gratitude, 
to do every thing for his sake tiiat is in my 
poweri is a circumstance of which I have already 
sufficiently informed you. Let me entreat you, 
therefore, that he may very soon and very fre- 
quently have the strongest reasons to thank 
me for this my recommendation of hb friend. 
fWewd« 
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LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 697.] 

To PuBLius Lentulus, Proconsul. 

The senate met on the 13th of January, but 
came to no resolution ; the greatest part of that 
day having been spent in some warm contests 
which arose betweien Marcellinus '^y the consul, 
and Caninius, one of the tribunes of the people. 
I had myself also a very considerable share 
in the debates : and I represented the zeal yoii 
have always shewn towards the senate, in terms 
that influenced them, I am persuaded, much to 
your advantage. The next day, therefore, we 
thought it sufficient briefly to deliver our opi- 
nions ; as I perceived, not only by the favour- 
able manner in which I was heard the day be- 
fore, but also by inquiring into the sentiments 
of each particular member, that the majority 
was clearly on our side. The business of the 
day opened with reporting to the house the 
several opinions of Bibulus, Hortensius, and 
Volcatius. The respective questions there- 
fore were, in the first place, whether three 
commissioners should be nominated for resto- 
ring the king, agreeably to the sentiments of 

7 Cneius Lentuhis Marcellinus, who was consul this year 
with L. Marcius Philippus. 




■ \ 
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Bibulus; ia the next, whether, according to 
those of Hortensius, the office should be con- 
ferred upon you, but without employing any 
forces; or lastly, whether, in coitformky to 
the advice of y9lcatiu8, this honour should be 
assigned to Pompey. The points being th«9 
stated, it was moved that the opinion of Biba-* 
lus might be referred to the deliberation of the 
bouse in two separate questions ^. Accordingly, 
aa it was now in vain to oppose his motion, so 
fiu* as it related to paying obedience to the de* 
claration of the oracle, the senate in general 
came into his sentiments : but as to his pro^ 
posal of deputing three commissioners, it was 
rejected by a very considerable majority. The 
opinion next ia order, was that of Hortensius* 
B^t when we were going to divide upon k. 
Lupus, a tribune of the people, insisted that^ 
in virtue of his office, he had the privilege ef 
dividing the house prior to the consuls ; and 
tbere£E>re demanded that the voicei^ should be 

• *' Wfcen afl opiRion was proposaed to die senate tHiidr 
^^ was thought too general, and to incliMie several dUtioct 
'^ articles, it was usoal to require that each part might be 
^ propodiMted and voted separately. Thu^s Bibulus moveii, 
'' that they migjit submit to the Sibylline oracle, and ap» 
'^ point three private senators to restore the king. But 
** the kouic re({uircd tiiat they might TOte separately upiMf 
*^ these two questions: and the event was, they unani- 
^ mottsly agieed to the former, but rejected the ktter/' 
Ross rem. <m Gcfoamii* epist, voL i. |p^348* 
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first taken upon the motion be bad made in 
isLvour of Pompey. Tbis claim was generally 
and strongly oppoeed ; ajs, indeed, it was both 
unpreeedeated and unreasonable. Tbe consuls 
themselves, however, did not greatly contest 
that point ; nor did tbey absolutely give it up. 
Tbeiir view was to protract the debates ; and 
they succeeded accordingly. Th<gr perceived,, 
indeedy that notwithstanding the majority af* 
fected to appear on the side of Volcatius ; yet,, 
upon a division, they would certainly vote with 
Uortensius. Nevertheless, several of the mem- 
bers were called upon to deliver their opinions ; 
thougb> in^ truth, muck against tbe inclinations 
of the consuls, who vmre desirous that the sen- 
timenta of Bibulus should prevail. These de- 
bates €ikntinmng tillt nighty the senate iM'oke 
up witboot coming In any resolutioii. I hap* 
pened to pass the same evening with Pompey ; 
and as I bad that day supported your cause 
ID the senate with more tbait ordinary success, 
I tbou|^ it. afforded me the most fitvourable 
opportunity of speaking to him in your behalf. 
And what I said seemed to make so strong an 
impressi(Hi». tbat I am persuaded I have brought 
him wholly over to your interest. To say the 
truth ; whenav^r I hear hkn mention this affair 
himself, 1 entirely acquit him of being secretly 
desirous of this cemnission. On tke other 
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handy when I observe the conduct of bis friends 
of every rank, I am well convinced (and indeed 
it is now evident likewise to the whole world) 
that they have been gained by the comipt 
measures which a certain party, with the con 
sent of Ptolemy and his advisers, have employ- 
ed. — I write this before sun-rise on the l6th of 
January ; and the senate is to meet again on tfads 
very day. I hope to preserve my authority in 
that assembly, as far at least as is possible 
amidst such general treachery and corruption 
which has discovered itself upon this occasion. 
As to what concerns the bringing this matter 
before the people ; I think we have taken such 
precautions as will render it impracticable, un- 
less by actual violence, or in direct and open 
contempt both of our civil and religious insti- 
tutions. For this purpose, a very severe order 
of the senate^ (which, I imagine, was immedi- 
ately transmitted to you) was entered yesterday 
in our journals, notwithstanding the tribunes 
Cato ^ and Caninius interposed their negatives. 

9 When an act passed the senate in a full house, held ac* 
cording to the prescribed forms, and without any opposition 
from the tribunes, (who had the privilege of putting a nega- 
tive upon ail proceedings in the senate,) it was called a 
senatds consultum, a decree of the senate. But if any of 
these essentials were wanting, or a tribune interposed, it 
was then only styled -a senatds auctoritas, an order of the 
senate, and considered as of less authority. MamU. ^ 

^ See remark 3. p. 52. of this vol. 
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You may depend upon my sending you a 
faithful account of every other occurrence which 
may arise in this affair : and be assured I shall 
exert the utmost of my vigilance and my credit, 
to conduct it in the most advantageous manner 
for your interest. Farewel. 

LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 697.^ 
To the same. 

AuLus Trebonius, who is an old and inti- 
mate friend of mine, has some important af- 
fairs in your province, which require imme^ 
diate dispatch. His own illustrious character^ 
together with the recommendations of myself 
and others, have, upon former occasions of this 
kind, obtained for him the indulgence of your 
predecessors* He is strongly persuaded, there- 
fore, from that affection and those mutual good 
offices which subsist between you and me, that 
this letter will not prove avless effectual soli- 
citor in his behalf: and let me earnestly entreat 
you not to disappoint him in this his expecta- 
tion. Accordingly I recommend his servants, 
his freed-men, his agents, and, in short, his 
concerns of every kind, to your patronage: but, 
particularly, I beg you would confirm the de- 
VOL. I. r 
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cree which Titus Ampius* passed ift his finFMr. 
In one word, I hope you will take aU^ oppoMk 
oities of Gooviocing him, that you do oot mii» 
sider this recomoiendatioo as a matter of 
nion and unmeamng form. Farewel. 



• ( 



LETTER XVI. 

[A. U. 697.] 

To the same. 

When the senate met on the 1 6th of this 
month*, your affair stood in a very advanta- 
geous posture. We had* succeeded the day b6* 
fore against the motion of Bibulus for a{>- 
pointing three commissioners, and had now 
only to contend wit^ Voleatius i when our nd*- 
versaries prevented the question from- being 
put, by artfully protracting the debates. R>r 
they saw we had, in a very full house, and 
amidst great contrariety of opinions, carriM 
t>ur point,' to the considerable mortification of 
those who were for taking the king s affairs cot 
of your direction, and transferring them to an«* 
other hand. Curio opposed us upon this oc^ 
casion with extreme warmth; while Bibalm 
spoke with more temper, and, indeed, seemed 

^ The predece^or of Lentului in iba goverjuntat 
Tigh.Ann.V,C.696: 
• J«Quary( 
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almost inclined to fist^our our cause. But Catci 
flBid Gahiniu^ absolutely refused to suffer any 
decree to pass, ^L a general assembly of the 
people should be convened w 

J3y the Pupian law^ as you well know, there 
cannot be another dieeting of the senate till the 
first of February : nor, indeed, throughout that 
whole month, unless all the foreign ambassadors 
should have received, or be refused, audience. 
In the mean while, a notion prevails among the 
people, that your adversaries have insisted 
upon this pretended oracle, not so much with 
an intent of obstructing your particular views, 
as in order to disappoint the hopes of those 
who jnay be desirous of this expedition t0 
Alexandria, merely from the ambition of com^ 
mandkig an army. The whole world is sensi- 
ble, indeed, of the regard which the senate has 
•hewn to your character : and it is notoriously 
owing to the artifices of your enemies, that the 
house did not divide upon the question pro- 
posed in your favour. But should the same 
persons, under a pretended zeal fbr the public, 
(though, in fact, from the most infamous mo-^ 
tives,) attempt to bring this affair before a ge- 
neral assembly of the people, we have concert^ 
ed our measures so well, that they cannot pos- 
sibly effect their desi^s^ without, having re^ 
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course to violenoe ; or, at least, without setting 
the ordinances of our country, both civil and re- 
ligious, at avowed defiance ^.-^But I will neither 
ostentatiously display my own endeavours to as^ 
sist you in this conjuncture, nor dwell upon the 
unworthy treatment you have received frooi 
others. What merit, indeed, can I thence claim 
to myself, who coitld not acquit half the obligti- 
tions I owe you, were I even to sacrifice my 
life to your service ? On the other hand, what 
avails it to disquiet my mind with complaining 
of those injuries, which I cannot reflect upon 
without the deepest concern ? I will, therefore, 
only add, if methods of violence should be em*. 
ployed, I cannot pretend, in this general con* 
tempt of. all legal authority, to answer for the 
event. In every other respect I will venture to 

d It was no very difficult matter for the contending par- 
ties in the republic^ when they were disposed to obstruct th* 
designs of an opposite faction, to find an expedient for that 
purpose. One cannot but wonder, indeed, that any public 
business could bex^arried on, when nothing more was iiec«^ 
sary to embarrass the proceedings, than to procure some tri- 
bune to interpose his negative, or any magistrate to observe 
the heavens. This latter was a species of divination prac* 
tised among the Romans, in order to determine whether any 
scheme under deliberation would be prejudicial or advan* 
tageous to the state. It consisted in remarking certain ap- 
pearances in the heavens, or particular modes in the voice or 
fUght of birds, which, were supposed intimations of good or ill 
success. While this ceremony was performing, no assembly 
of the people could be legally held, nor any act pass into a lair. 
To both these methods, it is probable, Cicero here alludes. 
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assure you, that both the senate and the people 
will pay the highest attention to your dignity 
and character. Fare wel. 



LETTER XVIL 

[A:u. 697.] 

r 

To the same. 

There is nothing I more ardently wish^ than 
ti) convince both yourself and the world,, with 
how much gratitude I rets^n the remembrance 
of your services. I cannot, however, but ex- 
tremely regret that your affairs should have 
taken such a turn since your absence, as. to 
give you occasion of trying the affection and 
fidelity of your friends. You are siensible, as 
I perceive by your last letter, that you have 
been trieated with the same insincerity by those 
who ought "to have concurred in supporting 
your dignities, as I formerly experienced from 
some of ipy pretended friends, in .the affair of 
my bapishment. Thus, whilst I was' exerting 
the utmost efforts of my vigilance, my policy, 
and my interest, in order to serve you in the 
article relating to Ptolemy, I was unexpectedly 
alarmed in a point of much more important 
concern, by the infamous law which Catp lm» 
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kitdy proposed to your prejudiced 
a&irs are thus embroiled, every thing u, Un- 
doubtedly, to be feared : yet my principal ap» 
prehension^ I confess, arises from the treachery 
of your false frfends. But, however that may 
be, I am earnestly endeavouring to counteract 
the malevolent designs of Cato. 

As to the Alexandrian commission, both 
yourself and your friends will, I trust, have 
abundant reason to be satisfied with my cod^ 
duct. But, at the same time, I must say, I 
greyly fear it will either be taken out of your 
hands, or entirely dropped: and I know not 
which of these alternatives I should least choose. 
However, we have another expedient in reserve, 
which (should we be driven to it) neither Seli- 
cius nor myself disapprove. By this scheipe 
we shall, on the ojoe hand, prevent the senatf ' 
from refusing to assist Ptoleqay, fmd, qn the 
other, remove all appearance of Qur being dis- 
appointed, if that person should be employed, 
who, it is more than probable, will now obtain' 
this commission. To be short, I shall take $uch 
pirecautions, that, should, our de^i^s fail, you 
m^y not seem to have suffered the disgrace pf 

^ Gaias Cato, in order to cut off all hopes at once (rom 
Lenculus of beiQg employed in this cpniesji^cl <:oo^iniMU>^ 
proposed a law to the people for recalling him from his 
government. j4d Q. F. i. 5. 
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a repulse : yet, at the same time, I shall remit 
nothing of my best efforts to support your 
claim^ so long as there shall be the least pro- 
spect of success. But whichever way this point 
may finally be determined, it will be agreeable 
to thpfse wise and elevated sentic^euts yqu po9- 
fi6s9, to consider the true glory of youi^ char 
racter, »& resultmg entirely from the dimity of 
your actions and the virtues * of yo^v heartt 
J\nd should the perfidiousness of a pertain 
par^ deprive you of some of those honours^ 
vhicb fortune has conferred upon, ypuj b« 
^sun^d^ it will cast i^*^much dlairker. shade pjti 
Ijheir characters thajo oa jquv»» . Iq tb^ wei^ 
wJbilfv your affairs are the constwt subjii^ct 9^ 
my tlumg^ts : and . I ne^ect no c^pprtu^Mry of 
acting ip them for yotur bast advantag?^ I 
qoocert aU my measures for this purpose with 
Selicius: as, indeed, I Itnow not any on^ of 
your fiends who has a greater share of good 
^eose, or a more a^ectionate zeal for your ser- 
vice. Faiewel. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

[A. U. 6^.] 

To the same*. 

You are informed, I imagine, by many hands, 
of what passes here. I will leave it, therefore, 
to your other friends to supply you with an 
account of our transactions, and content myself 
^ith only sending you my conjectures. To 
this end I must previously acquaint you, that, 
'on the 6th of February, Pompey made a speech, 
m a general assembly of tlie people, in favour 
of Milo; during which he was insulted with 
Hiuch clamour and abuse. Cato afterwards in- 
veighed in the senate against Pompcfy with 
great acrimony, and was heard with the most 
profound silence and attention: both 'which 
circumstances seem to have affected him very 
sensibly. Now from hence I surmise, that he 
has entirely laid aside all thoughts of being em- 
ployed in the Alexandrine expedition. That 
affair remains, as yet, entirely open to us : for 
the senate has hitherto determined nothing to 
your prejudice, but what they are obliged, in 
deference to the oracle, to refuse to every other 

• This and the foregoing letter are blended together in 
the common editions; but they are here separated, upon the 
authority of Manutius and Gronovius. 
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candidate for this office. It is my present 
hope, therefore, as well as endeavour, that the 
king may throw himself into your hands, when 
he shall find that he cannot, as he expected, be 
restored by Pompey; and that unless he is re- 
placed upon his throne by your assistance, bis 
affair will be entirely dropped. And this step 
he will undoubtedly take, if Pompey should 
give the least intimation of its being agreeable 
to him. But I need not tell you of the diffi- 
culty of discovering the sentiments of a man of 
his reserve. However, I shall omit no method 
in my power to effect this scheme ; as I shall 
easily, I trust, be able to prevent the iojurioua 
designs of Cato. 

I do not find that any of the consulars are 
in your interest, except Hortensius and Lu- 
cullus : all the rest of that rank either openly^ 
or in a more concealed manner, oppose your 
views. Nevertheless, my friend, be not dis- 
couraged: on the contrary, let it be still your 
hope, notwithstanding the attempts of the 
worthless Cato, that you will again shine out 
in all your former lustre*. Farewel. 

* . . • • 

♦ See remark 4. p. 70, 
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LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 6S7.'] 

To the sakne. 

You will receive a full account from Pollio 
of all that has been transacted in your affair ; 
at he was not only present, but a principal 'ma* 
nager. Believe me, I am much concerned at 
the unfavourable aspect of this business. How* 
ever, it affords me a very sensible consolaticMi, 
that there is strong reason to hope the pru* 
dence of your friends will be able to elude the 
force of those iniquitous schemes which have 
been projected to your prejudice. Even time 
itself willy probably, contribute to this end : as 
it often wears out the malevolence of those 
who, either professedly, or in a disguised aiBn- 
ner, mean one ill. I am yet fieu'ther confirmed 
IB these pleasing hopes, whenever I reflect 
upon the faction that was formerly raised 
against myself; of which I see a very Uv^y 
image in the present opposition to you« la 
the latter instance, indeed, the attack is by no 
means so extensive, or so dangerous, as that 
which was made upon me ; nevertheless, there 
is, in general, a strong similitude between the 
two cases : and you must pardon me, if I can- 
not fear, upon your account, what you never 
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thought reasonable to be apprehensive of on 
mine. But, whatever may be the event, con- 
vince the world that you are influenced by 
tho^ principles for which I have admired you 
from your earliest youth : and believe me, my 
friend, the malice of your enemies will only 
serve to render your character so much the 
more illustrious. ' In the mean time, do me 
the justice to hope, from my affection, whatever 
the warmest friendship can efiect ; and be as- 
sured, I shall not dbappoint your expectations. 
Farewel. 

LETTER XX. 

[A. U. 697.] 

To Lucius LuccEIUs^ 

I HAVE frequently had it in my iot^ptions to 
talk wiUi you upon the subject of this letter j 
but a qertain awkward modesty has always 

^ It is very little that is known of Lucceius, more than 
vhat the feUowing letter informs us^ Cicero, in one of bis 
orations, spea)c8 of his moral character with the highest 
applause, representing him as a man of the greatest huma- 
i^ity, ^nd of Ae m^st wblemi^hed honour. All that ha9 
been transmitted down to us of his public transactions is, 
that he was joint candidate with Caesar in soliciting th^ 
consulship, in opposition to Bibulus: in which, however, 
he did not succeed. In the civil war which afterwards broke 
out, he took part with Pompey; if not ai^tively, at least by 
bis good wishes and advipe: for it appears, by a passage in 
Qvsfu^s Commentaries, that the former was wholly guided 
by his counsels. It is unnecessary to mtntioB the high 
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restrained me from proposing in person, what I 
can, with less scruple, request at this distance: 
for a letter, you know, spares the confusion of 
a blush. I will own then, that I have a very 
strong, and, I trust, a very pardonable passion 
of being celebrated in your writings : and 
though you have more than onee given noe 
assurance of your intending me that honour, 
yet, I hope you will excuse my impatience of 
seeing your design executed. I had always, 
indeed, conceived a high expectation of yoar 
performances in this kind : but the specimen I 
have lately seen of them is so far superior to 
all I had figured in my imagination, that it has 
fired me with the most ardent desire of being 
immediately distinguished in your glorious an- 
nals. It is my ambition, I confess, not only to 
live for ever in the praises of future ages, but 
to have the present satisfaction, likewise, of see- 
ing myself stand approved in the authoritative 
records of my ingenious friend. I am sensible, 
at the same time, that your thoughts are already 
deeply engaged in the prosecution of your origi- 
nal design. But, as I percieive you have almost 
completed your account of the Italic and Ma- 



reputation he had gained by his literary abilities, as this part 
of his character will be sufficiently laid open to the reader 
in the present letter. Orai, pro Calio, Suet, in Cos. 19* 
Coi. dc Bell. Cw. iii. 
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rian civil wars*, and remember you proposed 
to carry on the remainder of our history in a 
ceguiar series ; I cannot forbear recommending 
it to your consideration, whether it would be 
best to weave the relation of Catiline's conspi- 
racy intfi the .general texture of your perform- 
ance, or cast it into a distinct work. It is cer- 
tain, several of the Greek historians, will jus- 
tify you in this latter n>ethod. Thus Calli- 
sthenes wrote a narrative of the siege of Troy, 
as both Timoeus and Polybius did of the Pyr- 
rhic and Numantine wars, in so many detached 
pieces from their larger histories ^ As to the 

2 The Italic war, which broke out An. Urb. 663, owed 
its rise to a rejected claim of the Italian provinces to be 
adfnitted into the freedom of the city. It employed the 
arms of the republic for more than two years, and occa- 
sioned greater bloodshed and devastation than those wars 
in which she had been ertgaged with Hannibal and Pyr- 
rhus. Towards the close of it, Cicero, who was at that 
time about IS years of age, served as a volunteer under 
the father of Pompey the Great. Flor. iii. 18. FhiUp. xii. 
The Marian civil war immediately succeeded the Italic, and 
was occasioned by the insatiable ambition of Marius. This 
haughty Roman, envying Sylla the honour of leading the 
army of the republic against Mithridates, to which he had 
been appointed by the senate, procured a law for divesting 
bim of that command, and transferring it into his own 
hands. This war was carried on between the two contend- 
ing chiefs and their adherents, with various success, and the 
most unparalleled cruelty on both sides, till it terminated 
in the perpetual dictatorship of Sylla. Flor, iii. 21. Flut. 
in vit. Mar, et Syll, 

s Callisthenes lived in the times of Alexander the Great, 
and attended that illustrious commander in his expedition 
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honour that will arise to me. it will be nmeh 
the same, I must own, upon whichever scheme 
you may determine to proceed : but I shall r^* 
odve ^p much the earlier gratification of -my 
wishes,'; if^^nstead of waiting till you regularly 
advance to that period of our annals, you 
should enter upon it by this method of antiei* 
pation/7 Besides, by keeping your mind atten- 
tive to one principal scene and character, you 
will treat your subject, I am persuaded, so mudi 
the more in detail, as well as embellish it with 
higher graces. I must acknowledge it is not 
extremely modest thus to impose a task upon 
you which your occupations may well justify 
you in refusing ; and then, to add a further re- 
quest, that you would honour my actions with 

into Persia. Timanis was, by birth, a Sicilian, and flou- 
rished about the year of Rome 471 : he appears, by the chft* 
ractcr which Cicero gives of him in another part of his wri- 
tings, to have been a very learned and elegant historian; and 
he was an author in great esteem with Attic us. Platarch, 
however, speaks of him with much contempt, for having af- 
fected tu rival Thucydides : and he is noted by Longinus H 
a writer that abounded with cold and puerile conceits. He 
acknowledges, nevertheless, that Timaeus had a flowing ima» 
gination, and, upon some occasions, rose up to the true 
sublime. Poly hi us, who died about 17 years before CicefO 
came into the world, wrote a general history in forty books: 
only five of which have reached these times. But he is not 
more distinguished by his compositions, than by the ^end- 
ship he enjoyed with Scipio and Lselius. De Orat* ii, 5» 8* 
Ad Att, vi. 1. P/ti/. in vit. Nicia, Longin. sect, 4. Fiont. 
'd< Hist. GriK. i. 9f i2» 19* 
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your applause : an honour^ after all, ivbicb you 
may not think, perhaps, they greatly deserve. 
Howeyer, when a man has once transgressed 
the bounds <A deeency, it is in vain to recede; 
and his wisest way is to push on boldly in the 
ftame conlSdent course to the end of his pur** 
^pose. I will venture, then, earnestly to entreat 
you not to confine yourself to the strict laws 
pf history, but to give a greater latitude to yeur 
encomiums, than, possibly, you may think my 
actions can claim. I remember, indeed, you 
declare, in one of your very elegeuit prefaces^ 
that you are as inflexible to all. the pleas d[ 
affection, as Xenophon represents Heresies to 
have been to those of pleasured Let me hope, 
nevertheless, if friendship should too strongly 
recommend my actions to your approbation, 
you will not reject her generous partiality ; but 
give somewhat more to affection than rigorous 
truth, perhaps, can justly demand. 

* The story to which Cicero here alludes, is this: Her- 
cules, when he was yet a- youth, as Prodicus relates the 
fable, retired into a place of undisturbed solitude, in order 
to determine with himself what course of life he should 
pursue. Whilst he was in the midst of his contemplations, 
Pleasure and Virtue appeared to him under the figures of 
two beautiful women j and each accosted him in her tuns. 
IJe heard their respective pleas widi great attention : but 
Virtue gained her cause, and entirely won the heart of the 
future hero. If the English reader is disposed to know thia 
stpryifn all its circumstances, he will find it wrought up into 
a very beautiful poem, by the Rev. Mi^« Lowth, and inserted 
uiJPciymetif^pblSift. i 
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If I should prevail upon you to fall in with 
my proposal, you will find the subjecti I per- 
suade myselfy not unworthy of your genius and 
your eloquence. The entire period from tbe 
rise of Catiline's conspiracy to my return from 
banishment, will furnish, I should imagine, a 
moderate volume. It will supply you likewise 
with a noble occasion of displaying your judg- 
ment in politics, by laying open the source of 
those civil disorders, and pointing out their pro- 
per remedies, as well as by giving your reasons 
for approving or condemning the several trans* 
actions which you relate. And should you be 
disposed to indulge your usual spirit of freedom, 
you will have an opportunity of pointing out, at 
the same time, with all the severity of your 
indignation, the treachery and perfidiousness of 
those who laid their ungenerous snares for my 
destruction. I will add too, that this period of 
my life will furnish you with numberless inci- 
dents, which cannot but draw the reader's at- 
tention in a very agreeable manner ; as nothing 
is more amusing to the mind than to contem- 
plate the various vicissitudes of fortune. And 
though they were far, it is true, from being ac- 
ceptable in experience, they cannot fail of giv- 
ing me much entertainment in description ; as 
there is an inexpressible satisfaction in reflect* 
ing at one's ease, on distresses we have formerly 
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sufferedj There is something likewise in that 
compassion, which arises from reading an ac- 
count of the misfortunes which have attended 
others, that casts a most agreeable melancholy 
upop the mind. Who can peruse the relation 
of the last moments of Epaminondas at the 
battle of Mantinea, without finding himself 
touched with a pleasing commiseration? That 
glorious chief, you may remember, would not 
suffer the dart to be drawn out of his side^ till 
he was informed that his shield was safe from 
the hands of his enemies : and all hb concern 
amidst the anguish of his wound was, to die 
with glory ^^ What can be more interesting, al- 
so, than the account of the flight and death of 
Themistocles^! The truth of it is, a mere nar- 
rative of general facts affords little more enter- 



^ Epaminondas headed the forces of the Thebans m a 
battle which they fought with the Lacedemonians at Manti- 
nea, a town in Arcadia. The Thebans gained the victory, 
but lost their invaluable commander : whose death was at* 
tended with the circumstances which Cicero here' mentions. 
Jvitin. vi. 7 9 8. 

^ Themistocles, after having distinguished himself among 
bis country men^the Athenians, by his military virtues, par- 
ticularly in the wars in which they were engaged with Xerxes, 
had rendered himself so popular, that it was thought ne* 
cessary to remove him : and accordingly he was obliged to 
withdraw from Athens. As the historians mention notkinff 
of his return, Manutius proposes an emendation, suggested 
to him by one of his friends, who imagined, that instead 
of reditu it should be read interiiu. This would agree very 

VOL. J. Q 
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toinmeDt to the reader, than he might find in 
perusing one of our public registers \ Whereafl, 
in the history of any extraordinary person, oar 
fdar and hope^ our joy and sorrow, our astonish* 
ment and expectation, are each of them. en* 
gaged by turns. And if the final result of all 
should be concluded with some remarkable ca- 
tastrophe, the mind of the reader is filled with 
the highest possible gratification. For these 
reasons I am the more desirous of persuading 
you to separate my story from the general 
thread of your narration, and work it up into a 
detached performance : as, indeed, it will exhi- 
bit a great variety of the most interesting and 
afiecting scenesJ 

When I tell you it is my ambition to be cele- 

well with the account which is given of his death : for hav- 
ing been received in his exile by Artaxerxcs, he was ap- 
pointed to command a body of forces in an expedition 
which that prince was preparing against the Grecians. But. 
Themistocles, rather than turn his arms against his coantiy, 
chose to put an end to his life by a draught of poison. Phi, 
in vita Themst. 

• These originally were books preserved in the Pontifical 
College, wherein the several divisions of the Roman year 
were marked out as they were regulated by Noma, and the 
particular festivals noted upon which it was unlawful to 
transact any public affairs. These registers in the later ages 
of the republic were much enlarged, and contained a sort of 
journal of the most memorable events, both civil and relt* 
gious, that happened in every year. Lto. i. 19, 20. Disifff • 
«vr Us Fastes par Couiure damiet Mem. de lit. de Pjicmiem* 
de hel kt, i. 67, 
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brated by your pen, I am by no means appre* 
hensive you will suspect me of flattery. The 
consciousness of your merit must always incline 
you to believe, it is envy alone that can be silent 
in your praise : as, on the other side, you cannot 
imagine me so weak as to, desire to be transmit^ 
ted to posterity by any hand, which could not se« 
cure to itself the same glory it bestowed. When 
Alexander chose to have his picture drawn by 
Apelles'', and his statue formed by Lysippus*, 
it was not in order to ingratiate himself with 
those distinguished artists : it was from a firm 
persuasion that the works of these admired 
geniuses would do equal credit both to his re* 
putation and their own. The utmost, however^ 
that their art could perform, was to perpetuate 
the persons only of their celebrated contempo* 
raries: but merit needs not any such visible 
exhibitions to immortalize its fame. Accord* 
ingly the Spartan Agesilaus, who would never 
suffer any picture or statue of him to be taken ^ 
is not less imiversally known, than those who 

7 See an account of this celebrated Grecian painter, in 
remark 29* p* 130. of this vol. 

' A famous statuary: of whom Demetrius, as cited by 
Quintilian, remarks, that ho was more celebrated for ta- 
king a strong than an agreeable likeness. Quint, Inst. Orat. 
xii. 10. 

' Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was one of the most con* 
siderable persons of his age, both for civil and military vir- 
tues ; insomuch that he justly acquired the appellation of 

G 2 
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have been most foDd of having tbeir persons 
pied out fot posterity. The single treatise which 
Xenophon has written in praise of that renown- 
ed general, is more to his glory, than all the 
pictures and statues of all the artists in the uni- 
verse. It would be a much higher satisfaction 
to me, therefore, as it would be a far greater 
honour, to be recorded by your hand thiin that 
of any other; not only because your genius 
would raise and adorn my actions with the same 
advantage as Timseus^ has displayed those of 
lunoleon^, or Herodotus^ those of Themis- 

Age&ilaus the great But thotigh nature had been uncom- 
monly liberal to him in the nobler endowments of the mind, 
she had treated him very unfavourably ih those of the body. 
He was remarkably low of stature, had one 1^ shorter 
than the other; and so very despicable a coontenance^ 
that he never failed of raising contempt in those who were 
unacquainted with his moral and intellectual excellenciei. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he was unwilling to be de- 
livered down to posterity, under the disadvantages of so 
unpromising a figure. Flut, in vit* AgtsU, Com. Nepm m 
vita Agesil. 8. 

1 The works of Timsus arc lost. 

s Timoleon is one of the noblest characters in all anti- 
quity, and distinguished not only by his private virtues^ but 
by approving himself, upon every occasion^ the great a»- 
sertor of public liberty. He was employed by the Corin- 
thians as general of those forces which they sent to the re- 
lief of the Syracusans, against the execrable tyranny of Di- 
onysius. He executed this commission with great honour 
and success ; for having driven Dionysius out of Sicily, mnd 
restored the inhabitants to their rights and privileges, he re- 
signed the supreme command. He continued, however, to 
live among the S3rracusans as a private man, enjoying, at 
Plutarch observes, the glorious satbfaction of seeing so many 
cities owe their ease and happiness to his generous and he- 
roic labours* Pint, in vit. Timol. 
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tocles^; but because of the additional credit I 
shall receive from the applause of so illustrious, 
so experienced, and so approved a patriot. By 
this means I shall enjoy, not only the same glo^ 
rious privilege which, as Alexander observed 
when he was at Sigeum, Achilles received 
from Homer^; but what is still more import- 
ant, the powerful testimony of a man, who is 
himself distinguished by the noblest and most 
uncommon virtues. Accordingly, I have been 
always wonderfully pleased with the sentiment 
which Naevius ^ puts into the mouth of Hector, 
where that hero, speaking of the approbation 

' Herodotus flourished about 440 years before the birth 
of Christ, under the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, kings 
of Persia. 

^ See above, remark 6. p. 81. 

^ Alexander being elected commander in chief of the con- 
federate troops which the Grecians sent against Xerxes, 
crossed the Hellespont with his army, and landed at Sigeum, 
a promontory near Troy, where he visited the tomb of Achil- 
les. Upon this occasion, he is said to have broken out into 
the following exclamation : ** O happy youth ! in having 
" found a Homer to celebrate thy virtues." Plut. in vit* 
Alex, Cic. pro Arch, poet. 

^ A dramatic poet, who died at Rome An. Urb. 550, 
about 203 years before the Christian sr^ ; some fragments 
of his works still remain. The sentiment here quoted from 
him, is truly noble ; as there is not, perhaps, a more certain 
indication of a low and little mind, than to be elevated by 
undistinguishing applause, or depressed by vulgar censure. 
Trophies of honour, or monuments of disgrace, are not the 
works of every hand. Some men are incapable of blasting a 
reputation, but by approving it : and are never satirists, but 
wljen they mean to be panegyrists. 
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he bad received from his illustrious father, 
adds, that it gave him so much the more aatis* 
fiictioD, as coming from one who was, himself 
the great object of universal applause. But 
should want of leisure, (for it would be an in* 
justice to our friendship to suppose it can be 
want of inclination,) should your occupationi 
then prevent your compliance with this my ra* 
qu^est; I may, perhaps, be obliged to take a 
method, which, though often condemned, if 
supported, nevertheless, by several considerable 
examples : I mean, to be the historian of my 
own transactions. But you are sensible tfaeie 
are two inconveniences which attend this 
scheme : for a man must necessarily be more 
reserved in setting forth those parts of his con- 
duct which merit approbation; as he will be 
inclined entirely to pass over others which may 
deserve reproach. I must add, likewise, that 
what a writer says to bis own advantage, al* 
ways carries with it a less degree of force and 
authority, than when it comes from any other 
pen. In a word, the world in general is little 
disposed to approve iany attempt of this kind. 
On the contrary, one often hears the more mo* 
dest method of the poets at the Olympic 
games, recommended upon such occasions, 
who, after they have crowned the several vie* 
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tors, and publicly called over their names, al* 
ways employ some other person to perform the 
same office to themselves, that they may not be 
the heralds of their own applause. This impu- 
tation, therefore, I would willingly avoid : as I 
certainly shall, if you should comply with my 
request, and take this employment out of my 
bands. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, that I spend 
so much time and pains in soliciting you for 
this purpose, after having so often heard you 
declare your intentions of giving the world a 
very accurate history of my administration. 
But you must remember the natural warmth 
of my temper, and that I am fired, as I told 
you in the beginning of my letter, with an im- 
patient desire of seeing this your design carried ' 
into execution. To own the whole truth, I am 
ambitious of being known to the present gene- 
ration by your writings, and to enjoy, in my 
life- time, a foretaste of that little share of glory 
which I may expect from future ages. If it be 
not too much trouble, therefore, I should be 
glad you would immediately let me know your 
resolution. And should it prove agreeable to 
my request, I will draw up some general me- 
moirs of my transactions for your use : if other* 
wise, I will take an opportunity of discoursing 
further with you upon tbis^affair in person. In 
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the mean time, continue to polish the work 

you have begun, and to love me as usual^. 
Farewel. 



7 Pliny has made a request to Tacitos, of die sajBC nsr 
ture with that which is the subject of the letter before us; 
and though it is by no means enlivened with so much spirit^ 
it is dictated, however, by a far less extravagptnt pasMon. 
He confesses himself fond, indeed, of being transmitted to 
posterity, by the pencil of that celebrated historiaii : but 
adds, at the same time, that he is far from desiring Uni to 
paint his actions in colours more strong than fact will justify. 
See P/ffi. Let. vol. ii. p. 432. rem, c. This express restrictioQ 
seems to glance ^t that most extraordinary passage in tho 
present epistle, where Cicero entreats his friend ^ not to 
*^ confine himself to the strict laws of history, but to give a 
*' greater latitude to his epcomiums than Lucceius might pos* 
** sibly think his actions could claim.^ And never did vanity, 
it must be acknowledged, utter or conceive a more ridicQ- 
Iqus and contemptible wish ! The voice of praise can alone 
be justly pleasing, when it harmonizes with conscious merit: 
and the applause that does not accord with truth, must, of 
' all dissopanicies, surely, prove the most offensive to a weil- 
formed ear. But it is extremely observable how much Ci* 
cero's judgment was at variance with his practice : for he 
has himself shewn, in very strong terms, the absurdity of 
claiming more reputation than a man has merit to support. 
It is solid worth alone, be justly remarks, that can secure e 
lasting fame ; for nothing can be durable that is fictitious. 
The former, says he, strikes its root deep, and spreads £sr» 
Vhile the latter soon withers and dies away, like the beauties 
of a transient flower. Vera gloria radices agity et propagtt^ 
tur : Jicta omnia celeriter, tanquamflosculiy decidant ; nee ji» 
mulatum potest esse qfUdquam diutumum. De offic. ii« l!|» ^ 
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LETTER XXI. 

[A.U.697.] 
QuiNTus Metellus Nepos®, to Cicero. 

Those calumnies with which that most viru- 
lent, surely, of the human race^ is perpetually 
loading me in his public harangues, are well 
compensated by the satisfaction I receive from 
your obliging offices. When I consider, in- 
deed, the worthless hand from whence these 
arrows take their flight, I look upon them' 
with the contempt they deserve : and am very 

^ It is impossible to determine exactly when this letter 
was written, as it carries no interna) marks sufficient to 
point out its date with pirecision. Ragazonius, who has 
taken the pains to settle the order of these epistles, places it 
under the present year, and supposes it to have been written 
by Metellus, when he was governor in Spain : to which pro- 
yince he went as proconsul after the expiration of his con- 
sulship. ^ 

9 The commentators suppose that the person here alluded 
to is Clodius, who was now aedile, and employing the power 
which that office gave him, to the same factious purposes as 
he had exercised his late tribuneship. Hut this conjecture 
appears altogether groundless. For Cicero taking notice to 
Atticus of the death of Metellus, which seems to have hap- 
pened soon after this letter was written, tells him it was pro- 
bable that he had appointed Clodius his heir: a circum- 
stance utterly inconsistent with the supposition above men- 
tioned. The same letter may be produced as aii evidence, 
likewise, that whatever were the good offices which Me- 
tellus here acknowledges, they did not proceed from the 
suggestions of Cicero's heart ; for he speaks of him to 
Atticus as of one whose character and conduct he greatly 
disapproved* Jd Att, iv. 7. 
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willing he should cease to act as a relation, 
since I have the pleasure to see you assume 
that character in his stead. To say the truth, 
notwithstanding I had formerly so much re- 
gard for him as to have twice preserved him, 
even in spite of himself, I should now be glad 
to forget there is such a person in the world. 

That I might not trouble you too frequently 
with my letters, I have written to LoUius con- 
cerning my affairs; who will let you know 
what measures I am desirous may be taken in 
regard to the accounts of this province ^ If 
it be possible, let me still enjoy a place in your 
affection. Farewel. 

* Spain. 
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LETTER I. 

[A. U. 698.] 

To QuiNTus Anchabius^ Proconsul. 

I RECOMMEND the two SODS of my very ex- 
cellent friend Aurelius, as well deserving your 
esteem. They are adorned, indeed, with every 
polite and valuable qualification : as they are 
in the number likewise of those with whom 

4 Quintus Ancbarius was tribune An. Urb. 694 ; when 
he distinguished himself by his resolute opposition to the fac 
tious measures of his colleague Vatinius. In the year 6*97 
he was chosen pnetor ; and at the expiration of that office, he 
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I most intimately converse. If ever then my 
recommendation bad any weight with you, 
(and much, I am sensible, it ever had,) let it 
prevail, I conjure you, iH the present instance. 
And be assured, the honours with which you 
shall distinguish these, my friends, will not 
only indissoUibly unite to you two excellent 
and grateful young men, but, at the same time, 
confer a very singular obligation upon myself. 
Farewel. 



LETTER 11. 

[A. U. 698.] 

To PuBLius Lentulus, Proconsul. 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you as- 
sure me that the frequent accounts I send you 
of your affairs, together with the convincing 
proofs I have given you of my friendship, are 
circumstances extremely agreeable to you. I 
should ill deserve, indeed, those singular fii- 
vours you have conferred upon me, if I were 
capable of refusing you my best services : and 
nothing is more pleasing to me in this long and 
very distant separation, than thus to converse 

succeeded Piso in the government of Macedonia ; in which 
province this letter is addressed to him. Orat, pro 5exf,5d* 
in Pisen, 36. Ross remark on the epist. of Ctc. 
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with you as often as possible. If you do not 
hear from me as frequently as you wish, it is 
solely because I dare not trust my letters to 
every conveyance. But whenever I shall be 
able to put them into hands upon which I 
may safely rely, be assured I shall not suffer 
the opportunity to slip by me. 

If, is not easy to give a satisfactory answer 
to your inquiry concerning the sincerity of 
your professed friends, and the disposition of 
others in general towards you. This only I 
will venture to say, that a certain party, and 
particularly those who have the strongest ob- 
ligations, as well as the greatest abilities to 
distinguish themselves in your service, look 
upon you with envy : that (agreeably to what 
I have myself experienced upon a different 
occasion) those whom, in justice to your coun- 
try, you have necessarily offended, are your 
avowed opposers; as others, whose interests 
and honours you have generously supported, 
are much less inclined to remember your fa- 
vours than to oppose your glory. These are 
circumstances, indeed, which I long suspected, 
and have often intimated to you : but of which 
I am now most thoroughly convinced. I ob- 
sel'ved upon the same occasion (and I believe I 
told you so in a former letter,) both Horten-^ 
sius and LucuUus to be extremely in your in- 
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ter€st$ : as among those who were in the ma* 
gistracy Lucius Racilius appeared very aiiH 
cerely and affectionately to espouse your caoae. 
But, excepting the two former, I cannot naoM 
any of the consulars who discovered the leut 
degree of friendship towards you, when your 
affair was before the senate. As for my own 
endeavours, they might perhaps be generally 
considered as flowing rather from those sio^ 
gular favours I have received at your hands^ 
than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real 
sentiments. With regard to Pompey, he seldom 
attended the house at that season : but I must 
do him the justice to say, he often takes an op* 
portunity, without my previously leading him 
into the subject, of discoursing with me coih 
ceming your affair; as well as very willingly 
enters into the conversation, whenever I start 
it myself Your last letter, I perceived, was 
extremely agreeable to him ; and I could not 
but observe, with equal admiration and ple»* 
sure, the polite and most judicious manner in 
which you addressed him. Before he received 
this letter, he seemed a little inclined to suspect, 
that the notion which some had entertained of 
his inclination to be your competitor had 
alienated you from him. But you have now 
wholly fixed that excellent man in your in* 
terest: who, in truth, had all the antecedent 
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reasons for being so, that an uninterrupted se-* 
ries of the highest services could possibly give 
bim^ I must confess, he always appeared to 
me, even when the conduct of Caninius had 
raised the strongest suspicions of tlie contrary ^^ 
to favour your views : but I can now assure 
you, that I found him, after he had perused 
your letter, entirely disposed to promote what- 
ever may contribute either to your interest, or 
your honours. You may consider then what 
I am going to offer as his immediate senti* 
ments and advice : as indeed it is the result of 
frequent consultations which we have held to- 

* See remark 6. p. 56. 

^ It was an usual artifice with Pompev to employ his 
friends in soliciting those honours in his behalf, to which he 
affected to appear himself perfectly indifferent, or even 
averse. This was his policy in the present instance ; and at 
the same time that he pretended to serve Lentulus in this af- 
fiair, his creature Caninius, a tribune of the people, was 
practising every stratagem in order to procure this com- 
mission for Pompey. ** And though Cicero," (as Mr.Ro99 
observes) ^' either out of a tenderness for Lentulus, or ouj^ 
*^ of an apprehension of displeasing Pompey, to whom he 
^^ was at this time making his court, represents him in this 
<< place as acting an honest and friendly part: yet in a 
*' letter to his brother, where he may be supposed to deliver 
^* his real sentiments, he speaks quite differently : nam quod 
*' de Pompeio Caninius agity sane quam refrixit : neque enim 
*^ res probatur ; et Pompeius noster in omicitia P. LentuU 
" vituperaiury et kercule non est idem, Ep. vi. lib. 2. The 
*• truth of the case is this : when Pompey found it was im- 
** possible for him to procure this commission, he pre- 
" tended a friendship for Lentulus, and joined with Cicero 
'' in giving the advice, which makes a great part of this. 
«* letter/' 
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gather. Accordingly, we are of opinion that 
it may be proper for you to consider whellier 
any advantages may be derived from your 
being in possession of Ciiicia and Cyprus. For 
if there should appear a sufficient probability 
of b^g able to make yourself master of 
Alexandria and Egypt, we think it equally for 
your own honour, and that of the republic^, 
to march thither with your army, supported 
by your fleet; having first left the king at 
Ptolemais, or some other convenient place in 
that neighbourhood. By these means, when 

7 A general sketch of Ptolemy's character has already 
been given in the notes on the preceding book ; and it ap- 
pears from thence, that nothing could be less to the ho- 
nour of the commonwealth, than to interpose in behalf of 
this justly- rejected monarch. Cicero himself represents 
him in one of his orations, as unworthy of the crowD he 
wore : turn (says he) neque genere neque ammo regis eue^ inter 
omnesfere video convenire. In. Rull. ii. But what is still 
more extraordinary, Cicero makes the very measures which 
he here so strongly recommends to Lentulus, an article of 
Ms charge against Anthony. It was by the persuasion of 
(he latter that Gabinius undertook (as has already been 
observed) the restoration of Ptolemy: and Anthony com- 
manded the Roman cavalry in that expedition. This af- 
fords a topic of great indignation in one of the Philippics ; 
and Cicero there speaks of this transaction (as he ought al- 
ways to have spoken of it), as a most impudent violation of 
all authority both sacred and civil : inde iter (says he) ad 
AUxandriam contra senatus auctoritatem, contra rempvbUcam 
et religiones. Philip^ ii. 19. But what opinion most every 
unprejudiced reader conceive of our author, when he thus 
finds him condemning and approving the same transaction, 
and adnsing his friend to pursue a step which he afterwards 
publicly and justly reproached in his adversary > See 
remark 3. p. 51. of this vol. 
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you shall have quieted the disturbances in 
Alexandria, and Secured it by a proper num- 
ber of forces ; Ptolemy may sitfely take pos- 
session of his kingdom. Thus he will be re- 
stored by you as the senate had once' de- 
creed : and restored too without an army, a^ee- 
ably to the sentiments of those who insist upon 
observing the injunctions of the oracle* We 
are the rather confirmed in recommending this 
measure, as there is no decree of the senate sub- 
sistbg, which particularly prohibits you from 
replacing Ptolemy on his throne. As to the or- 
der which absolutely forbids all assistance what- 
soever to be given to him ; you know it was 
not only protested against when it was voted, 
but is generally looked upon rather as the 
warm dictates of an exasperated factidn, than 
as havitlg the full authority of a decree of the 
senate. However, we deem it necessary to add, 
that we are sensible the world will judge of the 
propriety of this scheme entirely by the event '^ 
Should it succeed as we wish, your policy and 
resolution will universally be applauded ; on the 
other hand, should it miscarry, , it will un- 
doubtedly be condemned as an action of ill- 
considered and unwarrantable ambition. How 

* See remark 5, p. 54. of this vol. 
VOL. I. H 
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fat this enUttyrise may be prabtkaUe, ycMH uto 
are sittiaitfed aimdst nithin view of £|Sy^ <M 
the moM competent judge. If, therefore, yoa 
are well satisfied of being able to fender ytMT^ 
self maMer bf that kingdom, we are deariy lOi 
opinion you should not delay yoor March oM 
iiiOmeM : but if yon are doubtful of the 6acceMy 
it is our advice that yon by no Mean^ make ti^ 
attenaipt. This I will venture to assure yM, 
that should you execute this project in th^ PMth 
ner we wish, there will be a very consideraUc 
party to give it applause even during your ab^ 
sence ; as all Rome will unite in the same ap* 
probatioti, the moment you shall return hmaagiit 
us. Nevertheless, I am persuaded, if ^is schclM 
should not take the desired eflfect, it may be ait'* 
tended with very disagreeable conseq(te!need to 
yourself; not only upon account of that ordiT 
of the s6taate which I just now mentioned^ ftttt 
likewise in regard to the oracle. When, thisr6»- 
fore, I recommend such measures as you shift 
have full bsisurance will terminate in^ourgtidTy, 
I tnust at the same time strongly dfestrade yoii 
frdm engagmg in them, if you should have the 
least reason to apprehend an opposition. ¥\M: 
(I repeat it again) the world will be detcirmkrtiil 
in their opinion of this whole transaction, not as 
it is reasonable, but as it shall prove successful. 
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If tbd: method here proposed shoyld appe^jrtqo 
dianjgeroua to he hi^^iaxled Ja your own person; 
we think it may at least be advisable to as^bt 
the king wilih a number of yonf: forces, pro-» 
vided he shall give sufficient dewrity to your 
friends m ;the province, for repaying them the 
money they have advanced in support of Jbds 
cause. And, ihdeed, the cirbumstancea And 
fdtuation of your government render it ejc- 
tremely easy, €ither*to promote or obstruct his 
restoration, as you shall see proper. After all, 
you are the best judge what method will be 
most expedient to pursue; I thought it.ijny 
part, however, to inform you of these our con** 
current sentiments* 

You congratulate me on the prosperous 8itu<> 
ation of my affairs in giena'al, and particularly 
on the friaidship of Milo, together with tbe 
vain and ineffectual schemes* of die worthless 
Clodius. It is no wonder you should rejoice in 
these the generous effects of your own amicable 
offices. But to say .truth, such an incredible 
perversen§ss (not to give it a more severe appel- 
ladon) prevails aipongst a certain party, that 
they rather choose to alienate me by their jea- 
lousies from the common cause, than to retaip 
me in that interest by their favour and encou- 

H 2 
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^ageIIlent^ I will own to you, their malice 
has almost driven me firom those principles 
which I have so long and so invariaUy pur- 
sued. At least, if they have not provoked me 
so far as to make me forget the dignity of my 
character ; they have taught me that it is high 
time I should act with a view likewise to mj 
own security. I might, consistently with the 
strictest duties of patriotism, reconcile bodi 
these distinct ends, were there any hononr or 
fortitude in those of consular rank. But such 
a meanness of spirit prevails in general among 
them, that, instead of applauding the resolu- 
tion with which my actions have been ever 
uniformly directed in the cause of the com- 
monwealth, they look with envy upon those 
dignities to which my public services have ad- 
vanced me. I the rather mentbn this, as it is 
to you that I am principally indebted, not only 
for the happiness of being restored to my coiin- 
try, but almost for my very first successfiil 
steps in -the paths of patriotism and of gk>ry. 

s Cicero was at this time acting a part which gsve 
great and just oJBTence to those who were in the true intereit 
of their country ; for he was falling in with the measures of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. He endeavours, therefore, to 
palliate this unworthy conduct as well as he can ; but as 
he enters more fully into the motives of this step in the I7tk 
letter of this book, the reader is referred to the observations 
upon that epistle. 
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I perceive this opposition does not proceed 
(as I formerly suspected) from my not being 
oi noble birth ^; since they were actuated, I 
have observed, by the same malignant spirit 
against yourself, who are confessedly descended 
from one of the first families in Rome. Ac* 
cordingiy, though your enemies are contented^ to 
see you among those of principal rank in the re* 
public, they will by no means suffer you to soar 
higher. I rejoice that the parallel between us ex* 
tends no farther; and though we have, met with 
an equal degree of malice from the world, that 
the respective consequences however have 
proved extremely different. For a wide diffe- 
rence there surely is between suffering some di- 
minution in point of honours, and being aban- 
doned to total ruin. If I have not greater rea- 
son to lament this cruel outrage of my adver* 
saries, it must be attributed to your generous 
interposition ; as it was by your means it proved, 
in the final event, of far more advantage to my 
reputation than of prejudice to my fortunes. 
Suffer me then, from a principle of gratitude 
as well as affection, to exhort you eamesdy 



1 Nobility among the Romans was considered (as Ma- 
nutios observes upon this passage) not in opposition to the 
Plebeian rank, for many Plebeian families were noble ; but 
in contra-distinction to those whose ancestors had not borne 
any of the honourable magistracies in Rome. And of this 
number was Cicero. 
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to pursue the dictates of that weU*r^iilated 
ambition, with which you were inflamed from 
your earliest youth : nor let any injurious treat- 
ment depress that heroism of your mind, which 
I have ever admired and valued. The world, 
believe me, entertains the highest opinion of 
your merit, and loudly proclaims that enlarged 
and generous spirit which distinguishes all your 
actions : and it particularly remembers, to yoor 
immortal honour, the patriotism of your illus- 
trious consulship. You are sensible, therefore^ 
how much the least additional glory, which 
shall accrue to you from your civil and military 
conduct in the government of your province^ 
will increase and strengthen this general lustre 
of your reputation. But let me express my 
wishes at the same time, in the first place, that 
you would not engage in any enterprise with 
your army, without having long and maturely 
examined it in all its consequences, nor witil- 
out being sufficiently prepared to carry it into 
execution: and in the next, that you would 
be persuaded, of what I doubt not you are 
already sensible, that you ^ill find it eltreme- 
ly easy to continue in the possession of that 
pre-eminence amongst your fellow-citizens, to 
which you have always aspired. That you may 
not imagine, however, I am offering the idle tri- 
bute of unnecessary advice, I must add, that I 



I 

fould not red^t upon the ti^tlMnt w€ huve 
feQlh received, without thinJkiag it proper tf> 
exhort you. \yell to consider for thic^ future ra 
"H^hom you repose your coflifideo^e. 

Aa to your inquiry conceraiQg the situatiw 
of public affairs^ there are greeMi diviaioofi 
amongst us : but the sseal and prudeivce of the 
Mveral parties are by no means equal. Thoae 
urbo enjoy the largest shareof wealth and power ^ 
have gained a superiority of credit likewise by 
the folly and instability of their antagonists : 
for they have obtained from the senate, with 
very little opposition, what they had no hopes 
of receiving even from the people, without 
raiding great disturbances. Accordingly the 
house has voted Caegar a sum of money for the 
payment of his army, together with a power 
of nominating ten lieutenants ; as they have 
also, without the least difficulty, dispensed with 
the Sempronian law for appointing him a suc- 
cessor'. I do but slightly touch upon these 
particulars, as I c«.jinot reflect on our f^ffms 

* Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 

9 These imipQcJerate ^nd fatal concessions to C£^$^r'9 am- 
bition were absolutely unconstitutional, ap(} most evidently 
tended to the subversion of the republic. But if the reader 
is surprised ^t so meap and so impolitic a pomplj^nce on the 
part of the senate, bow much higher will his wonder ris^, 
wben he is informed that Cicerohimself was the chief adviser 
and promoter of these very me^urtes wbi<fh he her^ 90^- 
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with any satisfiustion. However, I mention 
them as suggesting ' an useful caution to both 
of us, to preserve a proper poise between our 
interest and our honour, and not to advance 
one by an undue depression of the other. A 
maxim this, which I have learned, not so much 
from my favourite philosophy as from sad 
experience; and which I would recommend 
to you ere you are taught it by the same on- 
pleasing method of conviction. 

Your congratulations on my daughter*8 mar- 
riage with Crassipes^ are agreeable to your 

demns ? If this were a fact which stood upon the credit of 
historians, the passage before us would strongly incline one 
to suspect that they had misrepresented tbe truth. But we 
have a testimony to produce^ which, though of undoubted 
authority, is the last one should have expected in the case ; 
for it is the testimony of Cicero himself. In a speech which 
he pronounced at the bar either a little before, or soon after 
the date of this letter, he mentions each of these particular 
grants, which he enumerates to Lentulus, and then addt» 
Harum ego sententiarum et Princeps et AxxcioxfuL Ormt. 
pro BaWoy 27. 

The Sempronian law here spoken of, was procured by 
C. Semproni us Gracchus, a tribune of the people, A. U • $3 1 , 
and enacted that the senate should annually appoint suc- 
cessors to the consular provinces. 

^ Tullia, when she married Crassipes, was the widow of 
Piso,surnamed Frugi; of whom an account has been given 
in the notes on the former book. This second match did 
not prove so satisfactory as Cicero here promises himself; 
for Crassipes soon took a disgust to Tullia, which ended in a 
divorce. As he is very seldom and but slightly mentioned 
in Cicero's writings, all that we know of him is, that he was 
a nobleman of the first rank. 
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U6ual politeness : I hope and believe this alli- 
ance will yield me great satisfactiop. — ^Your 
son is a youth of so promising a turn, that I 
catmot forbear conjuring you to train him up 
in those refined arts which have ever been your 
peculiar taste and study; but chiefly in that 
best and noblest discipline, the imitation of your 
exalted virtues. Believe me, I greatly love and 
esteem him, not only in return to the singular 
affection he has ever shewn me, but particularly 
as he is the son, and the worthy son too, of my 
valuable friend. Farewel. 

LETTER III. 

[A. U. 698.] 

To Farius Gallus*. 

I RECEIVED your letter immediately upon my 
return from Arpinum, together with one like- 
wise from Avianus^ in which he very gene- 
rously offers to give me credit as long as I 
shall require. Now let me desire you to ima- 
gine yourself in my situation, and then tell me 
whether I can, with a good grace, ask him to 
allow me even the least time for the payment 

• The same person to whom the 1 1th letter of the forego- 
ing book is written. 

^ He seems to have been the proprietor of the statues 
mentioned below. 



ft 
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of this money, much less above n yew? In* 
dead, my dear friend, I should not have been 
in this digiculty, if yom had not exceeded the 
limita of my commission, both in the particulars 
and the sum. However, I am not only willing 
to ratify the agreement you have made for tb^ 
statues you mention, but am likewise nouch 
obliged to you. I am sensible, indeed, .that in 
the zeal of your friendship, you have purchased 
for me what pleased your own eye, and what 
you imagined would be worthy of mine : and I 
always considered you as a man of the most ju- 
dicious and elegant taste in every kind. Never- 
theless, I shall be extremely glad if Damasippus^ 
should continue in the resolution of taking these 
figures off my hands ; for, to own the plain 
truth, I have no sort of inclination to them 
myself. As you w ere not apprised of my inten- , 
tions, you have actually consented to pay more 
for these four or five pieces of sculpture', than 
I would have given for all the statues in the 
universe. You compare the images of the 
priestesses of fiacchus to those of the Muses 

^ Damasippus was a celebrated virtuoso of these timea^ 
who, after having ruined his fortunes by his extravagant 
passion for antiques, turned Stoic. Horace has ridiculed 
his character and his conversion with great humour^ in 
one of his satires. Vid. Herat. Sat. ii, 3. 

^ These statues appear, by what follows, to have been 
three Bacchanals, a Mars, and some Bgure designed for the 
support of a table. 
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which I bought of Metellus. But surelj, oiy 
friend, the two iQStances are by no means pa^ 
rallel. For, in the first place, the Muses them* 
selves would have condemned me, if I bad ever 
rated them at so extravagant a price-: and in 
the next, I purchased the figures you mention, 
as bearing an allusion to my studies, and afford*- 
ing a suitable ornament to my library. But 
where can I, with any propriety, place these 
Bacchanals ? ' That they are, as j^ou assure me, 
extremely beautiful, I know full well; for I 
have frequently seen them: and, therefore, I 
should particularly have named them to you, if 
they had suited my. purpose. The purchases 
which I usually make of this kind, are such 
only as are proper to embellish my Palaestra*, 
in the same manner as the public Gymnasia 
, are generally decorated. But would it not be 
absurd enough, my good friendj if I, who, upon 
all occasions, you know, have distinguislied 

* The PalaBstra was properly apart of those public build- 
ings which the Grecians (from whom the Romans took them) 
called Gymnasia, which were originally designed fqr exer- 
cises of various kinds, and in which, in after-times, the 
philosophers, likewise, held their schools. What Cicero 
here calls his Falaatra^ seems to be the same building which, 
in a letter to Atticus» he terms his Academia^ and which 
appears to have bf^en some apartments, or perhaps a dis- 
tinct building, of his Tusculan villa, appropriated prin- 
cipaliy to the purposes of «tudy, but adapted also to those 
bodily exercises which the ancients seldom passed 'a day 
without practising. Vid, Ad Att. i. 5, 6, 9- 
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myself as the friend of peace, should «nwt a 
statue of the god of wan It is well tbe^^ was 
not a Saturn too ; for how could I have expectied 
to have been out of debt, whilst I had lived un- 
der the aspect of two such unlucky diviiuties'? 
Mercury would have been a much more wel- 
come guest ; for I should have hoped, by his 
influence, to have made a mope advantageous 
bargain* with Avianus. As to the figure de* 
signed for the support of a table, which you 
intended to reserve for your own use, you shall 
have it, if you still remain m the same aiind ; 
if not, I am ready to take it myself. Upon 
the whole, however, I had much rather have 
employed this money in the purchase of a little 
lodge at Tarracina^, that I might not always 
trouble my friend and host. But this mistake 
is partly owing to the carelessness of my freed- 
man, in not observing the instructions I gave 
him, and partly also to Junius, whom 1 sup- 
pose you know, as he is a particular friend of 

' Alluding (as Manutius observes) to the notions o{ the 
judicial astrologers, who pretended that Mars and Saturn 
were unlucky planets. 

' Mercury was supposed to preside over commerce, from 
whence it is probable that the MercwruUetf mentioned in a 
letter of Cicero to his brother, were a company of merchants. 
Vid. Ad Q. F. il S. 

^ It is now called Terracina ; a town in the €a$Kpag»a A 
Roma. It lay in the road from Rome to Cicero's villa at 
FormiiB. 
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Avianus. As I have lately built some addi- 
tional apartments to my little portico at' Tuscu- 
lanum\ I was desirous of adorning them with a 
few pictures : for, if I take pleasure in any thing 
of this kind, it is 'in paintings. However, if 
I must have these statues, let me know where 
they are/ when they will arrive, and by what 
conveyance you propose to send them. For, if 
Damasippus should change his intentions of 
buying them, I shall find, perhaps, some pre- 
tender to his taste, who may be glad of the 
purchase, and I should be willing to part with 
them even at a loss. > 

When I received your first letter concerning 
the house you want to take, belongbg to Cas^ 
sius, I was just setting out firom Rome, and, 
therefore, I left your commission with my 
daughter. However, I took an opportunity 
myself of talking upon this affair with your 
firiend Nicia, who, you know, is very intimate 
with Cassius. At my return hither, and before 
I had opened your last letter, I inquired of 
Tullia what she had done in this matter. She 
told me, she had applied to Licinia to speak to 



1 Cicero, if we may credit the invective ascribed to Sal- 
lust, expended immense sums in this his favourite villa, 
which, probably, was a very fine one when it came into his 
possession, as it originally belonged to Sylla the dictator. 
Some considerable remains of it are still shewn at Grotta 
Ferrata. Sattuii. dedam. in Ck. 63. PUn* H, N. xxii. 
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her brother Caseius ; but, I believe, he b not 
upoD very good terms with his sister. The 
answer which Lidnia gave my daughter was, 
that her husband being gone into Spain, she 
durst not remove' in his absence and wittiont 
his knowledge. I am greatly obliged to you 
for being so desirous of my company as to be 
impatient to get into a house where yoo may 
not only be near me, but actually under the 
same roof Be assured, I am no less desirous 
of liaving you for my neighbour : and as I am 
sensible bow much it will contribute tOi our 
mutual satisfaction, I shall try every expedient 
for that purpose* If I should have aoy suc- 
cess, I. will let you know: in the mean while, I 
beg you would return me a particular answer to 
this letter, and tell me at the same time when 
I may expect to see you. Farewel. 

^ This lady seems to have been the tenant of tiie houie^ 
which Galluy wanted either to buy or hire. 
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,[A.U.698.] 

To PtrBLius LftKtf^tus, FroQomul. 

i 

MAaotJS 3?Lj&roRtus will folly inform you of 
the promises vfe thare (received from Poaipey, 
together. trilih levefy other circumstance that* 
has been eitber attempted or effected in your 
favour. . He was not only present^ but| iodeed, 
a priocipal agent throughout the whole pro^ 
ceedings^ and he acted lo^very article of your 
ooDCetnsv agreeably to what might be expe^tod * 
firom a judioiOuB^ a vigihtnt, acid im affectionate 
friends To him, likewise, I must, refer ypa 
for ian «iccomit of public af&irs, 0ot well know* 
ing what to say of them my.self. This mt|cb^ 
howe^^er, 1 'cati assure you, th^ they are m 
the hands (and in the hands they ai« likdy 
to flsmain) of our professed friends '^ As for 
myself, both gratitude and prudence, tether 
with yoor .pardcular advke, have determined 
me, ^s they ought, to join in AfV^ interest, 
whom you iiHere formerly desiroius of associating 
^ith youitt laioe. You ape sensible nevertho^ 

' ^ Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 
* FMifney. 
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less, how difficult it is to renounce our old and 
habitual notions of politics; especially under 
a full persuasion of their rectitude. However, 
I conform myself to his systeiDi since I cannot, 
with any decency, oppose him ; and whatever 
some may perhaps ima^e, I am by no means 
acting in this a counterfeit part The truth 
of it is, Pompey has gained such an absolute 
possession of my esteem, that I begin to look 
upon every thing as just and reasonable, which 
&lls in with his interest or inclination ^ I 
should think too, it would be no imprudent 
resolution, even in his adversaries themselvesi 
to desist from an opposition to which they are 
evidently unequal. In the mean time, I have 
the satis&ction to find the world in general 
agreed, that my character requires I should 
support, or, at least, hot obstra^ the measuru 
of Pompey ; while some are even of opinion I 
may reasonably retire from all public business, 
to my favourite pursuits of a literary kind. And, 
indeed, were I not prevented by my friendship 
to Pompey, I should most certainly adopt this 
latter scheme, as of all others the most suitable 
to my inclinations. For I can now no longer 
maintain that dignity in the senate, and that 
freedom in the commonwealth, which was the 



7 See remark 17. p. 171> of this irol. 
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single motive of my ambition, and the sole end 
I proposed to myself in all my labours; a mis- 
fortune, however, which is not peculiar to my- 
self, but extends to every Roman in general. 
In a word, I am under the sad necessity eitlier 
of tamely submitting to the sentiments of those 
few who lead the republic, or of imprudently 
joining in a weak and fruitless opposition ^ I 
the rather mention this, that you may delibe- 
rate, before you return amongst us, what part 
it may be advisable for you to act in the pre- 
sent conjuncture. To speak freely, the mea- 
sures both of those of Senatorian and Eques- 
trian rank, and indeed the whole system of 
the commonwealth in general, ar^ totally 
changed. All, therefore, that I have now to 
wish, is the preservation of the public tranquil- 



* A determined patriot could not have been reduced to 
the alternative which Cicero here mentions : as there was a 
third expedient,which every man of strict political integrity, 
who dared to act up to his principles, would undoubtedly 
have embraced. " An houest physician,'' says Sir- William 
Temple, " is excused for leaving his patient, when he finds 
*^ the disease growing desperate, and can, by his attendance, 
** expect only to receive his own fees, without any hopes or 
** appearance of deserving them." Our author, in one of 
his orations, mentions it to the immortal honour of the ce- 
lebrated Metellus, that de Civitate deeedere quam de sententia 
mdluit : and he who is actuated by the same sublime patriot- 
ism, will never find himself under the poor necessity of jus- 
tifying wrong measures by the impossibility of enforcing right 
ones. See remark 30. p. 181. of this vol. 

VOL. I. I 
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lity, which those who are in the adminifitrm* 
don seem to give us a prospect of enjoyiiig, 
if a certain party could be prevailed upon to 
submit with less impatience to their poww* 
As to any hopes of supporting, in the senate, 
that true consular character of a firm and in** 
flexible patriot, it is in vain now to expect it; 
every mean for that purpose is totally lost, by 
the mistaken conduct of those who disobliged 
Pompey^ and dissolved that strong union 
which subsisted between the senate and the 
Equestrian order ^ 

• Pompey was very desirous of having the several grants 
which he had made to the cities of Asia, after his defeat of 
Mithridates, confirmed by the senate; in which he was 
strongly opposed by Cato, Metellus Celer, Lucullus, and 
others. This occasioned a breach between Pompey and the 
senate, and gave Caesar an opportunity of establishing an in- 
terest wi-th the former; which, at that juncture, he found 
necessary for his purposes. Accordingly, being soon after 
elected consul, he procured a law from the people to ratify 
these acts. Suet, in Jul, Qgi, 19* 

^ The farmers of the public revenues, who were conipotad 
of the principal persons among the Equestrian order^ hafw 
ing, as they pretended, rented some branch of the 
at too high a rate, applied to the senate for relief, 
demands, it seems, were unreasonable : however, in tiie si- 
tuation wherein public affairs then stood, it was thought 
prudent by the more moderate party, not to disoblige so 
considerable a body of men. But Cato obstinately oppoted. 
their demands ; and, by his means, the senate* after keeping 
them in suspense for several months, at length rejected thenp 
petition. But Caesar^ who kn^w how to tarn every tnctdent 
io his advantage, took up the interest of these knights ; and, 
ia his oonsnlship, obtained from the people a remission «f 
one-third part of the stipulated rent This singk pieea of 
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But to return to what more immediately re* 
lates to your own private affairs ;— Pompey is 
extremely your friend ; and, by all that I can 
observe, you naay obtain any thing you shall 
desire duriilg his consulship \ At least I shall 
solicit him very strenuously for that purpose, 
and you may rely upon my most active offices in 
every instance where you are concerned. I am 
well persuaded my assiduity upon this occasion 
will not be disagreeable to him : on the contrary, 
he will receive it with pleasure, were it for no 
other reason than as affording him a proof of 
my grateful disposition. In the mean time, I 
entreat you to believe, that whatever bears the 
least connexion with your interests, is of more 
importance to me than my own. From these 
sentiments it is, that I despair not only of being 
able to return, but even sufficiently to acknow- 
ledge, the infinite obligations I owe you; 
though, at the same time, I am conscious of 
having exerted, upon all occasions, the most un- 
wearied endeavours in your service. 

It is rjumoured here that you have obtained a 
complete victory, and we impatiently expect an 

^iicy (as one of the Greek historians observes) gave him a 
more considerable accession of power, even than he had be^ 
Core acquired by means of the people, as it gained over a' 
much more important order to his party. Ad Att, ii. 1. 
Suit, in Jul. Cos. 20. Ap, B, C. ii. 

' Ponpey and Crassus were at this time consuls. 

I 2 
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express with the confirmation of this agreeable 
news. I have already talked with Pompqr 
upon this subject ; and as soon as your courier 
arrives; I shall employ my utmost diligence in 
convening the senate. In fine, were I to per- 
form much more for your interest thaa lies 
within the compass of my present power, I 
should still think I had fallen far short of what 
you have a right to expect. Farewel. 

LETTER V. 

[A. U. 69s.] 

To Marcus Marius^ 

If your general valetudinary disposition pre* 
vented you from being a spectator of our late 
public entertainments^ it is more to fortune 
than to philosophy that I am to impute your 
absence. But if you declined our party for no 



^ The person to whom this letter is addressed, seems to 
have been of a temper and constitution that placed him far 
below the ambition of being known to posterity. But a pri* 
vate letter from Cicero's hand has been sufficient to dispel 
the obscurity he appears to have loved, and to render his re- 
tirement conspicuous. 

s They were exhibited by Pompey, at the opening of his 
theatre ; one of the most magnificent structures of ancient 
Rome, and so extensive as to contain no less than 80,000 
spectators. It was built after the model of one which be 
saw at Mitylene, in his return from the Mithridatic war ; 
and adorned with the noblest ornaments of statuary and 
painting. Some remains of this immense building still sub- 
sist. Liv, xxxix. Plin. H. N. vii. 3. Flut. m vit. Fmnp. 
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otRer reason than as holding in just contempt 
what the generality of the world so absurdly ad- 
mire, I must at once congratulate you both on 
your health and your judgment. I say this upon a 
Supposition, however, that you were enjoying the 
philosophical advantages of that delightful scene, 
in which, I imagine, you were almost wholly de- 
serted. At the same time that your neighbours, 
probably, were nodding over the dull humour of 
our trite farces ; my friend, I dare say, was in- 
dulging his morning meditations in that elegant 
apartment, from whence you have opened a 
prospect to Sejanum, through the Stabian hills*. 



* Sejanum (if that be the.true reading, for the MSS. dif- 
fer extremely) is found in no other ancient author. Stabiae 
was a maritime town in Campania, situated upon the bay of 
Naples, from whence the adjoining hills here mentioned took 
their name. One may figure the philosophical Marius as 
looking down upon the world from this his delightful retire- 
ment, with reflections of the same kind as those which the 
poet has so exquisitely imaged in the following beautiful 
lines : 

'^ Here, on a single plank, thrown safe on shore, 
^M hear the tumult of liie distant throng, 
** As that of seas remote, or dying storms, 
*^ And meditate on scenes more silent still. 
'^ Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut, 
** Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
** Eager ambition's fiery chase I see: 
" I see the circling hunt of noisy men 
** Burst law's inclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
** Pursuing and pursued ; each other's prey ; 
** As wolves for rapine, as the fox for wiles : 
'< Till death, that mighty hunter, earths them all V 

Youir». 
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And whilst you were employing the rest of the 
day in those various polite amusementSy which 
you have the happy privilege to plan out for 
yourself; we, alas! had the mortification of 
tamely enduring those dramatical representa- 
tions, to which Maetius^ it seems, our professed 
critic, had given his infallible sanction ! but as 
you will have the curiosity, perhaps, to require 
a more particular account; I must tell you, 
that though our entertainments were extremely ' 

5 This person is supposed, by the commentators, to be 
the same to whose judgment Horace advises the PisoB to it^ 
fer their poetical compositions : 

Si quid tamtn olim 



Scripseris, in Mcttl desccndatjadicis aures. Art. Poet. 386. 

But the compliment paid in these lines to the tast* of Mie* 
tiuB, ill agrees with the contemptuous manner in which Ci- 
cero here speaks of Ponipey's dramatic censor, 

it appears by an ancient scholiast on Horace, that All* 
gustus instituted a kind of poetical court of judicature, con* 
listing of five judges; the chief of which was Ma&ttut Tarps 
mentioned in the verses above quoted. They held their «■* 
temblies in the temple of Apollo: and no poet was pormitCfil 
to bring his play upon the stage without their approbation. 
Domitian seems to have improved upon this establishment, 
and extended it into an academy that distributed fariees to 
those who excelled, not only in poetical, but prose compo- 
sitions. We have seen soicieties of this sort fbrmed among 
our neigh hour- nations, with good effect: and perhftps^ if in 
this instance, as well as in some others, we were to follow 
their example, it might prove a mean^ not only of refining 
our language, and encouraging a spirit of polite literature, 
but of calling off our minds from those political Specula- 
tions, which » though the privilege, indeed, arc not always 
the happiness of every idle Britain, Dae, remm'f. mt la x. 
S^U du i. liv. t^ Horace. Suet » in Domit, 4. 
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magnificent indeed, yet they were by no noeans 
such as you would have relished : at least if 1 
may judge of your taste by my own. Some of 
those actors who had formerly distinguished 
themselves with great applause, but had long 
since retired, I imagined, in order to preserve 
the reputation they had raised, were now again 
introduced upon the stage : as in honour, it 
seems, of the festival. Among these was my 
old friend .^sopus^ : but so different from what 
we once knew him, that the whole audienco 



* He excelled in tragedy, and was the most celebrated 
actor that had ever appeared upon the Roman stage. Cicero 
experienced the advantage of his friendship and his talents 
during his exile : for ^sopus being engaged in a part upon 
the stage, wherein there were several passages that might be 
applied to our author's misfortunes ; this excellent tragedian 
pronounced them with so peculiar and affecting an emphasis, 
that the whole audience immediately took the allusion; and 
it had a better effect, as Cicero acknowledges^ than any thing 
his own eloquence could have expressed for the same pur-r 
pose. But it is not in this instance alone that Cicero wa$ 
obliged to ^sopus; as it was by the advantage of his pre* 
cepts and example, that he laid the foundation of his orar 
torical fame, and improved himself in the 2prt of elocu- 
tion. The high value which the Romans set upon the ta- 
leyats of thki pathetic actor, appears by the immense estate 
which he acquired in his pro^ssion, for he died worth 
almost 200,000/. sterling. He left a son behind him^ 
whose remarkable extravagaBC^ is recorded by the Roi* 
man satirist. This youth having received a present from 
a favourite lady of a pearl out of her ear, worth a mil- 
lion of sesterces, or about 8000/. of our money, dissolved 
it in a liquid, and gallantly drank it off: to the health, we 
may suppose, of his generous mistress. Pliny the naturalis^ 
who likewise mentions this story, adds, that he priesented, 
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agreed he ought to be excused from acting any 
more. For when he was pronouncing the cele- 
brated oathy 

" If 1 deceive, be Jove's dread vengeance hurl'd/' &c. 

the poor old man's voice failed him: and he 
had not strength to go through with the speech. 
As to the other parts of our theatrical enter- 
tainments, you know the nature of them so well, 
that it is scarce necessary to mention them* 
They had less, indeed, to plead in their fiavour, 
than even the most ordinary representations of 
this kind can usually claim. The enormous 
parade with which they were attended, and 
which, I dare say, you would veiy willingly 
have spared, destroyed all the grace of the 
performance. What pleasure could it $ifford to 
a judicious spectator, to see a thousand mules 
prancing about the stage, in the tragedy of Cly- 
taemnestra ; or whole regiments accoutred in fo- 
reign armour, in that of the Trojan Horse? In a 
word, what man of sense could be entertained 
with viewing a mock army drawn up on the 
stage in battle array? These, I confess, are spec- 
tacles extremely well adapted to captivate vul- 

at the same time, to each of his guests, a cup of the same 
valuable ingredient. Orat, pro Sexi. 56. Plut. in vit, Cicer, 
Macrob, Saturn, ii. 10. Hor. sat* ii. 3. ver. 239* Plin^ 
H, N, X. 51. 
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gar eyes ; but uncloubtedly would have had no 
charm in yours. In plain truth, my friend, you 
would have received more amusement from the 
dullest piece that Protogenes could possibly have 
read to you*^, (my own orations, however, let 
me always except,) than we met with at these 
ridiculous shows. I am well persuaded, at least, 
you could not regret the loss of our Osdan and 
Grecian farces®. Your own noble senate will 
always furnish you with drollery suflScient of 
the former kind ^ : and as to the latter, I know 
you have such an utter aversion to every thing 
that bears the name of Greek, that you will 

7 It was usual with persons of distinction amongst the 
Romans to keep a slave in their family, whose sole business 
it was to read to them. Protogenes seems to have attended 
Marius in that capacity. 

® The Oscian farces were so called from the Osci, an 
ancient people of Campania, from whom the Romans re- 
ceived them. They seem to have been of the same kind 
with our Bartholomew drolls, and to have consisted of 
low and obscene humour. As to the nature of the Greek 
farces, the critics are not agreed. Manutius supposes they 
differed only from the former, as being written in the 
Greek language. But it does not appear that Greek plays 
were ever represented upon the Roman stage: and the 
most probable account of them is, that they were a sort 
of pantomimes in imitation of those on the Grecian the- 
atre. Lit?, vii. 2. Mong, rem, sur les Ittt, d Ait. vi. 
449. 

^ The municipal or coi-porate towns in Italy were 
governed by magistrates of their own, who probably made 
much the same sort of figure in their rural senate, as 
our burgesses in their town-hall. This, at least, seems to 
have been the case in that corporation to which Marius 
belonged, and to have given occasion to our author's rail- 
lery. 
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not even travel the Grecian road to your villa \ 
As I remember you once despised our formida- 
ble gladiators^, I cannot suppose you would 



^ Perhaps the Grecian road might be much out of 
pair, and little frequented at the time when this letter was 
'written : and on that circumstance Cicero, it is postiblt^ 
may have founded his witticism. Among the many in- 
stances of Roman magnificence, that of their public roads 
is particularly observable. They were formed at an im- 
mense cost, and extended to a great distance from all sides 
of the city. Lipsius computes the Appian way at 350 milei» 
some part of which still remains as entire as when it was 
£rst made; though it has now subsisted above 1800 years. 
It is twelve feet broad, and chiefly composed of blue stoiMt 
about a foot and a half square. Criminals of a less atro- 
cious sort were generally employed in those useful works : 
and, perhaps, it might be well worthy the consideration of 
the legislature, whether punishments of this kind in delin* 
quencies of the same nature, might not, in all respects, be 
of more advantage to the public, than that which seems to 
have so little effect in restraining the violences that are dailj 
committed among us. Lips, de magnif, Rom. Burnetts TVov. 
let. iv. Plin, EpUt, x. 33. 

' Graevius supposes (and it is a conjecture extremely pro- 
bable) that this alludes to some services which Cicero had 
received from Marius, in defending him against the outrages 
of Clodius's mob. 

The first show of gladiators exhibited in Rome was given 
by the Bruti, in honour of their father's obsequies; about 
200 years before tlie date of this letter. Originally the 
unhappy wretches who were exposed in this manner were 
either prisoners taken in war, or public criminals: but in 
process of time it grew into a profession, and there wers 
men who hired themselves out for this purpose. Atticus, 
who seems to have omitted no opportunity of improving 
his finances, had a band of gladiators which he let out 
on public occasions, to those who were not rich enough 
to maintain them at their own expense. The passion for 
these combats became at length so immoderate, that it was 
usual to exhibit matches of gladiators at their private en- 
tertainments : and not only men of the first quality, but 
even women, entered these lists. Reason, most undoubtedly^ 
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have looked with less contempt on our athletic* 
performers : and, indeed, Pompey himself ac- 
knowledges, that they did not answer the pains 
and expense thciy had cost him. The remainder 
of our diversions consisted in combats of wild 
beasts ^ which were exhibited every morning 

cmnot but rise up against spectacles of this sanguinary 
kind. It is observable, however, that they were not intro- 
duced among the Romans till they began to be ciYiiised : 
and their passion for these cruel combats seems to have ga- 
thered strength in proportion as their manners, in all other 
PQfpects^ became tpore refined. There is, indeed^ a won-* 
derful disposition in human nature, to be pleased with sights 
of horror : which even the most polite nations, in their 
highest peribds of iii^pirovemeiit, have not be^n able entirely 
to subdue. A very ingenious French writer imagines, that 
if we did not profess a religion which absolutely forbids the 
wjantim destruction oi'our species, we should soon convert 
our prize-fighters into gladiators, and he as sanguinary in 
our <li*eniloirt a« the Romans themselves. Liv. xxxix* 
22p Ad4tt, iv, 8. Strtib. v, p. 173. Stat. Syiv. i. 6. ver, 
53. Suet, in vit. Jul. 39. Reflex, sur lapoes. et sur la peint, 
i. 18. 

* The athletic games were of a less cruel kind than 
those described in the preceding note, as they principally 
consisted of running, wrestling, and boxing-matches. It 
sometimes happened, indeed, that one of the combatants lost 
his life; but this was contrary to the laws of the sport: 
and if it appeared to have been the efiect of design in hit 
adversary, though be was not punished with death, he was 
ponished in a way still more dreaded, by being deprived of 
the crown that would otherwise have been due to his victory, 
Pausanias mentions an athletic combatant, who having in- 
curred this penalty, was so affected by the disgrace, that he 
lost his senses. 

3 Bioastfi ot' the wildest and most uncoiiHnon kinds were 
scut for^ upon th«sc occ^isions, from every cornwr of th* 
known wodd ; and Dion Cassius n^lates, ttial no less tbail 
500 lions were killed at these hunting*>iitatche« witik ^iidk 
Pompey entertained tht$ ^oplie. Dio, Lib* kxxik^ 
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and afternoon during five days successively; and 
it must be owned, they were magnificent. Yet, 
after all, what entertainment can possibly arise 
to an elegant and humanized mind, from seeing 
a noble beast struck to the heart by its merciless 
hunter, or one of our own weak species cruelly 
mangled by an animal of much superior strength? 
But were there any thing really worth ob- 
serving in spectacles of this savage kind, they 
are spectacles extremely familiar to you : and 
those I am speaking of had not any peca- 
liar novelty to recommend them. The last 
day's sport was composed entirely of elephants : 
which, though they made the common people 
stare, indeed, did not seem, however, to afford 
them any great satisfaction. On the contrary, 
the terrible slaughter of these poor animals, 
created a general commiseration : as it is a pre- \ 
vailing notion, that these creatures, in some de* 
gree, participate of our rational faculties*. 

That you may not imagine I had the happi- 
ness of being perfectly at my ease during the 
whole of this pompous festival, I must acquaint 
you, that while the people were amusing them* 



^ This was not merely a vulgar opinion, but entertained 
by some of the learned among the ancients, as appears from 
the last- cited historian ; who likewise takes notice how much 
the spectators of Pompey's shows were affected by the mourn^ 
ful cries of these poor animals. DiOf Lib. xxxix. 
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selves at the plays, I was almost killed with the 
fatigue of pleading for your friend G alius Ca- 
ninius. Were the world as much inclined to 
favour my retreat, as they shewed themselves in 
the case of iEsopus, believe me, I would for 
ever renounce my art, and spend the remainder 
of my days with you and some others of the 
same philosophical turn. The truth of it is, I 
began to grow weary of this employment, even 
at a time when youth and ambition prompted 
my perseverance : and I will add too, when I 
was at full liberty to exercise it in defence of 
those only whom I was inclined to assist. But, 
in my present circumstances, it is absolute sla- 
very. For, on the one side, I never expect to 
reap any advantage from . my labours of this 
kind; and, on the other, in compliance with 
solicitations which I cannot refuse, I am some- 
times under the disagreeable necessity of ap- 
pearing as an advocate in behalf of th?)se who 
ill deserve that favour at my hands. ^. For these 
reasons I am framing every possible pretence for 
living hereafter according to my own taste and 

* Cicero was now wholly under the influence of Pompey 
and Caesar : but the particular instances of his unworthy 
submission,to which he here only alludes, are mentioned 
more fully in a subsequent letter to Lentulus, and will be 
considered in the remarks on that epistle. See letter 17. of 
this book, remarks 5, 34> and 39* 
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•entimente : as I highly both approve and ap« 
plaud that retired scene of life which you have 
so judiciously chosen. I am sensible, at the same 
time, that this is the reason you so seldom visit 
Rome. However, I the less regret that you do 
not see it oftener, as tlie numberless unpieasing 
occupations in which I am engaged, would 
prevent me from enjoying the entertainment of 
your conversation, or giving you that of mine : 
if mine, indeed, can afford you any. 13ut if 
ever I should be so fortunate as to disentangle 
myself, in some degree at least, (for I am con- 
tented not to be wholly released,) from these 
perplexing embarrassments, I will undertake 
to shew even my elegant friends, wherein the 
truest refinements of life consist. In the mean 
while, continue to take care of your health, 
that you may be able, when that happy time 
shall arrive, to accompany me in my litter to 
my several villas. 

You must impute it to the excess of my friend- 
ship, and not to the abundance of my leisure^ 
that I have lengthened this letter beyond tay 
usual extent. It was merely in compliance with 
a request in one of yours, where you intimate a 
desire that I would compensate in tins mmxM 
what you lost by not being present at our public 
diversions. I shall be extremely glad if I hmm 
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succeeded ; if not, I shall have the satisfaction 
however to think, that you will, for the future, 
be more inclined to give us your company on 
these occasions, than to rely on my letters for 
your amusement. Farewel. 

LETTER VI. 

[A. U. 698.] 

To QuiNTus Philippus, Proconsul*. 

Though I am too well convinced of your 
friendship and esteem, to suspect that you are 
unmindful of my former application in behalf 
of my friends Oppius and Egnatius; yet, I 
cannot forbear again recommending their joint 
affairs to your protection. My connexion, in- 
deed, with the latter, is of so powerful a kind, 
that I could not be more solicitous for my owix 
personal concerns. I entreat you, therefore, to 
give him proofs of my enjoying that share of 
your affection, which I persuade myself I pos- 

* The person to wbom this ktter is addressed, and the 
time when it was written, are ^ually unknown. Pigbius 
•apposes he was gOYemor of Asia, in the year of Rome f 08. 
But, in this in^ance, the usual accuracy o£ that laborious 
imnalist seems to ha^^ failed him. For it appears, by a letter 
of congratulation which Cicero writes to Philippus upon his 
retara from the province, that he must have been proconsul 
at some period previous to the civil war : Gratulor tibi (says 
he) quod ex praoinda sahum te ad tuos recepisti incolumi^/«ma 
et RBFI7BL1CA. Efi9tn Ftmdl. xiii. 73. See let. S2. p. 
fK). of this vol. 
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sess: and be assured you cannot shew me a 
more agreeable instance of your friendship. 
Farewel. 

LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 699.] 

To Marcus Licinius Crassus^. 

I AM persuaded that all your friends have in- 
formed you of the zeal with which I lately 
both defended and promoted your dignities'': 

^ He had been twice consul in conjunction with Pom- 
pey, and was at this time governor of Syria : to which pro- 
vince he succeeded at the expiration of his second consulate^ 
the year preceding the date of this letter. He was esteemed 
among the considerable orators of his age : "but his principal 
distinction seems to have been his immense wealth, the greiat- 
est part of which he acquired by sharing in the confiscated 
estates of those unhappy victims who fell a sacrifice to the 
cruel ambition of Sylla. In his first consulate he gave a ge- 
neral treat to the people upon ten thousand tables^ and, at 
the same time, distributed to them a largess of three months 
provision of corn. Plut. in vit. Crassi, Dion Cass, xxxix. 

7 Crassus accepted the province of Syria merely with a 
design of making war upon the Parthians : for which, how- 
ever, there was no other pretence than what his boundless 
avarice and ambition suggested. Accordingly, some of the 
tribunes endeavoured to obstruct his levies for this expedi- 
tion : and when that attefhpt failed, Ateius, one of their 
number, had recourse to certain superstitious ceremonies of 
their religion, and devoted him in form to destruction. It 
was a general persuasion that none ever escaped the effect of 
those mysterious execrations ; and, in the present instance, 
the event happened to correspond with this popular belief. 
For Crassus, together with his army, perished in this enter* 
prise. The judicious Manutius conjectures, that after Cras- 
sus had left Rome, some motion was made in the senate for 
recalling him, which gave occasion to Cicero's services and 
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as indeed it was too warm and too conspicuous 
to have been passed over in silence. The oppo- 
sition I met with from the consuls^, as well as 
from several others of consular rank, was the 
strongest I ever encountered : and you must 
now look upon me as your declared advocate 
upon all occasions where your glory is con- 
cerned. Thus have I abundantly compensated 
for the intermission of those good offices, which 
the friendship between us had long given you a 
right to claim*; but which, by a variety of acci- 
dents, have lately been somewhat interrupted. 
There never was a time, believe me, when I 
wanted an inclination to cultivate your esteem, 
or promote your interest. Though, it must be 
owned, a certain set of men, who are the bane 
of all amicable intercourse, and who envied us 
the mutual honour that resulted from ours, have, 
upon some occasions, been so unhappily suc- 
cessful as to create a coolness between us^ It 



to the present letter. This supposition, however, though in- 
deed highly probable, is not supported by any of the histo- 
rians. Plut. in vit, CrasH, Dio, xxxix. f^el. Paterc, ii. 46. 

* The consuls of this year were L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

9 How effectually soever Cicero might have served 
Crassus upon the occasion to which this letter relates; it is 
most certain his good offices did not proceed from a principle 
of friendship. It is extremely probable, indeed, that his sup- 
porting the cause of Crassus in the senate is one of those 
instances of our author's subjection, of which he complains 

VOL. I. K 
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];iM hni^peoed^ howevcF, (whak I vather wished 
than expected^) that I have foiuid aa Of^fKMT* 
tunkyy even when your afiairs were io kbe most 
pfo&perous train, of giving a public teskinKHfij 
by my services tayou> that I always wo&t siof 
eerely preserved the remembraace of our foraMi 
suaity. The truth is, I have approved ukyssiS 
your friend, not only to the full convictaoB of 
your faDHly in pai ticular, but of all Rome ia 
gaaeral. In consequence of which> that oioet va* 
luaUeof wooien^ your excellent wifeV together 

in the preceding letter : and that it was tntirely in comj^ 
ano8 with the inclinatioQe of Caesar and Pbmpej, witk w1m» 
Cxassas was now united* The coolness, here m^ndoaed^ 
seems to have subsisted ever since the affair of Catiline; in 
whose conspicacjt as^ one of the witnessca cxamtoai^ mymk 
that occasion deposed^ Crassus was concerned. Then 
were few, indeed, who gave credit to this evidence ; and the 
senate, upon the motion of Ciceso> voted it &lse aid im^ 
Hciou». Crassus, nevertbcless, assured Sallust (as that histii- 
Han declares) that this affront was thrown upon him by 
the artifices of Cicevo himself. But whether Ciassas. hati aaQf 
just ground ibr this suspicion^or whether it was suggested to 
him by the false insinuations of those to whom Cioero hert 
alludes, is a question by no means capable of being deter- 
mined by any circumstance in the history or character of 
the two men. It is certain that Crassus, from this time, 
conceived a strong and lasting aversion to our author; as, 
on the other hand, that Cicero, after the death of Crassos, 
published an oration in which he expressly charged him with 
being engaged* in this conspiracy. However, a formal 
reconciliation bad lately passed between them : and when 
Crassus set out for his eastern expedition, they parted 
with all the exterior marks of a sincere friendship. Ad 
Att. iv. 13. Sallust Bet. Cat. 49. Plut. in vit. Cram. 
Ejnst, Fam, i. p. 

^ This lady's name was Tcrtulla; and, if Suetonius may 
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with those Dhistrioud models of rirtue atid filial 
piety, your two amiable son&y have perpettial 
recourse to my assistance and advice ; and the 
whole world is sensible, that no one is more 
zealously disposed to serve you than myself. 

Your family-correspondents have informed 
you, I imagine, of what has hitherto passed inp 
your affair, as well as of what is at present in 
agitation* As for myself, I entreat you to do 
mc the justice to believe, that it was not any 
audden start of inclination, which disposed me 
to embrace this opportunity of vindicating your 
honour : on the contrary, it was my ambition, 
from the first moment I entered the forum, to 
be ranked in the number of your friends^. I 
have the satisfaction to reflect, that I have 
nevery from that time to this homr, failed^ in 
the highest sentiments of esteem for you ; and, 
I doubt not, you have always retained the same 
afGectioAate recrard towards me. If the efiects 

o 

of this mutual disposition have been inter- 
rupted by any little suspicions, (for suspicions 
only, I am sure, they were,) be the remembrance 

be credited, she was better acquainted with some of Caasai^s 
talents thaa was altogether consistent with her being (what 
Cicero here calls her) the most vakkd^qfall women. Suet, 
in J. Cas. 50. 

^ CraasQs was. almost ten yearfroldser than Cicero; sotkiai 
when the latter first appeared at the bar, the former had al* 
ready established a character by his oratorical abilitt«a 

K S 
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of them {or ever blotted out of our hearts.- I 
am persuaded, indeed, from those virtues which 
form your character, and from those which I 
am desirous should distingubh mine, that our 
friendly union, in the present conjuncture, can- 
not but be attended with equal honour to us 
both. What instances you may be willing to 
give me of your esteem, must be left to your 
own determination ; but they will be such, I 
flatter myself, as may tend most to advance my 
dignities. For my own part, I faithfully pro-: 
mise the utmost exertion of my best services, in 
every article wherein I can contribute to in- 
crease yours. Many, I know, will be my rivals 
in these amicable offices ; but it is a contention 
in which all the world, I question not, and par- 
ticularly your two sons, will acknowledge my 
superiority. Be assured, I love them both in a 
very uncommon degree ; though I will own, that 
Publius^ is my favourite. From his infancy,, 

s Whatever sincerity might be wanting in our author's 
professions of friendship to the father, it ib certain he had a 
very unfeigned affection for the son ; as, indeed^ Cicero had 
been greatly obliged to his zealous services when he was per- 
secuted by Clodius. Soon after this letter was writteD, 
Publius followed his father with a body of Gallic cavalry 
into Partbia, where he behaved with uncommon bravery, 
but perished in that unfortunate expedition. He fell not, 
indeed, by the enemy, but by the hand of one of his attend- 
ants, who stabbed him by his own orders, as scorning to 
survive so shameful a defeat. Gc. in Brut. Plut. in vit. 
Cram. 
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indeed, he discovered a singular regard to me? 
as he particularly distinguishes me at this time 
M^ith all the marks even of filial respect and af- 
fection. 

Let me desire you to consider this letter, not 
as a strain of unmeaning compliment, but as 
a sacred and solemn covenant of friendship^ 
vi^hich I shall most sincerely and religiously 
observe*. I shall now persevere in being the 
advocate of your honours, not only from a 
motive of affection, but from a principle of 
constancy : and without any application on yonur 
part, you may depend on my embracing every 
opportunity, w^ie^ein I shall thin^ my services 
may prove agreeable to your interest, or your 
inclinations. Can you once doubt, tlien, that 

^ It has been asserted in these remarks, that Cicero acted 
^ pounterfeit part in his professions of friendship to Crassusc 
but as he here very strongly affirms the contrary, it will be 
proper to produce the eviden(:e. This, indeed, is Cicero 
himself; who, in a letter to Atticus, written not long before 
the present, and wherein he gives an account of the depar- 
ture of Crassus for his Parthian eocpedition, speaks of him 
in a style utterly irreconcileable with the sentiments he here 
professes, and in terms of the utmost contempt. ^^ Crassum 
^^nostrumy* says he, ^^minore dignitate aiunt prqfisctum palur 
*' datum, ([uam olim^L. Pavbm* O uomin£m nequ am ! *' 
It must be owned, at the same time, that it is highly pro- 
bable the heart of Crassus was as little concerned in their 
pretended reconcilement as that of Cicero : for Crassug 
generally regulated his attachments by his interest, and 
was no farther a friend or an enemy than as it ^suited with 
his avarice and ambition. Ad 4^U iv. 13. Plut, in vit, 
Crcusi, 
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toy req^iert to me for this purpote, either fay 
yoursdf or your lamily, will meet with a most 
punctual observance? I hope, therefore, yoa 
will not scruple to employ me in all your coo* 
cems, of what nature or importance soever, as 
one who is most fiauthfuUy your friend : and 
that you will direct your family to apply to me 
in all their affairs of every kind, whether re- 
lating to you or to themselves, to their friends 
or their dependents* And be assured, I shall 
spare no pains to render your idbseoce as litde 
uneasy to them 9s possible. 

LETTER VIIL 

[A. U. 699.] 

To Julius Cjesar^ 

I AM going to give you an instance how much 
I rely upon your affectionate services, not only 
towards myself, but in favour also of my friends. 
It was my intention, if I had gone abroad in 
any foreign employment, that Trebatius^ should 
have accompanied me ; and he would not have 
returned without receiving the highest and 

5 Caesar was at this time in Gaul, preparing for hia first 
expedition into Britain ; which, as Tacitus observee, he ra- 
ther discovered than conquered. 

^ See an account of him in the following letter. 



most ;ajdv«ii«agea»s bonotrft I slioiald hwe heeh 
3tble to i)ave conferr^ed vpon him. But a6 
Pom^y, t ^iid, defers netting ofit ^pon hh 
<x>tna)ission longer than I imagiaed^; fttid I 
am apprehensive, likewise, that the doilies yott 
know I enteitaia in regard to my attending hkA, 
may possibly prevent, as they will ceitainiy aft 
least dday, my Journey ; I take tiie liherty to 
refer Trebatitis to your good offices, for those 
benefits he expected to have received from 
mine. I have ventured, indeed, to promise) 
that he will find you full as well-disposed to 
advance his interest, as I have always assured 
him he would find me : and a very extr aordi*- 
nary circumstance occurred, which seemed to 
jcx)nfirm this opinion I entertained of your ge^ 
nerosity. For, in the very instant I was talk- 
ing with Balbus upon this subject, your letter 
was delivered to me : in the close of which you 
pleasantly tell me, that *Mn compliance with 
" my request, you will make Orfiu$ king of 



7 A law had lately passed, by which Potop^ was ui- 
Tcsted with the government of Spain during five years ; and 
it was upon this loccasion that Cicero had thoughts of at<*> 
tending him as his lieutenant. Pompey, however, instead of 
going to his province, chose to continue in Italy; though 
he seems to have amused Cicero with a notion of his intend*- 
ing the contrary. For it appears, by a letter to Atticus, 
written towards the latter eiid of this year, that our author 
had fixed the day for his departure. Plut. in vit. Pomp, 
Ad Att. iv. IB* 
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*^ Gaul, or assign him over to Lepta, and ad- 
'^ vance any other person whom I should be 
'^ inclined to recommend." This had so re- 
inarkable a coincidence with our discourse, that 
it struck both Balbus and myself as a sort of 
a happy omen^ that had something in it more 
^an accidental^. As it was my intention, 
therefore, before I received your letter, to have 
transmitted Trebatius to you ; so I now con- 
sign him to your patronage, as upon your own 
invitation. Receive him then, my dear Cfesar, 
with your usual generosity; and distinguish 

8 Among the various kinds of omens observed with much 
superstition by the Romans, that of words happening to 
coincide with any particular subject under consideration, 
was esteemed of singular regard. A remarkable instance 
of this sort is recorded by IJvy. After the burning of Rome 
by the Gauls, it was debated whether the capital city should 
not be removed into the country of the Veii. This point 
yvas long and warmly discussed, till, at length, the question 
was decided by an officer of the guards, who accidentally 
passing by the senatOrhou»e with his company, called out 
to the ensign, Signifer, statue signum: hie manebimus op^ 
time. These words being heard by the fathers in council, 
>vcre considered as a divine intimation : and it was imme- 
diately and unanimously agreed to rebuild the city on its 
former site. Caesar, of all the Roman historians, has 
most avoided the marvellous of this kind : and it is obser- 
vable that he does not mention a single prodigy throughout 
his whole Commentaries, except in his relation of the battle . 
of Pharsalia. Upon that occasion, indeed, he very artfully 
falls in with this popular superstition, and gives an account 
of many predictive intimations of that day's important event. 
And nothing, in truth, could be more to his purpose than 
this indirect manner of persuading his countrymen that 
the Gods were parties iu this cause, Liv, v. 55. Cas. btU 
civ. iii. 85. 
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him Tvith every honour that my solicitations 
can induce you to confer. I do not recom- 
mend him in the manner you so justly rallied, 
when I wrote to you, in favour of Orfius: but 
I will take upon me to assure you, in true Ro- 
man sincerity, that there lives not a man of 
greater modesty and merit. I must not fdrget 
to mention also (what indeed is his distinguish- 
ing qualification), that he is eminently skilled 
in the laws of his country^, and happy in an 
uncommon strength of memory. I will not 
point out any particular piece of preferment 
which I wish you to bestow upon him ; I will 
only, in general, entreat you to admit him 
into a share of your friendship. Nevertheless, 
if you should think proper to distinguish him 
with the tribunate or praefecture^ or any other 

9 The profession of the law was held among the Romans, 
as it is with us, in great esteem ; but this body of men seem, 
in general, to have acted rather in the nature of our cham- 

O 

ber-counsel, than as advocates at the bar. The latter was 
properly the province of those whom they called their ora- 
tors : and for which every man of good sense, a ready ut- 
terance, and a general knowledge of the constitutions of his 
country, was thought qualified. Cic, de off. ii. Ig. de orat, 
55, &c. 

1 The military tribunes were next in rank to the lieute- 
nants, or commanders in chief under the general ; as the 
froBfectns legionis was the most honourable post in the Ro« 
man armies after that of the military tribunes. The busi- 
ness of the former was, among other articles, to decide all 
controversies that arose among the soldiers; and that of 
the latter was to carry the chief standard of the legion. 



\ 
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little honours of tbat nature, I shall have at 
manner of objectioo. In good eamest, I e&- 
lirely resign bim out of my hands into jonr% 
which never were lifted up in batde, or pledged 
in friendship, without effect.-— But I fear I 
have pressed you farther upon this occassoa 
than was necessary : however, I know you will 
excuse my warmtii in the cause of a £neaL 
Take care of your health, and contione to lovt 
me. Farewel. 

LETTER IX. 

[A. U. «99.] 

To Trebatius*. 

I XEVER write to Caesar or Balbus, witboot 
taking occasion to mention you in the ad* 
vantageous terms you deserye: and this in a 
style that evidently distinguishes me for your 

* This is the same person in whose bebidf the £9regcMm 
letter to Caesar is written, and which seems to have hmd m 
good an effect, that we find him mentioned by Saetoniiis as 
in the number of Csesar's particular favourites. He mppeui^ 
in this earlier part of his life, to have been of a more gpy and 
indoleat disposition than is consistent with making a figura 
in business; but he afterwards, however, became a very ce* 
lebrated lawyer: and one of the most agreeable satiares of 
Horace is addressed to him under that honourable chano* 
ter. if the English reader is desirous of being acquainted 
with the spirit of that perfomvance, he will find it preserred^ 
and etcn improved, among Mr. Pope^s excellent imitotioBa 
of Horace. Suet, in vit, Jul. Cmar. Hor, Sat. ii. 1. P^gw^f 
Poenuy Tol. ii. p. 109. 
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sincene well-wisher. I hope, therefore, yoq will 
dieck this idle passion for the degaiM^es of 
Rome, and resolutely persevere in the purpose 
of your jcmraey, till your merit and assiduity 
shall have obtained the desired effect. In die 
mean time, your friends here will excuse your 
absence, no less than the ladies of Corinth did 
that of Medea in the play ^, when she artfully 
persuades them not to impute it to her as a 
crime, that she had £Drsaiea hei* country : For, 
as she tells them, 

** There are who distant from their native soil, 
" Still for their own and country's glory toil: 
" While some, fast-rooted to their parent-spot^ 
^* In life are useless, and in death forgot-'^ 

In tills last inglorious class you would most cer- 
tainly have been numbered, bad not your friends 
all conspired in forcing you from Rome. — Bnt 
more of this another time : in the mean while, 
let me advi^ you, who know so well how to 
manage securities for others, to secure yourself 

3 Medea being enamoured of Jason, assisted him in ob- 
taining the golden fleece, and then fled with him from her 
lather^s court. He afterwards, however, deserted her for 
Creusa, the daughter of Creon king of Corinth, whom Me* 
doa destroyed by certain magical arts. Eanius, a Roman 
poet, who flourished about a century before the date of this 
letter, formed a play upon this story: from which perfonn* 
ance the following Unes are quoted. 
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from the British charioteers^ And since I have 
been playing the Medea, let me make my exit 
with the following lines of the same tragedy, 
which are well worth your constant remem* 
brance : 

" His wisdom, sure, on foll3''s confines lies, 
" Who, wise for others, for himself 's unwise." 

Faixwel. 

LETTER X. 

[A. U. 699] 

To the same. 

I TAKE all opportunities of writing in your 
favour : and I shall be glad you would let me 
know with what success. My chief reliance is 
on Balbus ; in my letters to whom I frequently 
and warmly recommend your interest fiut 
why do you not let me hear from you every 
time my brother dispatches a courier ? 

I am informed there is neither gold nor silver 
in all Britain^. If that should be the case, I 

* The armies of the ancient Britons were partly com- 
posed of troops who fought in open chariots, to the axletrees 
of which were fixed a kind of short scythe. Gees, dc bdL 
GalL iv. 29. Sir William Temples Introduction to the Ilia* 
of England, 

^ A notion had prevailed among the Roroans> that Britain 
abounded in gold and silver mines : and this report, it is 
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would advise you to seize one of the enemy's 
military cars, and drive back to us with all 
expedition. But if you think you shall be able 
to make your fortune without the assistance of 
British spoils, by all means establish yourself in 
Caesar's friendship. To be serious; both my 
brother and Balbus will be of great service to 
you for that purpose: but, believe me, your 
own merit and assiduity will prove your best re- 
probable, first suggested to Caesar tbe design of conquering 
our island. It was soon discovered, however, that these 
sources of wealth existed only in their own imaginations : 
and all their hopes of plunder ended in the little advan- 
tage they could make by the sale of their prisoners. Cicero, 
taking notice of this circumstance to Atticus, ridicules the 
poverty and ignorance of our British ancestors; which gives 
occasion to the ingenious historian of his life to break out 
into the following pertinent and useful observations: '* From 
" their railleries of this kind" (says Dr. Middleton) " one. 
" cannot help reflecting on thesurprising fate and revolutions* 
" of kingdoms: how Rome, once the mistress of the world, 
the seat of arts, «mpire, and glory, now lies sunk in sloth, 
ignorance, and poverty; enslaved to the most cruel as well 
" as to the most contemptible of tyrants, superstition and 
" religious imposture: while this remote country, anciently 
" the jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become 
*' the happy seat of liberty, plenty, and letters, flourishing in 
" all the arts and refinements of civil life; yet, running, pcr- 
** haps, the same course which Rome itself had run before 
" it ; from virtuous industry to wealth ; from wealth to lux- 
" ury; from luxury to an impatience of discipline, and cor- 
" ruption of morals > till, by a total degeneracy and loss of 
" virtue, being grown ripe for destruction, it falls a prey, at 
" last, to some hardy oppressor; and, with the loss of liberty, 
^* losing every thing else that is valuable, sinks gradually 
** again into its original barbarism." Ad Att. iv. Life of 
Cic. ii. 102. 



« 
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commendatioa. You have every faTonrable dr- 
cuBistaace, indeed, for your advancement, tint 
can be wbhed« On the one hand, ycu are n 
the prime and vigour of your years ; as oa the 
other, yod are serving under a comnamdcr &- 
tinguished for the generosity of bis diapositicny 
and to whom you have been reconuncnded k 
the strongest terms. In a word^ there is not 
the least fear of your snccess^ if your own oon- 
currence be not wanting. FareweL 

LETTER XL 

[A. U. 699.] 

To the same. 

I HAVE received a very obliging letter firon 
Caesar, wherein he tells me, that though his 
numberless occupations have hitherto preveated 
him from seeing you so often as he wishes, he 
will certainly find an opportunity of being bet- 
ter acquainted with you. I have assured hiniy 
in return, how extremely acceptable his gene- 
rous services to you, would prove to oayself. 
But surely you are much too precipitate in 
your determinatbns : and I could not but 
wonder that you should have refused the ad- 
vantages of a tribune's commission, especially 
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as you might have been excused, it seems, 
from the functions of that post. If you con- 
tinue to act thus indiscreetly, I shall certainly 
exhibit an information agadnst you to your 
friends Vacerra and MaiMlius. I dare not ven- 
ture, however, to lay the case before Cornelius : 
for as you profess to have learned all yotir wis- 
dom from bis insitruictions ; to anrao^n the pupil 
of imprudence, would be a taeit reflection, yoa 
know^ upon the tutor. But in good earnest, I 
eoQ^ure you not to lose tbe &,irest opportunity 
of makicig youdr fof timc^ that probably will evei 
iail agaia ia youor way. 

I frequer^ly recommend your interests to 
FrecianuSy whom, you menlion; and he wvites 
me word that be has done you some good 
offices. Let mie kww of wbat kind tbejr are« 
I expect a letter upon your arrival in Britain. 
FareweL 
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LETTER XIL 

[A. U, 699.} 

To the same. 

I HAVE made your acknowledgments to my 
brother, in pursuance of your request : and am 
glad to have an occasion of applauding you fot 
being fixed^ at last, in some settled resolution. 
The style of your former letters, I will own, 
gave me a good deal of uneasiness. And allow 
me to say, that in some of them, you discovered 
an impatience to return to the polite refinements 
of Rome, which had the appearance of much 
levity ; that, in some, I regretted your indolence, 
and in others, your timidity. They frequently, 
likewise, gave me occasion to think, that you 
were not altogether so reasonable in your expec- 
tations as is agreeable to your usual modesty. 
One would have imagined, indeed, you had 
carried a bill of exchange upon Caesar, instead 
of a letter of recommendation : for you seemed 
to think you had nothing more to do than to re- 
ceive your money and lias ten home again. But 
money, my friend, is not so easily acquired: 
and I could name some of our acquaintance who 
have been obliged to travel as far as Alexandria 
in pursuit of it, without having yet been able to 
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obtain even their just demands^ If my incli- 
nations were governed solely by my interest, I 
should certainly choose to have you here: a^ 
nothing affords me more pleasure than your 
company, or more advantage than your advice 
and assistance. But as you sought my friend- 
ship and patronage, from your earliest youth, I 
always thought it incumbent upon me to act 
with a disinterested view to your welfare ; and 
not only to give you my protep tion, but to ad- 
vance, by every means in my power, both your 
fortunes and your dignities. In consequence of 
which I dare say you have not forgotten, .those 
unsolicited offers I made you, when I had 
thoughts of being employed abroad*^; I no 
sooner gave up my intentions of this kind, and 
perceived that Caesar treated me with great dis- 
tinction and friendship, than I recommended 
you, in the strongest and warmest terms, to his 
favour; perfectly well knowing the singular pro- 
bity and benevolence of his heart. Accord- 
ingly he shewed, not only by his letters to me, 
but by his conduct towards you, the great re- 
gard he paid to my recommendation. If you 

* This alludes to those who supplied Ptolemy with money 
when he was soliciting his affairs in Rome : an account of 
which has already been given in the notes on the foregoin|{ 
book. See rem. 2. p. 51. of this vol. 

'^ See rem. 7. p. 135. of this vol. 

VOL. I. L 
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have any opinion therefore of my jadgment^ 
or imagine that I sincerely wish you well^ let 
me persuade you to continue with him. And 
notwithstanding you should meet with aoism 
things to disgust you ; as business, perhi^, or 
other obstructions may render him less expedi* 
tious in gratifying your yiews thaiii you had 
reason to expect; still, however, persevere; and^ 
trust me, you will find it prove in the md botk 
for your interest and your honour. To exhort 
you any farther, might look like impertinenet : 
let me only remind yoo, that if you lose thai 
opportonity of improving your fortunes, yw 
will never meet again with so generous a pa» 
tron, so rich a province, or so convenient tt 
season for this purpose. And (to expresi^ my* 
self in the style of you lawyers) Cornelius Im 
gimn his opinion to the same effect. 

I am glad, for my sake, as well as yours, thit 
you did not attend Cs&sar into Britain : as it has 
not only saved you the fatigue of a very di»» 
agreeable expedition, but me likewise that ol 
being the perpetual auditor of your wonderful 
exploits. — Let me know in what part of th* 
world you are likely to take up your winter- 
quarters, and in what post you are, or ojcpect to 
be, employed Farewel. 
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LETTER XIII. 

[A. U. a»9j 

To the same. 

It is a cotisidernhle time sidoe I bav6 hesUrd 
any thing from you. As for myself, if I haive 
qot written tiiese three months, H was because, 
after yoi| were separated from my br>oth^ry I 
ij^ither knew where to address my letters^ nor 
by what hand to convey them. I muoh wish 
tao be inforractd how yonr affairs ga on, and in 
what jf^aitl 0f the woirld yotir wintte-'^oiifterft 
are likely to be fixed. I should be glad thfj 
might be with Caesar: but, as I would not 
venture, in hi$ pfes^l &|ffl|ctipn^, to trouble 
him with a letter, J-hqiye iwritten upon that 
subject to Balbus. In ^he ,mew while, let me 

entreat ypu not to be wanting to yourself : and 

'.t . .■•■ 

8 Cffis^r, »|lif)9l Hiis t\«m^ lo^ kip iaighi^v Juli?, w^q 
died in childTbed. She was marripd to Pompey, who was 
9orpassionat^fy%nd of heff, that sh6 ise^ins^ dufitig tbe sftort 
^W t}iey )iypd VNKItber, tp 1jh»k/b tft^ei^ ^iire po^siQ^ erf 
nis whole' heart, and to have turned all his ambition into the 
single desire of appearing amiable in her eye. The death of 
tifk yeuAlg kdy proved a.ptibfic- calilmity, a^ it tisbolve^ the 
Mlly t«rtolbl6 bond of nhion betttfck^i^he/fetlifer anfd her hasn 
batid,«M^ hfastcti^i^ that ruptttre wfafi^h tnd^ itt the cTe^ttit^ 
t^ «^the ci^ihih^weai^. h is in tftltfsito to^th^ thfaf tii€ 
elegaftit Ftfteffcfbh^ t^ls htt H^dhm m^ cohatreniis midr 
Pempikmei &lfi4ltehid^c»rMtpigms. Pkit. in rit. tottsp, 
et Csesar. Vel^ Paterc. i. 47- 
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I 

for my own part, I am content to give up 
so much more of your company, provided the 
lon^^er you stay abroad the richer you should 
return. There is nothing, I think, particu- 
larly to hasten you home, now that Vacerra is 
dead. However, you are the best judge : and 
I should be glad to know what you have deter- 
mined. 

There is a queer fellow of your acquaintance^ 
one Octavius or Cornelius (I do not perfectly 
recollect his name), who is perpetually inviting 
me, as a friend of yours, to sup with him. i He 
has not yet prevailed with me to. .accept bis 
compliment: however,, I am obliged : to : the 
man. Farewel. . • 



"■ ■ • « 



LETTER XIV. 

[A.U. 699] - ' ■ 

*To MUNATIUS^ 

Lucius Livineius Trypho is the fr^ed-man 
of my very intimate friend Regulus: And 
though the misfortunes . of . the latter cannot 
raise him higher in my affection, they hav^ 

^ The person to whom this letter is addressed,, is uih 
known; as is the precise time, likewise, when it ^as wjit'tieii: 
It seems probable, however, not to ha?e been veiiy long 
after Cicero's return from banishment. For by the expfes- 
sion, his nostris temparibus^ be undoubtedly alludes (^Mr. 
Ross observes) to the misfortunes which were brou^t up^a 
him by Clodius. - f 



\ 
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however, rendered me more assiduous to testify 
it in every instance wherein he is the least con. 
cemed. But I have still a further reason to in- 
terest myself in behalf of his frced-man ; as I 
experienced his services at a season when I had 
the best opportunity of proving the sincerity 
of my friends. I recommend him, therefore, 
to your protection, with all the warmth of the 
most sensible gratitude; and I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged to you for shewing him, that 
you place to your own account, those many 
dangerous winter voyages he formerly under- 
took upon mine. Farewel. 

LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 699.] 

To Trebatius. 

I PERCEIVE, by your letter, that my friend 
Caesar looks upon you as a most- wonderful 
lawyer : and are you not h^ippy in being thus 
placed in a country where you make so consi- 
derable a figure upon so small a stock^ ? But 

* The ludicrous author of the Tale of a Tub has applied 
ibis passage with more humour, perhaps, than it was first 
conceived. He is accounting for the propagation of the se- 
veral absurd doctrines of philosophy and reiligiun that have 
prevailed in the world, by supposing that every system-maker 
is always sure of finding a set of di ^ciples wliose tone of un- 
derstanding is exactly pitched to the absurdity or extrava- 
gance of bis tenets. '^ And in this one circumstance/' says 
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with how much greater adyanta^ would yo«r 
noble talents have afsfieared; had joa gone wM 
Britain? Undoubtedly there would not faife 
been so profound a sage in the la# thraughoot 
all that extensive island. 

Since your episde has provoked nM to ht 
thus jocose, I vAW proceed in the sane atraaii 
aiid tell you tliere was one part of it I eooU 
not read without some envy : And bow^ indeec^ 
could it be otherwise, when I found dflt^ 
whilst much greater men were in vain snenifNh 
ing to get admittance to Caosar, you were sw* 
gled out from the crowd, and even summOMd 
to an audience^ ? But after giving me an ac- 
count of affairs which concern others, why 
were you silent as to your own ? assured as you 

he, *^ lies all the skill or luck of the matter. Cicero under- 
*^ stood this very well, when writing to a friend in Englancl^ 
*^ >^ith a caution, among other matters, to beware of being 
^' cheated by our hackney-coachmen, (who, it seems, in 
*^ those days, were as errant rascals as they are now,) kai 
*^ these remarkable words : est quod gaudeas te in isia iocm 
** VftdssCf uhi aliquid sapere vidertre. For, to speak a \riSi 
*^ truth, it is a fatal miscarriage, so ill to order aflkin, i| 
^ '^ to pass for a fool in one company, when in another you 
^^ might be treated as a philosopher ; which I desire sope 
** certain gentlemen of my acquaintance to Itay up in their 
'' hearts as a very seasonable innuendo.'' Tt^eofa^Mj p. iKhk 

1 Trebatius, it is probable, had informed Cicero, in &!^ 
letter to which this is an answer, that he had been sui9moi«84 
by Caesar to attend him as his assessor upon some trial,; 
which seems to have led our author into the raillcriea ot 
this and the preceding passi^e^. 
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are that I intoreat myself in tbem with as much 
zeal as if they immediately related to myself. 
Accordingly, as I am extremely afraid you 
will have no employment to keep you warm in 
your winter*quarters, I would, by all means, 
advise you to lay in a sufficient quantity of 
fuel. Both Mucius and Manilius* hsive given 
their opinions to the same purpose ; especially 
as your regimentals, they apprehend, will 
scarce be ready soon enough to secure you 
against the approaching jcold. We hear, how- 
ever, there has been hot work in your part of 
the world, which somewhat alarmed me for 
your safety ; but I comforted myself with con- 
sidering, that you are not altogether so despe- 
rate a soldier, as you are a lawyer. It is a 
wonderful consolation, indeed, to your friends, 
to be assured that your passions are not an 
over-match for your prudence. Thus, as 
much as I know you love the water^, you 



2 Mucius and Manilius, it must be supposed, were two 
lawyers, and particular friends of Trebatius, as the humour 
of this witticism evidently consists in an allusion to that 
profession. 

3 In the original it is studiosissijhvs fiomo natandi, the am- 
biguity of which could not have been preserved in a more 
literal translation. The art of swimming was among the 
number of polite exercises in ancient Rome, and esteemed a 
necessary qualification for every gentleman. Thus we find 
Catothe elder, himself instructing his s6n in this accom- 
plishment ; as Augustus likewise performed the same office 
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would not venture, I find, to crasi it with Caesar: 
and though nothing could keep you from the 

in the education of his two grandsons^ Caius and Laciiu. 
It was, indeed, one of the essential arts in militaiy disci- 
pline, as both the soldiers and officers had frequently no 
other means of pursuing or retreating from the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly the Campus Martins^ a place where the Roman 
3'outh were taught the science of arms, was situated on tba 
banks of the Tiber ; and they constantly finished their exer- 
cises of this kind by throwing themselves into the river. — 
I'his shows the wonderful propriety of those noble lines 
which Shakcspcar puts into the mouth of Cassius, in that 
masterly scene where he is endeavouring to sound the sen- 
timents, and fire the indignation of Brutus towards Caesar. 

" We can both 
^' Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
" For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
" The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
'* Caesar says to me, ' Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
^' * Leap in with mc into this angry flood, 
" * And swim to yonder point ?' Upon the word, 
" Accoutred as 1 was, 1 plunged in, 
" And bade him follow : so indeed he did. 
" The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
" With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy.* 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cry*d, * Help me, Cassius, or I sink.' 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor, 
*' Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
" The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
" Did I the tir'd Caesar : — And this man 
" Is now become a God," &c. 
Monsieur Dacier observes, that this passage of Cicero disco- 
vers the justness of those verses in Horace, where Trebatius 
is represented as advising the Roman satirist to swim across 
the Tiber, as an excellent remedy against his poetical pro- 
pensity ; since, like other physicians, he prescribed a regi- 
men, it seems, most agreeable to his own taste and prac- 
tice. Plut* in vit Cato. Censor, Suet, in vU, Augusti^ 64. 
Veget. de re milit. i. 10. Dacier rem* sur la Sat* i. du Uv. 
ii. (THor, 
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combats^ in Rome, you were much too wise, I 
perceive, to attend them in Britain^. 

But pleasantry apart : you know, without my 
telling you, with what z^ I have recommended 
you to Caesar ; though, perhaps, you may not 
be apprised, that I have frequentl}', as well as 
warmly, written to him upon that subject. I 
had, for some time, indeed, intermitted my so- 
licitations, as I would not seem to distrust his 
friendship and generosity : however, I thought 
proper, in my last, to remind him once more of 
his promise. I desire you would let me know 
what effect my letter has produced ; and at the 
same time, give me a full account of every thing 
that concerns you. For I am exceedingly anx- 
ious to be informed of the prospect and situation 
of your affairs, as well as how long you ima- 
gine your absence is likely to continue. Be per- 
suaded, that nothing could reconcile me to this 
separation, but the hopes of its proving to your 
advantage. In any other view, I should not be 
so impolitic as not to insist on your return ; as 
you would be too prudent, I dare say, to delay 
it. The truth is, one hour's gay or serious 
conversation together, is of more importance to 
us, than all the foes and all the friends that the 
whole nation of Gaul can produce. I entreat 

^Alluding to his fondness of the gladiatorial games. 
^ See remark 5* p. 134. of this vol. 
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joii, tfaefefore,v to send me an immediate €u> 
count in what posture your affairs stand : and 
be assured, as honest Chremes says to his oe^h- 
boor in the play^, 

** Whatever cares thy Idb'ring bosom grieTe, 

** My toogue ehftU moifae tbeniy or my haq^ relieve/' 

Farewel. 

LETTER XVI. 

[A. U. 669.] 

To the same. 

You remember the character ^ven of the Phry- 
gians in the play*^ ; ^' that their wisdom ever caxne 
^^ too late :" but you are i^esolved, my dear cau- 
tious old gentleman®, that no imputation of this 
kind shall be fixed upon you. Thank Heaven, 
indeed, you wisely subdued the (omantic spirit 
of your first letters ; as you were not so obsti- 
nately bent upon new adventures, as to hazard 

6 In Terence's play called the Self-tormentor. 

7 A tragedy called the Trojan Horse; which seems, liy 
Cicero's frequest quotations from it, to have been in great 
esteem. 

^ Hie cdebrsted 91 onsreur Dacier produces this passi^ 
as a praof that Trebathis must have been more than four- 
score years of age, when Horace addressed the satire to him 
foentiaiied in the remarks on the preceding letter. Bscthot 
learned critic has been led into this error, by taking in a 
seriowBMe, whrt-Ckero most errMkotly meant in a lu- 
dicrous one. 
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a voyage lor that purpose into ^tain ; imd wiio^ 
io troths can blfiipe you ? It is the same diapo« 
sition^ I ioiagiiae, that has immoveafaly £xed you 
in .yoor winter-quarters : and certainly there n 
BOthbg like aotii^ with circumspection upon aH 
occasious. Take ndy word for it, prudence is 
the safest shield. 

If it were usual with me to i^ from iioiney 
iSaost undoubtedly 1 could not reluse your gal- 
lant friend Octavius. I will own, however, I 
love to mortify the man*s vanity ; and, when-^ 
clV6r he hrvites me, I always afiect to look witti 
some surprise, as not seenmig to recollect his 
person. Seriously, he is a wondrous pretty 
fiillatr ; %hlit pity it is that you did not take 
him abroad with you* ? , 

Let me know how you are employed, and 
whether there is any probability of seeing you 
in Italy this winter, fialbus assures me, that 
you will certainly return immensely rich ; but, 
whether he means in the vulgar sense, or agree- 
ably to the maxim of his friends the Stoics, who 
maintain, you know, " that every man is rich, 
** who has the free enjoyment of earth and air;" 
is a doubt which time will clear up. 

I find, by those who come from your part of 
the world, that you are grown wonderfully rt- 

* l^ee the conclosion of let xiii. p. 148. of this vol. 
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served: for they tell me, you answer no fuC" 
ries^. However^ it is on all hands a settled 
pointy (and you have reason, certainly, to con- 
gratulate yourself upon it,) that you are the 
most profound sage in the law, throughout the 
whole city of Samarobriva*^. Farewel. 



9 The witticism of this passage consists in the double sense 
of the verb rcspandere, which, b«sides its common accepta* 
tion, signifies likewise the giving an opmion as a lawyer. 
This conceit, such as it is, seems to have been a favourite 
one with our author; for he repeats it in a subsequent let- 
ter, where he is rallying another of his friends upon an oc- 
casion of the same nature. See note 6. p. 213. of this vol. 
But— 

Antoni gladias potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset / Juv. 

1^ A principal town in Gaul, now called AmienSs aodl 
where Trebatius seems to have had his winter-quarters. 
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LETTER XVII. 

• t 

[A.U.699.] 

To Lentulus. 



n 



It i^ with singular pleasure I perceive, by your 
letter, that you are sensible, I will not say of 
my affection only, but of my devotion towards 
^6u'. Even that sacred term, indeed, can but 
ill exprt^s the sentiments you merit from me : 
and* if yoti esteem yourself (as you would per- 
siiad^' me) obliged * by my endeavours to serve 
yibii, ' it is your friendship alcfti&^ ivhich' can 
tn&keyou think so. I am sure, at least, I could 
not refuse you my best good offices, withbiit 
being guilty of the most unpardonable ingrati- 
tude. You would liave experienced, however, 
miich stronger and more powerful instances of 
my friendship, if, instead of being thus long 
j^parated from each other, we had passed this 
interval together at Rome. It is not only in the 
particular article you mention, and in which 
no man is more qualified to shine, that I impa- 
tiently.wish to receive you as my co-adjutor: 
it is not, 1 say, in the senate alone, that our 
amicable concurrence would have been distin- 
guished; it would have appeared couspicuouB| 
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my friend, in every act of public concem- 
ment. Suffer me then to add^ .preyiously to the 
information you request me to give you of my 
political sentiments and situation, that if fortune 
had not thus divided us, I should have enjoyed 
in you a wise and faithful guide ; as you would 
have found ixx me, a kindr 4 friendly, wd^ 
perhaps^ no ynexperieoced ^sspciato, Hqwr 
ever, I rejcwe. (*8 undpplp^tedlj I ougj^j-nt the 
hODOurable pccasioa of ypur ^Jbis^nce^ and ii). 
which your military copduct a^ succe&s )i{^ 
procured you the illusitnous title of -^^^r^fcjrJ^ 
Nevertbelesa, I must repeat it pgfBdn^,,H,i3 q?«i[- 
ing to this cirQjujnstanqe^ tbftt yp\i,haye oot^re- 
oeived far mpre abundcmt and effipf^^io^9 ^ttits! 
of that friendahiPf to which yPH haye 99 updis- 
puted a claim. In particular. I shp^l^d mpsjt 
strenuously I^av^ united withyqu in;ta^ingjijs( 
vengeance oq those who§e iU ofHpes ypu h^ye 
experienced, partly in resentment of your hav- 
ing supported and protected me in my ady^i*' 
sity, and partly as they ejgivy you the glory of 
so generous an action. One of them, however^ 
lias sufficiently anticipated our revenge^ and 
drawn down by his own hands the cna^tise^ 
ment he merits from ours. The persoi^ I mean 

1 History is altogether silent as to the occasiofi u{>oii 
vAidt Ltiwlaitti wM(.«alut0d by his anuy witkthis fudJA . 
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IS that maa who has ever distingaisbed himsdf 
by opposmg his benefactors ; and who^ after 
having received from you the highest servicea, 
singled you out as the object of his impotent 
malice. This man, in consequence of being 
detected in his late infamous attempts, has en* 
tirely and irretrievably lost at once both hb 
honour and his liberty^. As to yourself, though 
I had much rather you should gain experience 
by my misfiurtunes than your own ; 3^t it af* 
fords me some consolation, under your present 
disappointment^, that yon have not paid so se- 
vere a fine as I did, for being taught the little 
dependence there is upon the professions of 
the world: a reflection this, which may very 
properly serve as an introduction to the ac* 
count you require of the motives of my late 
transactions. 

You are informed then, it seems, that I am 
reconciled with Csesar and Appius^: a stqp, 
you assure me^ which you do not disapprove. 

* The conjectsre of Afainitius seems Mgihly ftobM^f 
that tlte^rson to witora Cf cero aphides is Caif» C«ito« whose 
ilf offices to Lentultis htnre been ofl^ neotronef) im thepr*- 
oediif letters. But what the secret practices weBe which 
had been discorered so mvch to his disgrace, is a point hi 
which history does not afford any tight. 

^ In not obtaining the commission to* replace Pt«ilemy en 
Uff throne. 

* He was embroile d with Appius, as being the bwKfber «f 
his inveterate enen^y, Clodius. 
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But you are at a loss to guess what reasons could 
induce me to appear at the trial of Vatinius, not 
only as an advocate, but as a witness in his fa- 
vour^. To set this matter in the clearest ligh^ 
it will be necessary to trace back the motives of 
my conduct to their original source. Let me 
observe then, my Lentulus, that when I was 
recalled from exile, by your generous offices, I 
considered myself restored, not only to . my 
friends and to my family, but to the common* 
wealth in general. And as you had a right to 
the best returns of my affection and gratitude 



^ It was customary at trials for the person arraigned to 
produce witnesses to his character, who were called X^atM^o- 
iores ; and ten was the number requisite for this purpose. 
Vatinius was tribune of the people in the' consulate of Caesar, 
and had been in the number of Cicero's most inreterate ene- 
mies, as he was his constant opposer lilcewise in politics. 
He was a man of a most abandoned character, and whost 
person (as Paterculus assures us) was not less deformed than 
his mind, A very learned and polite author, whose just 
esteem for Cicero's writings has betrayed him, perhaps^ into 
some partiality towards his actions, acknowledges that '' the 
** defence of Vatinius gave a plausible handle for some cen- 
" sure upon Cicero.'' The truth of it is, the censure was 
inore than plausible : for nothing certainly could discover 
more meanness of spirit than thus, in compliance with those 
in power, not only to defend Vatinius as an advocate, but 
to bear public testimony likewise to his general good con- 
duct. Some colourable excuse, indeed, may be given for 
the former, by considering it in the light which Valerius 
Maximus has placed it, as an instance of Cicero's genero- 
sity towards his enemies; but the latter seems to stand be* 
yond the reach even of a jp&tt'^s^/e justification. Fatere. ii. 
69. VaLMaxAy.2. 
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for the distjinguished part you acted in that af- 
fair ; so I . thought there was something more 
than ordinary due from me to my country, 
ivhich had so singularly co-operated with you 
upon this occasion. I often took an opportu- 
nity,.. during your consulate, of publicly de- 
claring these my sentiments in the senate ; as I 
always, you well know, expressed myself to the 
same purpose in our private conversations. 
Nevertheless, I had many reasons at that time 
to be highly disgusted. I could not, in truths 
but observe the disguised malice of some, and 
the coolness of others, when you were endea- 
vouring to procure a decree for restoring the in- 
scription of that honourable monument of my 
public services, which had been erected by the 
senate ^ But it was not only in this instance 
lliat those who had many obligations to concur 
in your good offices towards me, acted a part I 
had little reason to expect. They looked in- 

* 

deed whh much ungenerous indifference on the 

•^ The expression which Cicero makes use of in this place 
is ambiguous : neque de monumentis meis ah tit adjutvs es, 
&c. The commentators have supposed that this relates to 
Cicero's house : but Mr. Ross, with much greater proba- 
bility, imagines it alludes to the Atrium LibertatiSy which 
had been erected, by order of the senate, as a memorial of 
Cicero's services in rescuing the commonwealth ^m the 
dangerous conspiracy of Catiline. For Clodius ha^ erased 
the original inscription, and placed his own name in iU 
stead. See rem. if. on this letter. 

VOL. I. M 
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cruel outrage which was oflfered to my brother 
and myself onder our own roof ^ ; and the esti« 
mate they made, k) pursuance of the senate's or* 
der, of the dami^es I had sustained by theee 
acts of violence, was far unequid to my raed 
loss \ This last article of their injustice, though 
least, indeed, in my concern, I could not but 
very sensibly feel amidst die general wreck <rf 
my fortunes. But though these mortifyii^ 

7 Clodius, ^ter having procured a law which declared it 
treason to vote or take any step towards recalling Cicero 
from hi* foanithment, proceeded to pillage and bum ail hk 
houses both in town and country. Cicero, however, being 
restored in the manner which he himself will relate in a 
tobseqUent part of this letter, the senate decreed Cluit his 
houses should be rebuilt at the public expense. But while 
the workmen were employed on his Palatine house^ aad had 
carried it up almost to the roof, Clodius made a second at- 
tack, and, after driving them off, set fire to the adjoining 
(edifice, which belonged to Cicero's brother, and whartin he 
himself likewise at that time was ; so that they were both 
obliged to make their escape with the utmost precipitation. 
Ad An. iv. Orat. patft red. 

^ His house upon the Palatine hill in Rome, together 
with hisTusculan and Formian villas, were jointly estimated 
at 22,000/. a valaarion universally condemned as extremely 
unequitable. But '^ those who had dipt his wings^' (as he 
expresses himself in a letter to Atticus upon this occa- 
sion) *' were not disposed they should growagain.'^ It'seems 
"highly probable that Lentulus himself was in this number; 
as it appears, by a letter of our author to his brother, that be 
had reasons to be dissatisfied with his conduct towards him. 
But though, in the passage before us, he speaks of the injus- 
tice that had been done him, as arising solely from those who 
were concerned with Lcntulus in taking an estimate of his 
losses ; yet, at the same time, he expresses himself in such a 
manner, as to throw a very artful reproach npon tfa« lat^a*. 
AdAtt.iy.2. Ad Q.F. 11% 
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marks^ of their disposition towards me wer^. 
louch too notorious to escape my otfeervation, 
they could not efface the more agreeable im*' 
presaioQs of theii; former friendship, For this 
reason, notwithstanding those high obliga^ 
tions I had to Pompey, of which you yourself 
were witness, and have often mentioned ; not* 
withstanding also the affection and esteem 
which I always entertained for him ; yet I stiU 
Si;mly adhered to my political principles, nor 
suffered these considerations of private amity to 
influence me in favour of bis public measures. 
Accordingly, when Vatinius (who at the trial qf 
P. Sextius^ was examined as a witness against 
him) intimated that Csesar's successes had re* 
conciled me to his party, I told him, in the 
presence of Pompey, that I preferred the fate 
of Bibulus, unhappy as he might esteem it, to 
all the splendid triumphs of the most victorious 
general ^^ I asserted, likewise, upon another 



s '< p. ^tius ytm 9, Uihnm of the people A. U. 695, in 
** die consulship of Lentulus, and a great instrument in fq- 
** storing Cicero. He resisted the faction of Clodius by 
<< foT09 of ftr(n3, ftn4 was upon that qiccount, in the follow- 
** iog year, accused of public violence by M. Tullius 
^ Albinpvanu9« Cicero defended him in an excellent ora* 
^ tion, which i^ stiU extant, aqd he was acquitted by th^ 
*^ suffrages of all the judges." Mr. Ross. 

M> M. Calpurnius Bibulus was joint consul with J. Cmtr 
A. U. 694. The senate secured the election of the former, 
ia order to his being a check to the ambitious designs of 
colle«|^; and it was thought of ao miicii impoTt||a#i ^ 

H S 
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occamott (and asserted too, in the hearing of 
Pompey)9'that the same persons who confined 
Bibulus to his house, had driven me from mine. 
Indeed, the whole series of those interroga- 
tories "9 which I put to Vatinius at this triali 
was entirely designed as an invective against bis 
tribunate: and I particularly exposed, with 
much freedomi and indignation, his contempt 
of the auspices, his corrupt disposal of foreign 
kingdoms ^^ together with the rest of bis 



the republic that he should be chosen, that even Cato did not 
scruple^ upon this occasion, to employ methods of bribery 
for that purpose. But Bibulus, after many vain efforts of 
patriotism, and being grossly insulted in the forum by Cse* 
sftr's mob, at length withdrew from the functions of bif of- 
fice, and voluntarily confined himself (as Suetonius relates) 
to his own house ; though, by the expression which Tully 
here uses, it rather seems as if Ca;sar had employed some 
force in keeping him there. After which, as the same his- 
torian informs us, Caesar governed the republic without con- 
trol. Snei. in Jul, Casar. c« 20. 

11 << Cicero, instead of examining Vatinius upon the facts 
** in his evidence against Sextius, put to him a series of quet* 
^ tions in such an artful manner, that he exposed all the 
** intrigues and iniquity of his tribunate. This examination 
** is still extant, under the title of Interrogatio in VaiimumJ' 
Mr. Ross, 

1* It is wholly uncertain to what particular facts Cicero 
alludes, when he imputes to Vatinius whHt he calls the doMh 
fio regnorum: however, by comparing this expression with 
the oration to which it refers, and with a passage in a letter 
to Atticus, it seems probable that Vatinius, when he was 
tribune, had been bribed to procure a confirmation from 
the people of some disputed regal title, or, perhaps, tojobtaia 
assistance from the republic, in transferring a contested 
crown from its rightful possessor into the hands of -aB 
usurper. It is certain^ at leasts that such unworthy niO' 
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-vbleBt and illegal proceedings. But it was 
not only upon this occasioo that I spoke thus 
unreservedly, I frequently avowed my senti* 
ments with the same resolute spirit in the se*^ 
nate. Thus, when Marcellinus and Philippus 
were consuls*, I carried a motion that the 
affair of the Campanian lands ^'should be re- 
ferred to the re-consideration of a full house ^, 
on the 15th of May following. Now tell me^ 

thods were frequently practised at this time, in order to 
gratify the insatiable avarice and profusion of these degene- 
rate Romans. Orat. in Vatin. Ad Att, ii. 9« 

* They were consuls A. U. 697* 

"^ The lands in Campania, a district in Italy, now called 
the Terra di lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, were partly 
appropriated to the use of the republic, and partly in pri- 
vate bands. Gnsar had procured a law for dividing the 
former among 25,000 poor citizens, and for purchasing the 
latter in order to distribute them in the same manner. Both 
these designs seem to have been very artfully calculated 
by Caesar to promote and facilitate his grand purpose of 
tifeorping the supreme power. For by parcelling out these 
lands among the common people which belonged to the re* 
public, he secured the populace to his interest, and, at the 
tame time, deprived the government of those very conside- 
rable supplies both of money and corn, which it derived from 
its demesnes in Campania : as on the other side, by purchas- 
ing the remainder of these estates, he must necessarily have 
weakened those public treasures which were already much 
impoverished, and consequently rendered the commonwealth 
less capable of opposing his ambitious measures. Suii. tn 
J. Ciet. c. 20. Ck. Agrar. ii. 29. 

M A decree of the senate had not its complete force, un- 
less it passed in a full house ; that is, when a competent 
ttQinber of the members were present. It seems by a pas- 
sage wbich Manutius. quotes from Dio, lib. 54, that befom 
die dmes of Augustus, who made some alteration therein, 
ike number lequisite to make an act valid was 400. 
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my friend, could I possibly have made a bender 
or more formidably attack upon this ^mrtyf 
could I possibly have given a more oonvineiDg 
evidence, that I had not departed from my old 
principles, notwithstanding all I bad formtriy 
suffered for their sake ? The truth of it is, thk 
motion greatly exasperated, not only those 
whom it was reasonable to expect it would o^ 
fend, but others upon whom I did not ima^eit 
would have had any such effect Pompey, socm 
after this decree had passed, set forward upon 
his expedition into Sardinia and Africa^ with- 
out giving me the least intimation of his being 
disgusted. In his way thither, he had a con- 
ference with Caesar at Lucca \ who made great 

*' This expedition of Pompey into Sardinia and Africa, 
was in pursuance of the commission with which he had beea 
invested for supplying the public magazines with com. See 
rem. 6. p. 56. of this vol. 

^ Lucca was a frontier town in Cesar's province of Cisal*' 
pine Gaul, adjoining to Italy: it still subsists under tiM 
•ame name, and is a celebraitc'd republic. It was Caeiar's 
policy, at the e»d of every campaign, to fix his wurter*^u«l^ 
'ten as near Italy as possible, in order to be within obacr«»- 
iion of what passed at Rome. A numerous court was inme' 
4iaitely formed around him in these places of his resklesce) 
consisting of the most distinguished persons in Rome «Bd 
the neighbouring provinces; and no less than 1^0 sentitois 
iNkve been observed among his attendants upon tiwse oeca- 
aions. Candidates for offices ; young men who had run «iiit 
tiic»r estates ; «nd^ iii a word, all whose adairs of any kind 
were embarrassed, flocked to him in these cities; and by 
liberal concessions to their respective wants and interests, l» 
strengthened hisftctiofl^and forwarded his grand tMarpM. 
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CQfpplainta of this motion. He bad before, it 
3eeai9| beea informed of it by Crassus at Ra<- 
veona'';' who took that opportunity of incens- 
ing bim against me. And it appeared afterwards 
that Fompey was likewise much dissatisfied 
upon the same account. This I learnt from 
Aeveral bands; but particularly from my brother, 
who met him in Sardinia, a. few days after he had 
h^ft Lucca. Pompey told him he was extremely 
l^ad of that accidental interview, as he wanted 
much to talk with him. He began with say- 
ing, that as my brother stood engaged^ for 
my conduct, be should expect him to exert fdl 
fm endeavours to inQuence me accoi*dingly. 
Pompey then proceeded vqry warmly to r^ 
monstrate against my late motion in the senate ; 
reminding my brother of his services to us both, 
axid particularly of what had passed between 
them concerning Ciesar's edicts, and of those 

It was thus (as the judicious Plutarch observes) he had the 
address to employ the forces of the republic against Gaul, 
and the spoils of Gaul against the republic. Plut. in Cas, 
ei PomP' Suet, in Jul. 

^ A city in Cisalpine Gaul, still subsisting under the same 
name, in the Pope's dominions. 

' This alludes to those engagements which Quintus Ci- 
cero entered into in behalf of his brother, in order to induce 
Pompey to favour his recall from banishment. And it ap- 
pears by what follows,. that he promised, on the part of Ci- 
cero, an unlimited resignation to the measures of that am- 
bitious chief. 
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assurances, he ssdd, my brother had given him 
of the measures I would pursue with respect to 
that article. He added, that my brother him- 
self was a witness that the steps he had formerly 
taken for procuring my recall, were with the 
full consent and approbation of Caesar. Upon 
the whole, therefore, he entreated him, if it were 
either not in my power or my inclination to 
support the interest and dignity of the latter, 
that he would at least prevail with me not to 
oppose them. The account which my brother 
gave me of this conversation, together with a 
message I had before received from Pompey by 
Vibullius, to request that I would not proceed 
any farther in the affair of the Campanian lands 
till his return, threw me into a very serious train 
of reflections. I could not but think, after 
having performed and suffered so much for my 
country, that I might now at least be permit- 
ted to consider what was due to gratitude and 
to the honour of my brother: and as I had 
ever conducted myself with integrity towards 
the public, ^ I might be allowed, I hoped, to 
act the same honest part in my more private 
connexions ^^. 



1^ The destructive views of Csesar, in procuring the law 
in question, h^ve been already considered in these nptes: 
weak, therefore, undoubtedly, is the reason which Cicere 
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During the time I was engaged in these 
votes and other proceedings with which Pom- 
pey appeared thus dissatisfied, I was informed 
of what passed in the conversations of a set of 
men, whom you will now guess without my 
naming. This party, though they approved 
of my public measures, as being agreeable to 
what had ever been their professed sentiments, 
were yet so ungenerous as to express great sa* 
tisiaction in believing that my conduct would 
by no means oblige Pompey, at the same time 
that it would highly exasperate Caesar. Well 
might I resent, indeed, so injurious a treat- 

bere assigns, for renouncing an opposition so evidently im- 
portant to the true interest of his country. Had Caesar aad 
Pompey, indeed, been ever so much bis real friends, no con- 
siderations of amity ought to have prevailed with him, to 
have acquiesced in a scheme which was contrary to the sen- 
timents of all the real patriots of the republic, and contrary 
likewise to his own ; a scheme which he himself tells Atticus 
was formed for the destruction of the commonwealth. Ad 
Att ii. 17. Had he attended to the indisputable maxim 
which he himself lays down in one of his philosophical trea- 
tises, it would have decided at once the conduct which be- 
came him to observe upon an occasion where private friend- 
ship interfered with more extensive obligations : Hcbc prima 
hx m amicUia sanciatuTy (says he,) ut neque rogemus res turpeSy 
mcfaciamus rogati. But the truth of it is, private friend- 
ship was hot concerned in the case ; for he well knew that ' 
neither Pompey nor Caesar had any attachments to him of 
that kind. It was fear alone that determined his resolution ; 
and, having once already suffered in the cause of liberty, he 
did noit find himself disposed to be twice a martyr. Thp 
awkward manner, however, in which he attempts to justify 
himself throughout this letter, very evidently shews how im- 
possible it is to bid farewd to integrity with a good grace. 
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meut ; but much more when I saw them, even 
before my face, maliciously encouraging and 
caressing my avowed enemy '^ ; — mine do I call 
him? Rather let me say, an enemy to the 
laws and tranquillity of his country, and to 
every character of worth and virtue amongst 
us. 

Their malevolence, however, had not the ef» 
feet they intended, and it could not warm me 
into those transports of indignation, of which 
my heart is now, indeed, no longer suscepti* 
ble. On the contrary^ it only induced me to 
examine my situation in all its ^rarious circum*' 
stances and relations, with the greatest cool- 
ness and impartiality; the process and result of 
which I will lay before you, in as few words as 
I am able. 

There have been times, as experience no less 
than history has taught me, when the power of 
the commonwealth was in worthless and wicked 
hands. In such a conjuncture, no hope of in*^ 
terest (which I have at all times most heartily 
eontemned), nor fear of danger (which, upon 
some occasions, however, has influenced the 
greatest minds), should prevail with me to co>» 
operate in their measures: no, not though I 
were attached to them by the strongest ties of 

IS Cloditts. 
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friendship and gratitude. But when a man of 
Pooipey's distinguished character presides over 
the republic; a man who has acquired that 
eminence of power and honour by the most he^ 
roic actions, and the most signal services; I 
could not imagine it would be imputed to me 
as a levity of disposition, if, in some few in- 
stances, I declined a little from my general 
maxims, and complied with his inclinations ^''« 
But my justification, I thought, would still rise 
in strength, when it should be remembered 
that I favoured his credit and dignity even from 
the earliest part of my life, as I particularly 
promoted tiiem in my praetorship and my con* 
aulate : when it should be remembered, that he 
not only assisted me with his vote and his in* 
flueoce in the senate during my adversity, but 

. 17 It appears, by what has already been remarked, that 
tCicero't compliance can by no means be considered in the 
&TOurable light in which he here represents it ; but was, in 
reality, a concession most injurious to his honour and fatal 
to the liberties of Rome. It is certain, likewise, that it was 
BOt from any advanCafeous opinion of Pompey's political 
character and designs, that he was induced to fall in with 
fais measures. On the contrary, Cicero most undoubtedly 
kad BO esteem for hin ; and, as to his political views, he 
taw and acknowledged, long before the date of this letter, 
llhat ttiey were turned on the destracti«n of tbe republic ; 
'OftoXovtffAfvtt;^ (says he in one of the epistles to Atticuij 
rv^avvioa cutmsva^ai} as in another, written upon the 
breaking out of the civil war, he calls him hominem airo* 
ktriiwratovt a man utterly unacquainted with the arts of go* 
trervmenl. Ad Mt. ii, 17, viii« l6. See remark 4w p. ST. 
tol. ii. 
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joined his counsels and his efforts with yours, 
for the same generous purpose: in a word, 
when it should be remembered, that be has no 
other enemy in the whole commonwealth, ex- 
cept the man who is my professed adversary^*. 
In consequence of these sentiments, it was ab* 
solutely necessary for me, you see, to unite 
with Caesar, as* one who was joined in the same 
views and the same interest. His friendship 
likewise, which, you are sensible, my brother 
and I have long shared, together with his hu- ^ 
mane and generous disposition, which I have 
abundantly experienced, both by his late let* 
ters and his good offices towards me^ con- 
tributed greatly to confirm me in these reso- 
lutions. To which I must acid, that the com- 
monwealth in general seemed to be most 
strongly averse from giving any opposition to 
these extraordinary men : more especially after 
Csesar had performed such great and glorious 
exploits for the honour of bis country. But 
what had still a farther and very powerful 
weight in my deliberations, was Pompey's 
having engaged his word for me to Caesar, 
as my brother had given the same assurances 
to Pompey. 

^ 

^B Clodius, after having driven Cicero out of Rome, en- 
tered, most strenuously into the opposition against Porapef 
and Caesar. Manutius, See below, rem. 24. 
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Plato, I remembered, lays it down as a max* 
im in his divine writings, that ** the people 
'^ ^nerally model their manners and their sen- 
^' timents by those of the great :" a maxim 
which at this juncture, I thought, merited my 
particular attention. I was convinced, indeed, 
of its truth, when I reflected on the vigorous 
resolutions which were taken in the senate, on 
the memorable Nones ^' of December : and it 
seemed no wonder so noble a spirit should 
appear in that assembly, after the animating 
example I had given them upon my first en- 
tering on the consular office. I reflected also, 
that, during the whole time which intervened 
between the expiration of my consulship, and 
that of Caesar and Bibulus^^, when I still 
retained a very considerable authority in the 
senate, all the better part of the republic were 
united in their sentiments. On the other hand^ 



19 The fifth. It was on this day, in the consulship of 
Cicero and Antonius, A. U. 690, that the senate came to a 
resolution of inflicting capital punishment on all those who 
were toncemed in Catiline's conspiracy : ** And it is cer* 
tain* (as the learned and polite historian of Cicero's life 
observes) ** that Rome was indebted to him on this day for 
'* one of the greatest deliverances which it had ever received 
** since its foundation; and which nothing, perhaps, but his 
** vigilance and sagacity could have so happily effected/' 
Vol. i. 231. 

^ Cicero was chosen consul in the year of Rome 6i90* 
Ceiar and Bibulus in the year 694* 
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about the time you took possessioa of your ko- 
verament in Spain, the commonwealth couU 
not so properly be said to be under the admi- 
nistration of consuls, as of infeunous bartertn 
of provinces ^\ and the mean vassalt and mi* 
nbters of sedition. It was then that discord and 
faction spread through all ranks amongst us; 
and I was marked out as the victim of partjr 
rage. In this critical season, however, not only 
every man of worth, but the greater part of 
the senators, and indeed all Italy, in general, 
rose up with remarkable unanimity in my 
oause ^. What the event proved, I forbear to 

*^ The consuls to whom Cicero alludes, are Lucius Cal* 

fmrnius Piso, whose daughter Caesar had married ; and Au- 
tts Gabinius, a dependent and favourite of Poropey. Thej 
succeeded Cesar and Bibulus in this office in 695, the year 
when Cicero went into exile. ** Clodius secured them to his 
*' measures by a private contract to procure for them, by a 
*' grant from the people, two of the best governments of the 
** empire : Piso was to have Macedonia, with Greece and 
'* Thessaly; Gabinius, Cilicia. For this price they agreed 
*^ to serve him in all his designs, particularly in the oppres- 
" sion of Cicero/' Middletan's Life of Cic, i. 336. 

^ ** Clodius procured a law, importing, that wkoener 
" had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned, and vdtkoui a 
" trialf should be prohibited from fire and water. Though 
** Cicero was not named, yet he was marked out by this 

law. His crime was, the putting Catiline's accomplice! 

to death ; which, though not done by his single authority, 
" but by a general vote of the senate, and after a solemn 
^' hearing and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and coa* 
'^ trary to the liberties of the people. Cicero, finding 
*^ hitoself thus reduced to the condition of a crinuaal, 
^* changed his habit upon it| as was usual in the emmi of 
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mention ; as, in truth, it is to be imputed to a 
complication of errors and artifices. But this 
I will say; it was not forces, so much as leaders 
to conduct them, that were wanting to me at 
this crisis. I must add, that whatever censure 
may justly fall on those who refused me their 
assistance ; most certainly they who first pn> 
mised it and then deserted me, are not less to 
be blamed ^. In a word, if some of my friends 
may well be reproached for the timid, though sin* 
oere, counsels they gave me ; how much more 

** a public irapeachmcnt, and appeared about the streets in 
<* a mouming^govrn, to excite the compassion of his fello^iv^ 
H citizens ; whilst Ciodius, at the head of his mob, contnyed 
*^ to meet and insult him at every turn. But Cicero soon 
** gathered friends enough to secure him firom such intuits; 
^< And the whole body of the knights, together with the 
.•* young nobility, to the number of ^0,000, headed by 
*■ Crassiis the son, all changed their habit, and perpetually 
/' iatiended him about the city to implore the protection and 
•* a<<sistance of the people." PtuL in Cic. Orat* post red, 
Mddieton's Ufe of Cic. i. 540. 

^ In t^is number was Pompey himsd^ who, though h^ 
liad ^iven Cicero the most solemn assurances that he would, 
at the hazard of his life, protect him against (Soditis; yet, 
■when afterwards ,t>ur authqr eolictted the execution of this 
promise, he treated him with much rudeness, as well as great 
treachery, and absolutely refused to concern himself in the 
BfSBir. AdAitAuQO.x. 4. It seeins altogether unaccountable 
that Cicero should be so injudicious as to touch upon a 
cifc«<mstance that destroys the wliole force of his apology; 
•o far, I mean, as he cntoided to justify his conduct by his 
friendship to Pompcy^ For it exceeds all power of credu- 
lity to imagMie, that he could really be iniluenced by a 
-modveof that kind with respect to a man* whose insincerity 
he had so lately and so severely experienced. 
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severe must their condemnation prove, who 
artfully alarmed me with their pretended fears? 
Let it be noted at the same time to my honour^ 
that zealous as my fellow-citizens shewed 
themselves to rise up in the defence. of a man 
who had formerly stood forth in theirs ; yet I 
would not suffer them to be exposed (unsup- 
ported as they were by those who ought to have 
been their protectors) to the barbarous insults 
of a lawless banditti. On the contrary, I ra- 
ther chose the world should judge by the power 
of my friends in recalling me from my exile, 
what their honest unanimity could have effected, 
had I permitted them to have drawn thdr 
swords to prevent it. 

You were sensible of this general zeal in my 
favour, when you undertook my cause; and 
you not only encouraged, but confirmed it, by 
your influence and authority. I shall always 
most willingly acknowledge, that you were 
assisted upon this occasion by some of the most 
considerable persons in Rome^; who, it must 

^ Clodius was so elated with his success against Cidero, 
that he had nasoonej^-d riven him out of Rome, than he 
conceived hopes of rendering himself no less formidable to 
Cassar and Pompey. Accordingly, he entered into aa opeo 
opposition against them both ; which he carried on with 
so much warmth and petulance, that at length they fouivi 
it expedient for their purposes to mortify him by recalling 
Cicero. 
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be owned, exerted themselves with much greater 
vigour in procuring my return, than in prevent- 
ing my banishment. And had they persisted 
in the same resolute disposition, they might have 
recovered their own authority at the same time 
that they obtained my restoration. The spirits, 
in truth, of the aristocratical part of the re-* 
public were, at this juncture, greatly raised and 
animated by the inflexible patriotism of your 
conduct during your consulship, together with 
Pompey's concurrence in the same measures. 
Ctesar, likewise, when he saw the senate distin- 
guishing his glorious actions by the most sin- 
gular and unprecedented honours, joined in add- 
ing weighty to the authority of that assembly. 
Had these happy circumstances, therefore, been 
rightly improved, it would have been impossi- 
ble for any ill-designing citizen to have vio- 
lated the laws and liberties of the common- 
wealth. But let me entreat you to reflect a mo- 
ment on the subsequent conduct of my political 
associates. In the first place, they screened 
from punishment that infamous intruder on the 
matron-mysteries, who shewed no more reve- 
rence for the awful ceremonies of the goddess in 
whose honour these sacred solemnities are cele- 
brated, than for the chastity of his three sisters**. 

^ Clodius (a9 Plutarch relates the story) bad an intrigue 
with Ppmpeia, Cesar's wife : but as he could not easily gaia 

VOL. I. ^ N 
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And thus, by preventiijg & worthy tribuBC 
,of the people from obtaining that jusfeioe 
upon Clodius which he endeavoured to pro* 
cure, they deprived future timeft of a most 
salutary example of chastised sedition ^^^ Did 
not they suffer, likewise,, that monument; 

access to her, he took the opportunity, while she was cele- 
brating the mysteries of the bona DeaaX ber own house^ to •li- 
ter disguised iii- a woman's habit. While he was- waiting in 
One of the apartments for Pompeia, he was discovered by a 
maid<-servant of Caesar's mother; who immediately givingtbe 
alarm, he was driven out of this female assembly with great 
indignation. — ^The bona Dea, as the same author informs us; 
was supposed- to have been a Dryadi with' whom the God 
Faunus had an amour. These rites were held in the highest 
veneration, and conducted with the most profound secrecy. 
Th^ were celebrated annually by women at the house of the 
consul or prastor, and it was not lawful for any jnale to ba 
present. Seneca tells us, they carried this precaution so far, 
that if there happened to be a picture of any male animal in 
the room where these mystic ceremonies were performing, it 
WB» thought necessary it should be veiled. P/ii#. an Ca$. 
Sen.ep^ 97. 

Clodius was suspected- of having a criminal commerce 
with his three sisters. 

^ Lentulu», immediately upon entering on his constiter 
office, A. U. 6969 moved the senate that Cicero might ba 
restored : in which he was seconded by Pompey with much 
leal ; and the whole house unanimously concurred in th» 
motion. Serranus, however, a tribune of the people,, io* 
tl^rposing his negative, no decree could pass at that time: 
nevertheless^ it was with one cohsent resolved, that> on tba 
2^ of the same months a law should be proposed to the 
peoj»le for Cicero's recall. When the appointed day ar- 
rivedv the friends of Cicero found the forum in the pofl DCfr - 
sion of Clodius, who had planted his mob there over-nighty 
in order to prevent the promulgation of this law; A verjr 
bloody skirmish ensued, in which several lives were lost and 
many other outrages committed : in consequence of which, 
Clodius was impeached by. Milo as ardiatucbec oC dMipnUia 



t^6t glfd¥i€>ii^ i)Mnument^ M^hich was ei-ectfedi, 
n^t iMleed ^iieh th^ s<^ils I Iiiad gained' 
in foreign' \^afs, but by tlie gen^ofeity 6f th^ 
sienate fo^ my civil sisrtice&^; did they riot mdst 
stiamefuHy saflfer il to* be kiserifoed with the 
name of the cruel arid avowed enemy 6f his 
country*'? OWigfed, ttio^t cei'tainly, I aiA to 
tht^tn- for having restored itte to the conamort^ 
Wealth : bat I could wish they had conducted 
themselves^ not only like physicians, whose 
views termina*te merely in the healtJi of their 
patients, but like the Aliptae^® alsc^, wlid en^ 
deavoui^ to establish the spirits' and vigour ot 

peace. But Metellus, the colleague of Lentulus, together 
with Appius the praetor, and Serranus the tributie, deter- 
mined to screen Clodius : and accordingly, by a most dan- 
gerous exercise of their authority, they published their se* 
yeral edicts, commanding all farther proceedings in this pro* 
secution to be discontinued. It was a very impolitic power 
(lis a late ingenious writer upon government observes).which 
was lodged in the tribunes, of thus preventing the execution 
of the laws as well as the passing of thetn, and which caused 
infinite mischiefs to the republic. 6ral pto SexL 34, 35^ 41* 
l/Bsprit des loix^ i. 223. 

•7 " After the suppression of Catiline's- coikspiracy,^ the 
** ienate decreed' that a temple should- be er^ctied to' Liberty, 
** as a pubHd monument of their late happy deliverance.* 
** This temple was raised at the foot of Mount Palatine,:n6«ir ' 
*' Cicero's house. And as thb ihbcription fixied thereon, un- 
'^ doQbtedly mentioned Cicero with honour, Clodius erased 
'^ those words, arid placed his own name in their stead.'' 
ManuNw. » 

* The Afipta were pleysotis who |irepared the bodies' of 
tMe athletic combataritis, by undtibtis and- other propyl* me*' 
thodt, fof rendering tttem vigOrott* and active in tUteir gyrii**' 
nastic exercises. 

N 2 
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those under their care. M^bereas they have 
acted with regard to me, as Apelles did in relar 
tion to his celebrated picture of Venus ^: they 
have finished one part of their work with great 
skill and accuracy, but left all the rest a mere 
rude and imperfect sketch, 

In one article, however, I had tbe tiatis* 
faction to disappoint my enemies. Tbfsy una- * 
gined my banishment would have wTougbt 
the same effect on me, which they falsely 
supposed a calamity of a like kind produced 
formerly in Quintus Metellus. This, excel- 
lent person (whom I look upon to have 
been a man of the greatest fortitude and 

' ^ Apelles, one of the greatest masters of painting in 
ancient Greece, was a native of Coos, and flourished in the 
1 12th Olymp. or about 332 years before Christ. His prin- 
cipal excellency consisted in the inimitable grace which dis- 
tinguished all his performances. Pliny the elder has, by a 
very strong expression, informed us of the amazing force of 
his pencil i pinxit (says that author) quce pingi non possuniy 
t(mitrjua,fulgura etfuigetra. He could even convey ideas 
which seemed impossible to he raised by colours, and aiii* 
mate his sublime pieces with all the terrors of thunder and 
lightning. His capital performance was a figure of Venus, 
which appears to have been at Rome in the times of Augustus. 
The lower parts of this picture being damaged, no painter 
would venture to retouch it. Something of the same kind 
is mentioned to the honour of Raphael, whose paintings in 
the little Farnese, at Rome, being somewhat spoiled, it waa 
with the greatest difficulty that even Carlo Maratti was'pre* 
vailed vpon to restore them. Apelles began a second figure 
of Venus, which he intended should excel his first : but he 
died before he had proceeded any farther in that design than 
the head and shoulders. Quinct. xii. 10. Piin. H. N. xxxv. 
10. Reflex, sur la Pots, et *ur la Feint 
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magnanimity of any in his times) they repre- 
sented as broken and dispirited after his return 
from exile *^. But if broken he really were, it 



^ Q. Ca^cilius Metellus was in the number of those who 
opposed the faction of Caius Marius; in consequence of 
which he Wa^ at length driven into exile. The immediate 
occasion, however, of his sentence was this : Satuminus, a 
tribune of the people, and creature of Marius, proposed a 
law in the year 653, which, among other things, enacted, 
<that '^ the senators should swear to ratify whatever the peo- 
** pie ordained." This oath Metellus, with the true spirit 
of ancient Rome, resolutely refused to take; and when his 
friends represented to him the dangerous consequences which 
would probably attend his persevering in that honest reso* 
lution, he nobly replied, ** It is the characteristic of a man of 
^* virtue and honour to act rightly ^ whatever consequences nuaf 
" ensue.'' Accordingly, a decree passed in an assembly of 
the people, for his banishment; and when his friends offered 
him their assistance to withstand this piece of public injus- 
tice, he generously refused their aid ; " lor," said he, " either 
** public measures wiU be changed, and the people will repent of 
*' the injury they have done me ; t/nd then I shall be recalled 
*' with honour : or they will continue in the sflme se^tivkents ; 
^^ and in that case banishment will be a happiness.*' fie greatly 
chose, therefore, to withdiaw himself from tb.e destructive 
politics of his country ; an4> retiring to Rhodes, he calmly 
spent his time in philosophicai studies. His virtues^ how- 
ever, prevailed at last over the iniquity of his persecutors, 
and he was restored to the republic, notwithstanding all the 
opposition of Marius. Cicero has recorded a circumstance 
relating to Metellus, that gives one the highest idea of the cha- 
racter be enjoyed amongst his countrymen. He was accused, 
it seems, by the Marian faction, of having been guilty of 
public extortion ; but when he entered upon his defence, 
and produced his accounts, the judges refused to inspect 
them, as being weli convinced that Metellus had a sotjil much 
too enlarged to be capable of any thing so mean as iiijustice. 
I cannot forbear mentioning likewise a noble expression of 
this great man in a letter written during his banishment^' as 
it shews the spirit with which he bore his misfortune. IIH 
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could not be the effect of bis adversity ; ^ it if 
certain he submitted to his sentence without the 
least reluctance^ and lived nnder it, pot only 
with indiflference, but with cheerfulness. The 
truth is, no man ever equalled him ip the 
strength and heroism of his mind ; no^ not evep 
the celebrated Marcus Scaurus^^ Nevertbe-* 

(inimici sc.) jure et honestafe interdicti; ego neque aqtianeque 
igni careOf et sununa gloria fruniKor, " Wnijst my enemies^* 
says he, ^^ vainly hoped to banish me from the common be- 
** nefits of society, which, however, I stiil enjoy, together 
" with the highest glory ; they have much more severdl j 
^' banished from their own breasts^ all sentiments of justice 
•* and honour." One cannot but acknowledge with regret, 
that neither the enemies nor the friends of Cicero did him 
justice, when they compared him to Metellus; for, beside^ 
the great superiority of the latter in the present instance, he, 
upon all occasions, acted consistently with his avowed poli- 
tical principles, and preserved an uniform and unsulUed re? 
putation to the end of his days. Plut. in vit, C. Mar. Ep^ 
ad Att. i. 16. Orat. pro Ralbo in pHncip, Aul Gel, xvii. 2. 
Sallmt, M. Jugurth. 47. 

5* M. ^milius Scaurus was ^idvanced a second time to 
the honour of the consular oflfice, in the year of Rome 6*6, 
h^-ving enjoyed that dignity eight years before. He is men- 
tioned by Cicero among the orators of that age ; but there 
yras more of force and authority in what hi© delivered, than 
of gra,ce in his manner, or elegance in his expression. He 
was accused, in his latter days, ot having carried on a trai- 
torous correspondence with Slithridatcs. The short speech 
which he made in his defence, is extremely remarkable, and 
gives one a lively image of that manly contempt with which 
a mind, conspious of its integrity, ought ever to treat the 
calumnies of an accuser, whose (cnojon character affords th|B 
best and roost expeditious antidote against his malice. The 
venerable old man stood forth in the midst of the assembly, 
and addressing himself to th^ .whole audience, spake to this 
effect : ** It is somewhat har<;l, my countryraien; that I shpiijd 
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less, such as they had heard, or, at least, chose 
to imagine Metellus to have been, they figured 
me to themselves ; or, if possible, indeed, even 
yet more abject. The reverse, however, proved 
to be the case ; and that general concern which 
the whole republic expressed at my absence, 
inspired me with more vigorous spirits than I 
had ever before enjoyed. The ^ct is, that the 
eentence of banishment against Metellus was re- 
pealed by a law proposed only by a single tri* 
i>une of the people ; whereas, I was recalled from 
mine upon the motion of the consul himself ^^^ 
and by a law in which every magistrate of Rome 
concurred. Let me add, likewise, that each 
order and degree in the commonwealth, headed 
by the senate, and supported by all Italy^ zea- 

« be obliged to give an account to the present generation, of 
** what I transacted before they were born. But, notwith- 
*^ standing the greater part of this assembly are too young to 
** have been witnesses of the services and honours of nay 
** former life, I will venture to rest the whole of my defence 
'^ upon a single question. Varius, then, asserts that Scau- 
** rus was bribed to betray his country; Scaurus,onthe other 
** hand, utterly denies that he ever was tainted with a crime 
^ of this nature. Now lay your hands upon your hearts, 
** and tell me, my fellow-citizens, to which of these two 
•• wen you will give credit ?" The people were so struck 
with the honest simplicity of this speech, that Scaurus 
was dismissed with honour, and his infamous accuser hissed 
out of the assembly. De clar. Or at. 110, 111. Vol. MaXm 
ill. 7. Sallust, heU Jugurth, Or at pro Fronteio. A^t. 1. in 
Far. 

^ Lentulus, the person to whom this letter is addressed. 
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lously united in one common effort for reco- 
vering me to my country. Yet, high as these 
unexampled honours were, they have never 
elated my heart with pride, or tempted me to 
assume an air which could give just offence 
even to the most malevolent of my enemies. 
The whole of my ambition is, not to be wanting 
either in advice or assistance to my friends ; or 
even to those whom I have no great reason to 
rank in that number. It is this, perhaps, which 
has given the real ground of complaint to those 
who view only the lustre of my actions, but can- 
not be sensible of the pains and solicitude they 
cost me. But whatever the true cause may be, 
the pretended one is, my having promoted the 
honours of Caesar ; a circumstance which they 
interpret, it seems, as a renunciation of my old 
maxims. The genuine motives, however, of 
my conduct, in this instance, are, not only 
what I just before mentioned, but particularly 
what I hinted in the beginning of my letter, 
and will now more fully explain. 

You will not find then, my friend, the aristo- 
cratical part of the republic disposed to pursue 
the same system as when you left them. That 
system I mean, which I endeavoured to establish 
when I was consul, and which, though afterwards 
occasionally interrupted, and at length entirely 
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overthrown, was again fully restored during 
your administration. It is now, however, totally 
abandoned by those who ought most strenu- 
ously to have supported it. I do not assert this 
upon the credit only of appearances, in which 
it is exceedingly easy to dissemble : I speak it 
upon the unquestionable evidence of facts, and 
the public proceedings of ^ those who were 
styled patriots in my consulate. The general 
scheme of politics, therefore, being thus chan- 
ged, it is time, most certainly, for every man 
of prudence (in which number I have the am- 
bition to be justly accounted) to vary like- 
wise his particular plan. Accordingly, that 
chief and favourite guide of my principles 
whom I have already quoted, the divine Plato 
himself, advises not to press any political point 
fiEurther than is consonant with the general 
sense of the community : for methods of vio* 
lence, he maintains, are no more to be used to- 
wards one's country, than one*s parent. Upon 
this maxim, be tells us, he declined engaging 
in public affairs : and, as he found the people 
of Athens confirmed, by long habit, in their 
mistaken notions of government, he did not 
think it lawful to attempt by force, what he 
despaired of effecting by persuasion. My si- 
tuation, however, is, in this respect, diflferent 
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from Plato's ; for, on the one hand, as I b%ve 
already embarked in public afikirfi, it is too late 
to deliberate whether I should now enter upon 
them or not : so, on the other, the Roman peo» 
pie are by no means so incapable of jud^ring of 
their true interest, as he represents the Atbe> 
nians. It is my happiness, indeed, to be able, 
by the same measures, to consult at once both 
my own and my country's welfare ^^ To these 

®s If Cicero was sincere in what he here asserted, and 
really imagined, that, by failing in with the schemes of Ce- 
sar and Pompey, he could more effectually serve his coun- 
try, as well as himself; his policy, as far as we can judge 6f 
it at this distance, seems to have been very extraordioajj.-— 
To have supported the one, in opposition to the other, mighty 
perhaps, have bee.n a probable method of defeating the de- 
signs of both, as they could neither of them have advaoce4 
to so formidable a height, if they bad not mutually assisted 
in raising each other. But to join in their coalition, was in 
effect to be accessary in cementing an union most evidently 
calculated for the ruin of the commonwealth. This reason* 
ing is not built merely upon distant speculation, but is sup* 
ported by the express testimony of one who was not only an 
actor in this important scene, but well understood the plot 
that was carrying on. ** You are mistaken" (said Gate, t# 
those who were lamenting the breach that afterwards hap* 
pened between Pompey and Caesar,) " You are mistaken m 
^^ charging our calamities on that event: they owe their rite 
'^ to another cause ; and began, not when Pompey and Caesar 
** became enemies, but when they were made friends." The 
^difficulty of justifying Cicero in this measure grows still 
stronger, when it is remembered, that he must have been 
sisnsible at this very time how much was to be dreaded from 
the power of these his pretended friends. For he assuiei 
AtticuSy in a letter which was written at the breaking out of 
the civil war, that he foresaw the storm that had been gt^ 
tbering to destroy th^ republic, fourteen years before it fdl; 
and calls the union of these ambitious chiefs, scelerattt con* 
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coDsideratiops I must add tibose uinGonrrnion acts 
ipf generosity which Caesar has exerted both to^ 
ivards my brother and myself: so much, indeed, 
t^eyond all example^ that, ev^n whatever had 
jbeeQ his success, I should have thought it in^ 
cunobeat iupon me at least to have defended 
him. But now, distinguished as he is by such 
a wonderful series of prosperity, and crowned 
with so many glorious victories, I cannot but 
esteem it a duty which I owe the republic, 
abstracted from all personal obligations tp 
himself, to promote his honours as far as lies 
in my power. And believe me, it is at once 
my confession and my glory, that, next to 
you, together with the other generous authors 
of my restoration, there is not a maq in the 
world from whom I have received such amicable 
offices. 

And now, having laid before you the princi- 
pal motives of my conduct in general, I shall 
be the' better able to satisfy you concerning 
my behaviour with respect to Grasses aud Va* ^ 
tinius in particular: for as to Appius and Caesar, 
I bave thie pleasure to find that you acquit me 
of all reproach. 

ipmv^ii fidcMj ^ wicked confedei^y. To which be.ad^, 
that they had» upou all pc^^ipns, preferred the interest of 
their £dinilies, ^nd the ^dvanqement of .their power, to th<$ 
hpnovr/Wid iifisifyf^ of Aewr (ipo^ntfy. fMf in mt» Pom^ 
4dAit. X, ^, 
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My reconciliation then with Vatinius^ was 
effected by the mediation of Pompey, soon 
after the former was elected prcetor. I must 
confess, when he petitioned to be admitted n 
candidate for that office, I very warmly opposed 
him in the senate ^^ : but it was much less from 

^ Some observations have alre^y been made upon Ci- 
cero's conduct with regard to Vatinius: see remark the 5th 
on this letter. 

^ The passage in the original, it is acknowledged, does 
not absolutely imply the sepse which is given to it in the 
translation. It runs thus : cum quidan ego ejus petitionem 
gracissimis in senatu sententiis oppugnassem. But it is not. 
easy to conceive in what manner the competition between 
Cato and Vatinius, in relation to the office of praetor, could 
come before the senate, unless the authority of that assem- 
bly were some way necessary in nominating or recommend- 
ing the candidates to the people. This interpretation seems 
to be favoured by a passage in one of Pliny's letters. Meo 
suffragh (says he, speaking of a friend for whom, not being 
legally qualified to sue for the tribunate, he had obtained a 
dispensation from the emperor for that purpose) MeosvJfrO' 
gio pervenit ad jus tribunatum petendi, quern nui obtinet iii 
senatu, vereor ne decepisse Casarem videar, ii. 9- That the 
senate originally claimed this prerogative with respect to the 
election of kings, is indisputable. Pa'tres decreverunt (as 
Livy informs us) vt cum populus regernjussUsety id sic ratvm 
esset, si pat res am tores Jierent. i. 17. It is equally clear, 
likewise, that the senate exercised a privilege of the same 
kind, after the republican government was established; for 
Cicero, taking notice, in one of his orations, of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt that had been formerly made by that august as- 
sembly, in order to extend their power, adds; turn enimma- 
gistratum non gerebat is qui ceperat^ si pat res auc tores non 
erant/acti. Orat. pro Plane. 3. But the difficulty is, this 
speech was delivered in the very same year in which the pre- 
sent letter was written ; so that the passage quoted from it 
seems to imply that no such right subsisted at the time 
under consideration: and indt>€^ Dr. Chapman produces it 
in confirmation of this notion, {Essay on il. 5. p. 3 If.) 
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my resenbnent to the man himself, than in or- 
der to support the honour and interest of Cato\ 
Soon after this, he was impeached; and it 
was in compliance with the earnest solicitation 
of Cffisar, that I undertook his defence. But 
you must not inquire why I appeared at this 
trial, or, indeed, at any other of the same kind,, 
as a witness in favour of the accused, lest I 
should hereafter have an opportunity of retort- 
ing the question upon you. Though, to say 
truth, I may fairly ask it even now ; for do you 
not remember, my friend; in whose behalf it 
was that you formerly transmitted certain ho* 

• 

_ ft 

The difficulty however may, perhaps, be solved by suppos- 
ing that Cicero's meaning is to be taken restrictively, and 
that the prerogative of the senate, in the nomination of can- ' 
didates for the several magistracies, or at least in confirming 
their election, was abolished only with respect to the elec- 
tion of sediles, which it is certain he had prihcipally in view ; 
but remained, nevertheless, in its usual force as to all others. 
Conjectures are allowable in points of so much obscurity, 
and in which neither critics nor commentators afford any 
light : but what solidity there may be in that which runs 
through' the present remark, is submitted to the judgment 
of more successful inquirers. 

* Cato, the year before the date of this letter, had solicited 
the praetorship, in order to arm himself with the authority of 
that important office against the dangerous designs of Cras* 
BUS and Pompey, who were at that time consuls. But they 
were too well aware of the honest purposes of this inflexible 
patriot, not to obstruct his election : and accordingly they 
carried it against him in favour of the pliant and worthless 
Vatinius, whose pretensions they supported by every infa- 
mous method of artifice, corruption, and violence* Flut* im 
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nourable testimonials even froitt tto' utdnoM 
limits of the Roman empire? Ycm need doH 
scrupie, however, to acknowledge the iict: 
for I have acted, and shall continue to* act^ the 
siame part towards those very persons. But W 
return to Vatinius : — besides the reasons I have 
already assigned, I was provoked to engage lii 
his defence, by an opposition of the same sort 
which the parasite recommends to the amorous 
foldier in the play^^. The obsequious Gaatho^ 
you know, advises his friend^ the captainv- 
whenever his mistress endeavours to pique h» 
jealousy, by mentioning his rival Pheedria, ttf 
play oflf Pamphila upon her in return. Thus, 
as I told the judges at this trial, since certain 
honourable persons, who were formerly much' 
in my interest, had thought proper, by many 
little mortifying instances in the senate, to 
caress my avowed enemy before my face, I 
thought it but equitable to have a Clodius on 
my part, in opposition to the Clodius on* 
theirs. Accordingly, I have upon many occa- 
sions acted' suitably to this declaration, and all 
the world acknowledges 1 have reason '^. 

9B The Eunuch of Terertce. 

S7 The conduct of Cicero, \vith regard to Vatinius, ap- 
pears by no means parallel with that of the aristocratioll' 
party towards Clodius. The latter was now at variance 
with Csfesar ftnd Fompey^ aud' it was- undoubtedly a just'^ 
and rational policy to take advantage of that diMieaifio% 
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Having thus explained my conduct with re*- 
gard to Vatinias, I vi-ill now lay before you^ 
those motives which determ^ined me in respect 
to Crassu3^^ I was willing, for the sake of 
the common cause, to bury m oblivion the 
many and great injuries I had formerly re^ 
ceived from him. Agreeably to this disposition^^ 
as w6 were then, upon good terms, I should 
have borne his unexpected' defence of Gabi^ 
nius^^, (whom he had very lately with so much. 

snd endeavour by an artful management to gain him over to 
the. cause of liberty. But Cicero's engaging in the support 
of Vatinius, cannot be justified by any pqlitical reasons of 
tbia nature'; and, to speaik trtith, it seems to be" altogether' 
witbotii excuse. For Vatinius was actually in league witii:. 
the enemies of his country; to espouse his cause, ther.efope„ 
wa6 tO' strengthen their fkction, and sacrifice public'i|tt'ercstf 
tojpriyate piq^e. 

^ See the remarks on the 7th letter of this book ; par^- 
tlcHlarly rem. 6. and 9'. p. 128. 

^ Aulus Gabinius was consul the same year in which 
Giceso' was so outrageously persecuted* by ClodSus ; witU- ' 
whom:(«fc6 has been- observed in the notes above) Gabiniutf 
HHMt Nxealousiy concurred; To give his chambtiW as Cicero ' 
himself ha» drawiii it in sevieral of his< orations, he was effb^- 
niioate in ihia mien, dissolute in h is pri nciples, and a pmfessed ' 
libertine in eyeiy kind* After the expiration of his con6ti<^ 
If^f^ in 6969 he went- governor into Syria; from whence he 
was recalled the following year by a decree of the sena^. 
Cicero spoke very warmly in favour of the decree ; and it is- 
probablia that the dispute here mentioned between him* and * 
Crassus^ happened in the debates which arose upon this oc- 
casion. Not many months after the date ofi this letter, Ga- 
biniur was impeached for mal-practiccs during the adminis^' 
tration of his proconsular goveitiment; and Cicero was now 
aa entirely at the disposal of Caesar and Pompey, Ihat, in^ 
ctMnpliauce witb their request, he meanly undertook hisde^ 
fence. But it was not withootgreat straggles Witk hihislelf, - 
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warmth opposed,) if he had avoided all personal 
reflections on myself. But when, with the most 
unprovoked violence, he broke in upon me 
whilst I was in the midst of my speech, I must 
confess it raised my indignation ; and, perhaps, 
I took fire so much the sooner, as possibly there 
still remained in my heart some latent sparks of 
my former resentment. However, my beha- 
viour in the senate upon this occasion was much 
and generally applauded. Among the rest, I 
was complimented likewise by the same men 
whom I have often hinted at in this letter; and 
who acknowledged I had rendered a very essen* 
tial service to their cause, by that spirit which 
I had thus exerted. In short, they affected to 
speak of me in public, as being now, indeed, 
restored to the commonwealth in the best and 



that he submitted to an office so unworthy of his principles 
and his character. However, he endeavoured to represent 
it to the world as an act of pure generosity ; and, indeed, 
the sentiment with which he defended himself from the cen- 
sure that passed upon him on this occasion, is truly noble: 
Neque me vero pomitet mortales inimicitias, sempUemas amich 
tias habere. But Gabinius was by no means entitled to the 
benefit of this generous maxim, nor was it true (as will in- 
contestably appear by a passage I shall presently have occa^ 
sion to produce) that Cicero was governed by it in the case 
under consideration. Cicero's conduct, indeed, upon this 
occasion, is so utterly indefensible, that his very ingenious 
and learned advocate, Dr. Middleton himself, is obliged to 
confess, that it was *^ contrary to his judgment, his resolu- 
*^ tion, and his dignity/' Orat. p'o Sext, in Fiso. de PfWf, 
consular, pro IUAir» Flut, in vit, Caton, Uticen, lift ef 
Cicer, ii. 121. 8vo edit. See remark 44 below. 
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most gldrioiift sisnde. Nevertheless, they bad the 
malice in their private cohversatioiis (as I wa^ 
informed by persons of - undoubted honour) to 
express singular satisfaction intheiiew variance 
that had thus happened between Crassus and my- 
self; as they pleased themselves with imagining 
it would for ever throw me at a distance from 
those who were joined with himi in the same in- 
terest*^. Pompey, in the mean time, employed 
incredible pains toclose this breach : and Cflesar 
also mentioned it in his letters, as an incident 
that gave him much concern. Upon these con- 
nderations, thereforie, I thought it expedienft td 
act agreeably both to tlie dictattes of my natural 
temper, and to that experience which * I had 
gained by my former misfortunes. In pursuatice 
of these sentiments, I consented to a recoticile*^ 
ment : and, in order to render it more con- 
spicuous to the world, Crassus set out for his 
government*^ almost from iinder my rooif j' fof^ 



'. J i . 



^ ^sesar and Pompey.^ The former (who wsf luodoubt- 
edly as mach superior to the rest of his contenfrporaries in 
fenius )as m fortune) finding it necessary for his purposet 
that Crassus and Pompey should act in concert, procured a 
reconciliation between them ; and by this means* says Plu- 
tarch, formed that invincible Triumvirate which ruined the 
authority both of the senate and the people ; and of which 
he alone received the advantagie. . Plui, in Crau, 

41 The province of Syria was allotted to Cra^u^^ (or 
which he set out a month or* two before the expii^on of 
jii^ consulat^ei in the year ^8, and from wh^<;e l^e nerer re- 

VOL. I, O 
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havipg invited himself to spend the preceding 
9igbt with inei we supped together in the gMT* 
dens of my son-ip-law Ci:as8ipe8^^ It was i^t 
these reasons ti^iat I tboi^ht rpy honour obliged 
me to defend bis cause in the sei^te^ ; (tnd I con* 
iess, I noentioned him with that high 9pp]a,use^ 
of which, it seems, you hav? be^n infpitiiied^ 

Thus I have given you a full detail ot tfae 
severa^ views. af)d motives by which I.fia^got 
vended . in. the present coi^unctiir^i as well aa- of 
the particul^ir disposition ip /which X stan^ Wfk 
respect to t;b^3lender part-I c^n. pretend toc^iiQ 
}fi thif adminis1xati@n of public affak 
beli^ye mpj^ I^ sbpvfld hfiye judged/ q^d sK^t^ 
entf rely ^ iQ , the samp manperi haflilib^en t^HMij 
fy^ frooqr evpry.sort^of siii^iQable bia^t F^^r, on 
t^!^; ope hand, ,1 should have estj^emed it thm 
jpf^Q^t absurd: foljy tp h£|ve attempted to oppottf 
f^9 ^9£^W!^ foj;€e J and^ cm the Qtber^SiuppiifK 
ii^g it ppssible^; I shoulci yet huve deemodiifeioir 
prudent to weaken the authority of persons so 
cnrititeritly and so justly distinguished ik the 
commonwealth^. Besides^ it appears ^to me 

tiirnect, as has already been observed in the i^c^es Qii,tfie^t|^ 
letter of this book. See p. 128. ,. .' . 

'^s ^es^ gardens were situated a small distance from 
Rome, on the banks of the Tiber. Ad Att. iv. 12* . Ai (). 

F;iii.7. 
« See rem. 7. p. 1'28. of this vol. 
^ It will iq)pear-T«ry evident, perfaapS|- from the fbii^' 
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t0 h^the dktates of scmnd poliey, to act iff . 
aecoiAtflodffllon to particular tonjunctures, 
<nd not inftexibly pursue the same unalterable 
^hi^trre; t<^n public circunistances, together 
with the sentiments of the b^st and wisest 
fttcmbtef s df the community, are evidently 
chattged. In conformity to this notion, the 
jteost judicious reasoners on the great art of 
government, have universally condemned an 
obstinate perseverance in one unifoifm tenor of 
measures. The skill of the pilot 16 shewn in 



gcnng observations, that what Ci()dra here as^rfs, could not 
poMibly be his real sentiments. That it was not practicable 
to bring down Caesar and Pompey from that height of power 
to ^hich they were now arrived, will not, prob^ly^ be dii* 
puted; though at the s^me time, it is very difficult to set 
Innits to what prudence and perseverance may effect. This, 
at leittt, seems Undeniable, that, if their power were abso* 
lute^ immoveable, Cicero s conduct was in the number of 
tliose causes which contributed to render it so. However, 
€tm CtiiitKIt but be astonished to find oub aut^ior seriously 
maintaining, that, granting it had not been impossible, it 
Would yet have been impolitic, to bare checked these tbwer- 
ing chiefs in their ambitious flight. For it is plain, from a 
(MufSfige aireadydfed out of his letters to Atticus, (see above, 
Miitftrk 35.) that he long ft>resaw their immoderate growth 
^ pomUt Wotitd at last overturn the liberties of the coidm 
Hionwealth. It had already, indeed, destroyed his own ; 
itld this^ t&6y by the confession of himself. For^ in a letter 
#bicih he Writes to his brother, taking notice of the strong 
ffpplfcatfon^ that Pompey h»d made to him to defend Gabi* 
Akis, he declttres be never will comply with that unworthy 
l^'Be^, so long as he retained the least spark of liberty. 
Btrt, (Comply, however, he actually did ; equally, in tmtb, 
to his own disgra'ce^ and to the confutation of the ddctrine 
h^ k^re edt^ncet). Ad Q. F. iii. U See r«ni«rk 39. «bov«4 

o 2 
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weathering the storm al least, thou^ he should 
not gain his port : but if shifting his sails^ and 
changing his direction will inftsdlibly carry him 
with security into the intended harbour ; would 
it not be an instance of most unreasonable te* 
naciousness to continue in the more hazardous 
course, wherein he began his voyage? Thus 
(and it is a maxim I have often had occasioa 
to inculcate) the point we ought all of us to 
keep in view in our administration of the com- 
mon wealth, is the final enjoyment of ao ho- 
nourable repose ; but the method of securing 
to ourselves this dignity of retreat, is by hav- 
ing been invariable in our intentions for the 
public welfare, and not by a positive perseve- 
rance in certain favourite modes of obtaining 
it^. To repeat, therefore, what I just now de* 
clared ; had I been absolutely uninfluenced by 
every motive of friendship, I should still have 
pursued the same public measures in which I 

^ The i'easoiiing which Cicero here employs is certainlj 
just, considered abstractedly ; but by no means applicable 
to the present case. The question between the aristocratical 
party, and those who were favourers of Caesar and Pompey, 
was, not what road should be taken to the same end, but 
whether Rome should be free or enslaved. Let who would 
then have changed their sentiments in this point, it became 
not the father of his country to increase the number. But 
as Cicero acquired that most honourable of all appellationt 
by Catiline, he lost it again by Clodius ; or, to express the 
same thing in his own wordsj non recordar (as he confesses 
to Atticus) umk ceciderimf sed mdt iurrexerim* Ad Att, iv. lS» 
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am now engaged. But when gratitude and re* 
sentment both conspire in recommending this 
scheme of action to me, I cannot hesitate a 
moment in adopting it ; especially since it ap- 
pears most conducive to the interests of the 
republic in general, as well as to my own in 
particular. To speak freely ; I act upon this 
principle so much the more 'frequently, and 
with the less reserve, not only as my^brother 
18 Lieutenant under Csesar, but as the latter 
receives the slightest action or even word of 
mine in his favour, with an air that evidently 
thews he considers them as obligations of the 
most sensible kind. And, in fact, I derive the 
6aine benefit from that popularity and power 
which you know he possesses, as if they were 
fip many advantages of my own. The sum of 
ibe whole, in short, is this : I ima^ned that I 
had no other method of counteracting those per- 
fidious designs with which a certain party were 
secretly contriving to undermine me, than by 
thus uniting the friendship and protection of the 
men in power, with those internal aids whicl^ 
have never yet been wanting to my support*. 



^ There is no character in all antiquity, perhaps, that 
lies 80 op^n to discovery as that of Cicero ; and yet there is 
no^e, at the same time^ which seems to be less generally un* 
^erstood. Had there been no other of his writings extant^ 
however, 6ut this single letter, the patriot character, one 
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I am well persuaded, had yoti faeea in Rome, 
you would have concurred with me in theee 
sentiments. I know, indeed, the candour and 
moderation of your temper ; and I know, too, 
that your heart not oiily glowa with friendabip 
towards me, but is wholly untainted with male^ 
yolence towards others : in a word, I know that 
as' you possess every sublime and generous af- 
fection, you are incapable of any thing so meaa 
as artifice and disgube. Nevertheless, evw 
this elevated disposition has not secured you 
from the same unprovoked malice, which I 
have experienced in my own affairs. I doubt 
not, therefore, if you had been an actor in this 
scene, the same motives would have swayed 
your conduct, which have governed mine. But, 

should have imagined, would have been the last that the 
world would ever have ascribed to our author. It is obser- 
▼able, (and it is an observation for which I sni obliged to a 
gentleman, who, amidst far more important occupations, did 
not refuse to be the censurer of these papers,) that "the prin- 
** ciples by which Cicero attempts to justify himself in tbis 
" epistle, are such as will equally defend the most abandon- 
** ed prostitution and desertion in political conduct. Per- 
'^ sonal gratitude and resentment; an eye to private and 
** particular interest, mixed with a pretended regard to pub- 
" lie good;' an attention to a brother's advancement snd 
*^ farther favour ; a sensibility in being caressed by a great 
" man in power ; a calculation of the advantages derived 
*^ from the popularity and credit of that great man to one's 
'^ own personal self, are very weak foundations, indeed, to 
^* support the superstructure of a true patriot's character. 
" Yet these are the principles which Cicero here expressly 
^* avows and defwds /' 
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however that may be, I shall most certainly 
submit all my actions to your guidance and 
advice, whenever 1 shall again enjoy your com- 
pany; aud I am sure you will not be less at* 
tentive to the preservation of ray honour, than 
you formerly were to that of my person. Of 
this, at least, you may be persuaded, that yoa 
will find me a faithful friend and associate is 
all your counsels and measures ; as it will be 
the first and daily purpose of my life, to su|)ply 
you with additional and more powerful reasons 
fi>r rejoicing in those obligations you have con** 
ferred upon me. 

As you desire me to send you those compo* 
sitions which I have written since you left 
Rome, I shall deliver some orations into the 
bands of Menocrates for that purpose. How* 
ever, not to alarm you, their number is but 
inconsiderable : for I withdraw as much as pos- 
sible from the contention of the bar, in order 
to join those more gentle Muses which were 
always my delight, and are particularly so at 
this juncture. Accordingly, 1 have drawn up 
three dialogues upon oratory, wherein I have 
endeavoured to imitate the manner of Aristotle. 
I trust they will not prove altogether useless 
to your son, as I have rejected the modem 
precepts of rhetoric^ and adopted the ancient 
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Aiistoteiian and Isocratic rules. To this cata- 
logue of my writings, I must also add an lus- 

^ torical poem which I have lately composed in 
three cantos^ upon the subject of my banish- 
ment ^^ and as a lasting memorial likewise of 
your friendship and my gratitude. This I 
should long since have transmitted to you, had 
it been my immediate intention to make it pub- 
lic. But I am discouraged from this design at 
present ; not, indeed, as fearing the resentment 
of those who may imagine themselves the ob- 
jects of my satire, (for, in this respect, I have 

. been extremely tender,) but as finding it im- 
possible to make particular mention of every 
one from whom I received obligations at that 
reason. However, whep I shall meet with a 
proper opportunity, I will send it to you ; sub- 
mitting my writings as well as my actions en- 
tirely to your judgmept. I know, indeed, these 
literary meditations have ever been the favourite 
employment of your thoughts, no liess than of 
mine *'^. 

^ This poem Cicero delivered, sealed up, to his son ; en- 
joining him, at the same time, not to publish or read it till 
after his death. Manut, 

*7 To turn from the actions of Cicero to his writings^ is 
changing our point of view, it must be acknowledged, ex* 
tremely to his advantage. It is on this side, indeed, that 
his character can never be too warmly admired ; and ad- 
Oiire4 it will undoubtedly )[>e, so loug as manly eloquen9e 
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Your family concerns, which you recommend 
to me, are so much a part of my own, that I 
am sorry you should think it necessary even to 
remind one of them. I could not, therefore, 
read your solicitations for that purpose, with- 
out son;ie uneasiness. 

I find you were prevented, by an indisposi- 
tion, from going the last summer into Cilicia; 
which was the occasion, it seems, of your not 
settling Iny brother's affairs in that province. 
However, you give me assurance that you will 
90W take all possible methods of adjusting them. 
You cannot, indeed, oblige him more : and he 
will think himself as much indebted to you for 
procuring ham this additional farm, as if you 
had settled him in the possession of his patrj- 
mony. In the mean time, I entreat you to inform 
me frequently and freely of all your affairs, and 
particularly give me an account of the studies 
and exercises in which your son is engaged. 
For be well persuaded, never friend was more 
ligreeable or more endeared to another, than 



and genaine philosophy have any friends. Perhaps there is 
something in that natural mechanism of the human frame 
necessary to constitute a fine genius, which is not altogether 
favourable to the excellencies of the heart. It is certain, 
at least, (and let it abate our envy of uncommon parts,) 
that great superiority of intellecti^al qualifications, has not 
often been found in conjunction with the much nobler ad- 
wantages of a moral kind* 
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you are to me : and of this truth I hope to 
render not onty you, but all the world, and 
even posterity itself, thoroughly sensible. 

Appius^^ has lately declared in the senate 
(what he had before, indeed, often intimated in 
conversation), that if he could get his procon- 
sular commission confirmed in an assembly of 
the Curiae^, he would cast lots with his col* 
league for the particular province to which they 
should respectively succeed : if not, that, by an 
amicable agreement between themselves, he had 
resolved upon yours ^^ He added, that, in the 
case of a consul, it was not absolutely necessa- 
ry, though perhaps it might be expedient, to 
procure a law of this kind : and, as a govern-* 
roent had been appointed him by a decree of 
the senate, he was entitled, he said, in conse- 

^ Appius Claudius Pulcher, one of the present consuls. 
See remark 3. p. 225. of this vol. 

*^ Romulus divided the city into a certain number of 
districts called CurioB, which somewhat resembled our par 
rishes. When the people were summoned together, to trans- 
act any business agreeably to this division, it was called an 
assembly of the Curiae : where the most votes in every Cu- 
ria was considered as the voice of the whole district, and 
the most Curioe as the general consent of the people. Ken^ 

&1 The senate annually nominated the two provinces to 
which the consuls should succeed at the expiration of their 
office; but it was left to the consuls themselves to deter- 
mine, either by casting lots, or by private agreement, which 
of the particular provinces so assigned, they should respec* 
tively administer. Manut, de leg. c. x. 
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quence of the Cornelian law, to a military 
command, till the time of his entrance into 
Rome^^' I know not what accounts you may 
have received of this matter from your other 
friends : but I find the sentimentd of the world 
are much divided. Some are of opinion, thftt 
you are not obliged to resign your govern^ 
ment, if your successor should not be autho^ 
rised by an assembly of the Curiae : whilst others 
maintain, that, notwithstanding you should 
think proper to leave the province, you may^ 
nevertheless, depute a person to preside in your 
absence. As to myself, I am not altogether w 
clear with respect to the law in question : thougjb 

^ Though the nomination of the proconsular provinces 
was a privilege reserved to the senate, yet it was the prero- 
gative of the people to confer oa the proconsuls the power 
of executing the military functions, and likewise, it should 
teem, to grant the necessary appointments for conveying 
them to their respective governments. By a law, however, 
which was made by Cornelius Sylla, during his dictatorship, 
in the year 672, it was enacted, that, whatever magistrate* 
at the expiration of his office, should obtain a province by 
a decree of the senate, he should be invested with the fuU 
power of a proconsul, notwithstanding his commission were 
not confirmed by an assembly of the Curiae. But Sylla's 
dictatorship being considered as an usurpation, it is proba* 
ble, from the passage before us, that this law was not gene- 
rally esteemed valid. Appius, nevertheless, endeavoured to 
avail himself of it, from an apprehension that he might meet 
with some obstruction in the usual method of applying for a 
ratification of his powers : and, indeed, it may be collected 
from a letter to Atticus, that he at last set forward to his 
government without the sanction of the people. Manut. de 
Leg* Gr(xv,pr<tf.inantiq, I. AdAtt.i\»l6. 
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I must own, at the same time, that my doubts 
are by no means considerable. Of thb, bow- 
ever, I am perfectly sure, that it is agreeable to 
your honour, and to that generosity of conduct 
in which I know you place your highest grad* 
fication, quietly to yield up your province to 
your successor; especially as you cannot in 
tliis instance oppose his ambitious views, with* 
out incurring the suspicion of being influenced 
by the same motives yourself. But, be that 
as it will, I thought it incumbent upon me to 
inform you of my sentiments ; a^ I shall cer- 
tainly defend yours, whichever way they may 
determine you to act 

After I had finished my letter, I received 
your last concerning the farmers of the reve- 
nues *^ Your decision appears to me, I must 
own, perfectly equitable; yet, at the same 
time, I cannot but wish you might be so happy 
as not to disgust a body of men whose interest 
you have hitherto always favoured. However, 
you may be assured I shall support the decrees 

^ The society of farmers of the public revenues, among 
the Romans, was a body of men in high repute, as being 
composed of the principal persons of the equestrian order : 
Fios equitvm Romanorumy says Cicero, omamentum eMtati/Sy 
frmammtum reip. Publicanorum ordine cimtinetur* Pro 
Plane. Disputes frequently arose between these and the 
tributary provinces : and it is to some difference of this kind 
wherein Lentulus had given judgment against them, thi^t 
Cicero seems to allude. 
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you have made upon this occasion : though you 
well know the temper and disposition of these 
people^^ and what formidable enemies they 
proved to the excellent Quintus Scievola^^ I 
would recommend it to you, therefore, if pos- 
sible, to recover their good graces, or at leas( 
to soften them. The task, I confess, is diffi- 
cult; but prudence, I think, requires you 
fthould use your best endeavours for that pur- 
pose. Farewel. 

** There were two very eminent persons of this name lA 
Cicero's time. The first, the most celebrated lawyer and 
politician of his age^ is distinguished by the title of Augnr. 
The other, who was high-priest, was slain at the entrance of 
the temple of Vesta, as he was endeavouring to make his es- 
cape from that general massacre of the senators which was 
perpetrated by the orders of the young Marios. To which 
of these TuUy alludes, is uncertain. Manutius supposes to 
the former, but without assigning his reasons. It seems not 
unlikely, however, to be the latter; as there is a passage in 
Valerius. Maximus, by which we find that he exercised hi* 
A»atic government with so much honour and integrity, that 
the senate, in their subsequent decrees for nominating th« 
proconsuls to that province, always recommended him as an 
example worthy of their imitation* It appears, by a frag* 
nfent of Diodorus Siculus, that he endeavoured, during hit 
administration in Asia, to reform the great abuses which 
were committed by the farmers of the revenues in his pro* 
vince, and imprisoned many of them for their cruel oppres- 
sions of the people. This drew upon him their indignation : 
but in what particular instance he was a sufiferer by it, his- 
tory does not mention. Idv. epit. 86. VuL Max. viii. 15. 
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you have thus generously begun, till you shall 
have perfectly completed the purposes for 
which we requested your assistance. You will 
by these means greatly oblige not only Luc-^ 
ceiuSy but Pompey : and never, I will venture 
to assure you, can you lay out your services to 
more advantage. I have nothing further to 
add, having given you my full sentiments of 
public affairs, in a letter which I wrote to you 
a few days ago, by one of your domestics. — 
Farewel. 

LETTER XX. 

[A.U.699.] 
To CuRius, Proconsul*. 

I HAVE long be^n intimately connected with 
Quintus Pompeius, by a variety of repeated 
good offices. As he has upon maqy former 
occasions supported his interests, his credit, and 
bis authority in your province, by my influr 
ence ; so, now the administration is in your 
hands, he ought undoubtedly to find, by the 
eiO^cts of this letter, that none of your prede- 
cessors have ever paid a greater regard to my 
recomoQEendations. The strict union indeed that 
subsists between you and myself, gives n;ie a 

* The person to whom this letter is addressed, and Che 
time whe9 it was written^ are unknown. 
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right to expect, that you will look upon every 
friend of mine as your own. But I most ear- 
nestly entreat you to receive Pompeius in so 
particular a manner into your protection and 
favour, as to convince him that nothing could 
have proved more to his advantage and his 
honour than my application to you in his be* 
half. Farewel. 

LETTER XXI. 

[A. U. 699] 
To BASILIUS^ 

I CONGRATULATE both you and myself on 
the present joyful occasion. All your affairs 
here are much my concern ; as your person is 
infinitely dear to me. Love me in return, and 
let me know what you are doing, and what is 
going forward in your part of the world.— 
Farewel. 

^ If Basilius be the true name of the person to whom this 
letter is inscribed, (and, indeed, all the editions agree in call- 
ing him so,) no account can be given concerning him. But, 
if we may be allowed to suppose the genuine reading to be 
BacUuSy he was prsetor in the year 708 : and Caesar not 
having given him a province, as was usual, at the expiration 
of his office, he was so mortified with the afiront, that he 
put an end to his life. Dio^ xliii. p.2d7» 
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LETTER XXII. 

fA. U. 699.1 

To QuiNTUs Philippus, Proconsul \ 

I CONGRATULATE youF Safe fetum from your 
pfovince, in the fulness of your faoie, and 
amidst the general tranquillity of the republic. 
If I were in Rome, I should have waited upon 
you, for this purpose, in person, and in order, 
likewise, to make my acknowledgments to you 
for your favours to my friends Egnatius and 
Oppius. 

I am extremely sorry to bear that you have 
token great offence against my friend and host, 
Antipater. I cannot pretend to judge of the 
merits of the case ; but I know your character 
too well, not to be persuaded that you are in- 
capable of indulging an unreasonable resent- 
ment. I conjure you, however, by our long 
friendship, to pardon, for my sake, his sons, 
who lie entirely at your mercy. If I imagined 
you could not grant this favour consistently 
with your honour, I should be far from ma* 
king the request ; as my regard for your repu* 
tation is much superior to all considerations of 
friendship which I owe to this family. But 

* See rem. % p. 127. of this vbl. 
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if I am not mistaken, (and, indeed, I very 
possibly may,) your clemency towards them 
will rather add to your character, than dero- 
gate from it. If it be not too much trouble, 
therefore, I should be glad you would let n\e 
know bow far a compliance with my request 
19 in your power ; for that it is in your inclioa- 
tion, I have dot the least reason to dpubt-^ 
Fftrewe^. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U, 699] 

• 

To Lucius Valerius*, the Lawyer. 

FoR^ why should I not gratify your vanity 
with that honourable appellation? Since, as 
the times go, my friend, confidence will readily 
pass upon the world for skill. 

I have executed the commission you sent 
me, and made your acknowledgments to Len- 
tulus. But I wish you would render my of- 
fices of this kind unnecessary, by putting an 
end to your tedious absence. Is it not more 
worthy of your mighty ambition to be blended 
with your learned brethren at Rome, than to 
stand the sole great wonder of wisdom, amidst 

* Valerius is only known by this letter and another, 
wherein Cicero recommends him to Appius as a person who 
lived in his family, and for whom he entertained a very sin- 
gular affection. By the air of this cpistlo, he seems to have 
been one of that sort of lawyers who may more properly be 
said to be of the profession than the science. But, as the 
vein of humour which runs through this letter partly con- 
sists in playing upon words, it is not very easy, perhaps it 
'is impossible, to be preserved in a translation; and, as it 
allu<les to circumstances which are now altogether unknowOy 
it must necessarily lose much of its original spirit. 

^ The abrupt beginning of this letter has induced some of 
the commentators to suspect that it is not entire. But Ma- 
nutius has very justly observed, that it evidently refers to 
the inscription : and he produces an instance of the same 
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a parcel of paltry provincials ^ ? fiut I long to 
rally you in person : for which merry purpose, 
I desire you would hasten hither as expedi- 
tiously as possible. I would by no means, how- 
ever, advise you to take Apulia in the way, 
lest some disastrous adventure, in those un- 
lucky regions, should prevent our welcoming 
your safe arrival. And, in truth, to what pur- 



kind from one of the epistles to Atticus. Vid. Ad Jtt. iii. 
20. 

^ After this passage in the original, Cicero goes on in the 
following strain : Qitanquam qui istinc vanunt, partim te SU" 
perbumesse dicunt, quod nihil respondeas; partim contumeiio' 
mtmt quod male respondeas. — The translator, however, has 
ventured to omit this witticism, upon the advice of Horace ; 



Qu<B 



Desperat tentata nitesccre posse, relinquit. 

It is a pun, indeed, which has already occurred in one of 

the preceding letters to Trebatius, where our author plays 

in the same manner upon the equivocal sense of the verb 

regpondere. See p. 156. of this vol. Voiture has managed 

an allusion of this kind much more successfully. Siyous 

preicndez (says that agreeable writer to his friend the pleni- 

.potentiary at Munster) que la dignite de plenipotentiaire vous 

.dispense de respondre, Papinian avoit a sa charge toutes les af* 

/aires de I ^empire Romain, etje 90us monstrerai en cent lieux 

dans de gros litres, Papinianus respondit, et rcspondit Papi- 

nianus. Les plus sages et les plus prudens etoient ceux qui 

avoient aceoustume de repondre, et de la responsa sapientum, 

et prudentum responsa. Les oracles memes, quand vous en se^ 

riez un, rispondoient ; et il n* est pas qu'aux choses inanimees, 

qui ne se mettent quelquefoU en devoir de repondre : 

Les eaux et les rochas et les bois lui r(spondent. 

Let. de Voit. i. l65. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U. 699] 

To Lucius Valerius*, the Lawyer. 

FoR^ why should I not gratify your vanity 
With that honourable appellation? Since, as 
the times go, my friend, confidence will readily 
pass upon the world for skill. 

I have executed the commission you sent 
me, and made your acknowledgments to Len- 
tulus. But I wish you would render my of- 
fices of this kind unnecessary, by putting an 
end to your tedious absence. Is it not more 
worthy of your mighty ambition to be blended 
with your learned brethren at Rome, than to 
stand the sole great wonder of wisdom, amidst 

* Valerius is only known by this letter and another, 
wherein Cicero recommends him to Appius as a person who 
lived in his family, and for whom he entertained a very sin- 
gular affection. By the air of this epistle, he seems to have 
been one of that sort of lawyers who may more properly be 
said to be of the profession than the science. But, as the 
vein of humour which runs through this letter partly con- 
sists in playing upon words, it is not very easy, perhaps it 
*is impossible, to be preserved in a translation; and, as it 
allu<les to circumstances which are now altogether unknown, 
it must necessarily lose much of its original spirit. 

^ The abrupt beginning of this letter has induced some of 
the commentators to suspect that it is not entire. But Ma- 
nutius has very justly observed, that it evidently refers to 
the inscription : and he produces an instance of the same 
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a parcel of paltry provincials ^ ? fiut I long to 
rally you in person : for which merry purpose, 
I desire you would hasten hither as expedi- 
tiously as possible. I would by no means, how- 
ever, advise you to take Apulia in the way, 
lest some disastrous adventure, in those un- 
lucky regions, should prevent our welcoming 
your safe arrival. And, in truth, to what pur- 

kind from one of the epistles to Atticus. Vid. AdAtt. nu 
20. 

' ^ After this passage in the original, Cicero goes on in the 
following strain : Siuanquam qui istinc veniunt, partim te su^ 
perbum esse dicunt, quod nihil respondeas; partim contumelio' 
sum, quod male respondeas. — The translator, however, has 
ventured to omit this witticism, upon the advice of Horace ; 
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Desperat tentaia nitescere posse, relinquit. 

It is a pun, indeed, which has already occurred in one of 

the preceding letters to Trebatius, where our author plays 

in the same manner upon the equivocal sense of the verb 

respondere. See p. 156. of this vol. Voiture has managed 

an allusion of this kind much more successfully. Si vous 

pretendez (says that agreeable writer to his friend the pleni- 

.potentiary at Munster) que la dignite de plenipotentiaire vous 

. dispense de respondre, Papinian avoit a sa charge toutes les qf- 

/aires de I ^empire Romain, etje 90us monstrerai en cent lieux 

dans de gros livres, Papinianus respondit,et respondit Papi- 

nianus. Les plus sages et les plus prudens etoient ceux qui 

avoient aceoustume de repondre, et de la responsa sapientum, 

et prudentum responsa. Les oracles mimes, quand vous en SC" 

riez un, rispondoient ; et il n* est pas qu'aux choses inanimies, 

qui ne se mettent quelquefois en devoir de repondre : 

Les eaux et les rockers et les bois lui respondent, 

Let^deVoit. i. l65. 
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LETTER I. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Caius Curio'. 

Though I am sorry you should suspect mc 
of neglecting you, I will acknowledge that 
I am not so much concerned at your re- 
proaches for my not writing, as I am pleased 
to find that you are desirous of hearing from 
me* Conscious, indeed, of not meriting your 
friendly accusation, the instance it afforded 

. ^ Curio was a young nobleman of great parts, spirit, and 
eloquence; but addicted, beyond all modesty or measure, 
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me that my letters were acceptable to you, 
was a very agreeable proof of the contiDuance 

to the prevailing luxury and gallantries of a most dissolute 
age. After having dissipated his fortune by extravagant 
indulgencies, for which no estate could suffice, he fell an 
easy prey to corruption. Accordingly, Csesar paid his debts, 
amouBtJiig to alnoit 500,000£., and by that means gained 
him over from the cause of liberty, to become one of the 
warmest and most active of his partisans. It is generally 
imagined that Virgil glances at him in those well-known 
lines, Vendidit hie auto patriam, &c. though, indeed, they 
are applicable to so many others of his contemporaries, that 
there seems no great reaton to imagkie tiie poet had Curio 
particularly in his view. Lucan mentions him as one whose 
talents would probably have been of the highest honour and 
benefit to his country, if he had lived in times of less con^ 
tagious depravation : 

Haud (Uium tanta civem tulit indole Rofoa, 
Aut cui plus leges deberent, recta sequentL 
Perdita tunc urbi nocuerunt f-ecula, pastquam 
Ambitus et luxus, et opum metuenda faculias. 
Transversa mentcwi duhiam iarrente tuhrunt, 

" A soul more formed to aid his country's cause, 

" Avenge her insults^ and support her laws, 

" Rome never knew ; but ah ! in evil hour, 

" Fate bade thee live when virtue was no more ! 

" When lawless lust of power, and av'rice dread, 

^' And benefoi iuxury the land o'^erspread. 

'' Thy wav'ring mind the torrent ill-withstood, 

** Borne, scarce resisting, down ih^ impetuous flood.'* 

He distinguished himself with great bravery in support of 
Caesaif's ca^isc in Africa, wliere ¥a<nis<rtinnnanded«rR the port 
W the rqpuhiic. But, «ftex some juccessful ^ngagementf, 
"he lost his life before the battle of Pharsalia, in an action 
agannst th<e iroops 'of Juba, near Utica. At t^h« time wlieii 
this ieiiliej ami the rest that ane addressed to him in thfi pEB- 
sent book were written, he resided in Asia, where, as Map 
nutius conjectures, he was employed in quality of qua^tor 
to Oaius Olodius. fhL Pat. ii. 49. Plut. invit. €!as. Vol, 
Mnx. ix. 6. JBfi. ti. £S0. Lite. fv« 614', Idv. epk. IM. 
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of that atFfection which I have already so fre- 
quently experienced. Believe me^ I have never 
49tnitted writing, whenever any person offered 
whom I imagined likely to convey my letters 
into your hands \ and which of your acquaint- 
ance, I will venture to ask, is a more punc- 
tual correspondent than myself? In return, 
however, I have scarce received more than one 
W two tetters from you since you left Rome ; 
and those too extremely concise. Thus, you 
aiee, I can justly netort your charge: you must 
dot, therefore, pass too severe a sentence on 
ywit part, if you hope to receive a fiivourable 
tme on n»<ne. But I will dwell no longer on 
this article tiMtn to assure you, that since you 
are disposed to accept these memorials of my 
friendship, I doubt not of acquitting myself to 
your full satisfaction. 

Though I regret extremely the being thus long* 
deprived of your very agreeable company, yet I 
cannot but rejoice at an absence which has con- 
tributed M much to your honour ; as fortune, 
indeed, has, in all tliat concerns you, answered 
my wannest wishes^ I have only to oflTer yvu 
one short piece of advice, and I offer it In 

^ " Curio had been most probably absent from RoUle 
** about two years; for Caius Clodius, to whom he is sup- 
*^ posed to have been quaestor, obtained the government of 
** Asia A. U, 698.— Pig. Annal." Mr. Rost. 
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compliance with the sincere dictates of that 
singular affection I bear you. Let me earnestly 
then entreat you, to come well-prepared, at 
your return, to act up to those great ideas which 
the world has, with so much reason, conceived 
of your spirit and talents. And as nothing can 
'ever wear out the deep impressions your good 
offices have stamped upon my mind^; so, I hope 
you will not forget, on your side, that you 
could not have attained those honours or ad- 
vantages that attend you, if you had not, io 
the earlier part of your life, complied with my 
faithful and affectionate admonitions^. Have 
I not reason, then, to expect in return, that as 
the weight of old age now begins to bend me 
down^ you will suffer me to repose my decli- 
ning years upon your youth and friendship? 
Farewel. 

9 Curio assisted him in his contest with Clodius. 

* Curio, when he was a very young man, had entered 
into a commerce of the most criminal and detestable kind 
with Antony. His father, in order to break off this infamous 
intercourse, was obliged to call in Cicero to his assistance; 
who, by his prudent and friendly advice, weaned the son 
from a passion not less expensive, it seems, than it was exe- 
crable ; and, by this means, (as Cicero reproaches Antoay 
in one of his Philippics,) he saved an illustrious family from 
utter ruin. Plut. in vit. Anton. Cic. Plut, ii. 18. 

* Cicero was at this time in the 54th year of his age. 
Manut, 
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LETTER IL 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Trebatius. 

If you were not already in the number of our 
absentees, undoubtedly you would be tempted 
to leave us at this juncture ; for what business 
can a lawyer expect at Rome, during this long 
afid general suspension of all juridical proceed- 
ings^! Accordingly, I advise my friends who 
have any actions commenced against them, to 
petition each successive interrex"^ for a double 
enlargement of the usual time for putting in 
their pleas : and is not this a proof how wonder- 
fully I have profited by your sage instructions 

^ The feuds in the republic were raised to so great a 
height towards the latter end of the preceding year and 
the beginning of the present, that the office of the late con- 
suls had expired several months before new ones could be 
elected. In exigencies of this kind, the constitution had 
provided a magistrate called an Interrex, to whom the con- 
sular power was provisionally delegated. But public busi- 
ness, however, was at a stand, and the courts of judicature, 
in particular, were shut up, during this interregnum, a cir- 
cumstance from which Cicero takes occasion to enter into 
his usual vein of pleasantry with Trebatius, and to rally him 
in perpetual allusions to his profession. Dio, xl. 

7 This office of Interrex continued only five days; at the 
expiration of which, if consuls were not chosen, a new //»- 
terrex was appointed for the same short period. And in this 
manner the succession of these occasional magistrates was 
carried on, till the elections were determined. 
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in the law ^ ? But tell me, my friend, since your 
letters, I observe, have lately run in a more 
enlivened strain than usual, what is it that has 
elevated you into so gay a humour? This air of 
pleasantry I like well ; it looks as if the world 
went successfully with you ; and I am all impa- 
tience to know what it is that has thus raised 
your spirits. You inform me, indeed, that Ce- 
sar does you the honour to advise with you. FCHT 
my own part, however, I had rather hear that 
he consulted your interest, than your judgment 
But seriously ; if the former is really the casai 
or there is any probability of its proving so, 
let me entreat you to continue in your present 
situation, and patiently submit to the incon- 
veniences of a military life ; as, on my part, I 
shall support myself under your absence with the 
hopes of its turning to your advantage. But if 
all expectations of this kind are at an end, let 
us see you as soon as possible ; and, perhaps, 
some method may be found here, of improving 

^ The minute forms of law'-proceediogs among tbe Ro« 
mans are not sufficiently known to distinguish precisely tbe 
exact point on which Cicero's humour in this passage turns; 
and, accordingly, the explanations which the commentators 
have offered are by no means satisfactory. It would be 
foreign to tbe purpose of these remarks, to lay befort the 
reader their several conjectures; it will be sufficient, in gene- 
tal, to observe* that there was some notorious impropriety 
in the advice which Cicero here represents himself as having 
given to his friends, and in which the wbok force of his plea- 
santry consists. 
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jour fortunes. If not, we shall at least bavo 
the satisfaction of enjoying each other's com- 
pany; and one hour's conversation together is 
of more value to us, my friend, than the whole 
city of Samarobrlva ^. Besides, if you return 
soon, the disappointment you have suffered may 
pass unremarked ; whereas a longer pursuit to 
no purpose, would be so ridiculous a circum- 
stance, that I am terribly afraid it would scarce 
' escape the drollery of those very arch fellows* 

9 A city in Belgic Gaul, and probably the place wherein 
Trebatius had bis present quarters. 

1 Laberius was a Roman knight, who distinguished 
himself by his comic humour, and he had written several 
forces which were acted with great applause. He was pre- 
vailed upon by Caesar to take a part himself in one of his 
own performances; and the prologue which he spoke upon 
that occasion is still extant. The whole composition is ex- 
tremely spirited, and affords a very advantageous specimen 
of his genius; but there is something so peculiarly just and 
beautiful in the thought of the concluding lines, that the 
reader, perhaps, will not regret the being carried out of his 
way in order to observe it. Laberius was sixty years of age, 
when, in complaisance to Csesar, he thus maide his first en- 
trance upon the stage; and, in allusion to a circumstance 
to little favourable to his appearing with success, he telb 
the audience, 

Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat ; 
Ita me veiustas amplexu armorum enecat : 
Sepulchri similis, nihil nisi nomen retineof 

** While round the oak the fraudful ivy twines, 
'' Robb'd of its strength, the sapless tree declines ; 
Thus envious age, advanc'd with stealing pace. 
Clasps my chill'd limbs, and kills with cold embrace. 
Like empty monuments to heroes' fame, 
^* Of all I was retaining but the name T 

Macrob, Satum, ii. 7» 
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Laberius and my companion Valerius ^ And 
what a burlesque character would a British 
lawyer furnish out for the Roman stage ! You 
may smile, perhaps, at this notion ; but though 
I mention it in my usual style of pleasantry, 
let me tell you it is no jesting matter. In 
good earnest; if there is any prospect that 
my recommendations will avail in obtaining the 
honours you deserve; I cannot but exhort 
you, in all the sincerity of the warmest friend* 
ship, to make yourself easy under this absence, 
as a means of increasing both your fortunes 
and your fame : if not, I would strongly advise 
your return. I have no doubt, however, that 
your own merit, in conjunction with my most 
zealous services, will procure you every advan- 
tage you can reasonably desire. Farewel. 

^ This Valerius is supposed by some of the commentators 
to be Quintus Valerius Catullus, a celebrated poet, who, as 
appears by his works, which are still extant, was patronized 
by Cicero. But the opinion of Manutius is much cnore pro- 
bable, that the person here meant is the same to whom the 
Idth letter of the first book in this collection is addressed, 
and who is likewise mentioned in the following epistle. 
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LETTER III. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Appius PulcherV 

If the Genius of Rome were himself to give 
you an account of' the commonwealth, you 
could not be more fully apprised of public af- 
fairs, than by the information you will receive 
from Phanias: a person, let me tell you, not 
only of consummate politics, but of infinite cu- 
riosity. I refer you, therefore, to him, as to 
the shortest and safest means of being ac- 
quainted with our situation. I might trust him 
likewise with assuring you, at the same time, 
of the friendly disposition of my heart towards 
you : but that is an office which I must claim 
the privilege of executing with my own hand. 
Be persuaded then, that I think of you with 
the highest a^ection: as, indeed, you have a 

• 

3 Appius Clodius Pulcher had been consul the preceding 
year, and was at this time governor of Cilicia. The parti- 
cular traits of his character will be occasionally marked out 
in the observations on the several letters add r<^ssed to him in 
this and the subsequejit books. In the mean time it may be 
sufficient to observe, that Cicero very zealously cultivated 
his friendship, not from any real opinion of his merit, but as 
one whose powerful alliances rendered him too considerable 
to be despised as an enemy. For one of Appius's daughters 
was married to Pompey's son, and the other to Brutus. — See 
Life of Cic. ii. 204. 8vo ed. Ep. Fam, ii. 13. 
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full right to these sentiments, not only from 
the many generous and amiable qualities of your 
mind, but from that grateful sensibility with 
which, as I am informed both by your own let- 
ters and the general account of others, you re- 
ceive my best services. I shall endeavour, there- 
fore, by my future good offices, to competisatt 
for that long intermbsion which unhappily sua*. 
pended our former intercourse^ And sinoa 
you seem willing to renew our amicable oooh 
merce, I doubt not of engaging in it with the 
geneml approbation of the woiid^ 

Ycur freedman CilLx, was very little^ known 
to me before he ddaveaned your obtiging lettte 
into my hands : the friendly purport of whkh he 
confirmed with great politeness. The acixmtit 

^ Appius was brother to Cicero's declared oiemj, the tvr* 
bulent Clodius, which occasioned that interruption of their 
friend^ip to which he here alludes. It appears by u fnissagi 
in the oration for Milo, that Clodius, in the abseaoe of & 
brother, had forcibly taken possession of an estate belohgii^ 
to Appius 3 and the indigiiation which this piece of injustiCi 
must necessarily raise in the latter, rendered him, it is pro- 
bable, so much the more disposed to a re-union with Cicero. 
Orat. pro Mil 27. 

6 The whole passage^ in the original, stands tkas : ** ISfn^ 
<< me, guMimn m iiu vii^ puto non iftoit» Mmervafsetttrmn: 
^* quam quidem ego, si forte de tiais sumpsero, non solooi 
^' Pallada,sed etiam Appiada nominabo." IKe fonaetfM 
of this sentence is translated agreeably to the inteipretitioa 
of the leam«d Gronoirius : but the latter it wholly omittei. 
For, notwithstanding all the pains of Che comnentBtoit tD 
explain its difficulties, it is utterly uninteUigibiis : atitaat|l 
do not scruple to confess, it is so to ine. 
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indeed he gave me of your sentiments, as well 
as of the frequent and favourable mention you 
are pleased to make of my name, were circum- 
stances which I heard with much pleasure. In 
short, during our twp diiys' conversation to- 
gether, he entirely won my heart: not to the 
Qxclusbo, howQver, of my old friend Phanic^ 
wbcKie retura I impatiently expect. I imagine 
you wiU speedily order him back to Rome : and 
I hope you will not dismiss him without send*- 
iog me, 9X the same time, your full and unre- 
8tn^ commands. 

I very stron^y reeofnmeiid to yoqr patrant 
age Vaknius the lawyer^; even tbou^ you 
8bciul4 discover that he has but m slender claiai 
to that appdlatacm. I mention thts» as being 
more oautious in obviating the flaws in his titk^ 
then he usually is in guarding against those of 
.his elients. But, senously, I have a great afifec- 
tkm jbr the man : as indeed he is aiy particular 
frimd end companion. I must do him the jus^ 
tace to say, that he is extremely sensible of the 
&rouii6 you have already ooafeired upon him* 
Nevertheless he is desirous of my recommenda^- 
tion, as he is persuaded it will have much weight 
with yoa. I entreat )ou to convince him that 
he is not mistaken. Farewel. 

^ See p. 212. of this vol. 
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LETTER IV. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Caius Memmius'^. 

Your tentot Caius Evander, is a person with 
whom I am very intimate : as his patron Mar- 
cus .^milius is in the number of my most par- 
ticular friends. I entreat your permission, 
therefore, that he may continue some time 
longer in your house, if it be not inconve- 
nient to you : for as he has a great deal of 
work upon his hands, he cannot remove so 
soon as the first of July, without bieing ex- 
tremely hurried. I should be ashamed to Qse- 
many words in soliciting a favour of this na- 
ture at your hands: and I am persuaded 
that, if it is not very much to your preju- 
dice, you will be as well inclined to grant* 
me this request, as I should be to comply 
with any of yours. I will only add, there- 
fore, that your indulgence will greatly oblige 
me. Farewel. 



7 See an accoynt of him in remark 5. on. the 27th. lettier 
of this book, p. 281. 
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I WAS wondering at tBe long intermission of 

:your letters, when my friend Pansa accounted 

ibr your indolence, by assuring me that you 

;werB turned an Epicurean. Glorious effect in- 

•deed of camp-r conversation ! But if a metamor- 

^phosis so extraordinary has been wrought in 

i j^ou amidst the martial air of Samarobriva, what 

^,i*ould ha,ve been the consequence had I sent 

•jfou to thfe softer regions of Tarentum'? I have 

; been in some pain for your principles, I confess, 

cyer since your intimacy with my friend Seius. 

fiat how vi^ill you. reconcile your tenets to your 

<profesaion, and act for the interest of your client, 

now that you have adopted the maxim of doing 

nothing but for your own? With what grace 

can you insert the usual clause in your deeds of 

' agreement ; The parties to tVese presents as be- 

* comes good men and true^ S^c.f For neither 

truth nor tr^st can there be. in those who pro- 

8 Tarenturq was a city i^ Italy distinguished for the soft- 
ness and luxury of its inhabitants. Geographers inform us 
that the greatest part of their year was consumed in the cele- 
bration of stated festivals. Vid. Bunon. comment, in Cluverii 
Geograph. 
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fessedly govern themselves upon motives of ab- 
solute selfishness. I aln in some pain^ likewise, 
how you will settle tHe law concerning the par- 
tition of " rights in common :'* as there can be 
nothing in commoo between those who make 
their own private gratification the sole criterion 
of right and wrong. Or tmn ycra think k pro- 
par to odmkii&ttr an oatb^ wfaile you maintein 
tibftt Jufjter is kicapable of ail resehlinen* ? In a 
wordy whttt will become of tiie ifpod people of 
Ultibr® ^ who bav^ pkced themselvw tmder yo«r 
protection ; if jou bold tbe maxith of your tmst, 
tiiat ^^ a wise man ought not to englige iikaMlf 
^ in publk afiabrs ?" In good earoesty I shidl be 
extretnely sorry, if it is tnse that yoa iiave really 
deserted us. Burt if your itonversion is woCbing 
Hibre than a convenient compliment to the opi- 
nions of Pansa, I will forgive your dissiiniita- 
tion^ provided you let tte know sm» bow your 
affairs go on^ and in what manner I can be of 
any service in tbem. Farewel. 

^ " Cicero jocosely speaks of this people, as if they be- 
<' longed to the most considerat>Ie town in Italy; Whereto it 
*^ Vf96 so nean and content tible a place, that Horacff> in 
" order to shew the power of contentment, says, that a per- 
*^ son possessed of that excellent temper of mind, toay lie 
" happy even at Ulubrse : 

^* Est Uhlbris, animus si te non deficit (tqunu!* 

Mr. Rots. 
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LETTER VI. 

To Caius Cuiiio. 

Our friendship, I trust, needs not any other 
evidence to confirm its sincerity, than what 
arises from th« testimony of our own hearts. I 
cannot, however, but consider the death of your 
illustrious father, as depriving me of a most 
venerable witness to that singular affection I 
bear you \ I regret that he had not the satis- 
fection of taking a last farewel of you, before 
Tie closed his eyes : it was the only circumstance 
wanting to render him as much superior to the 
rest of the world in his domestic happiness, as 
in his public fame^ 

I sincerely wish you the happy enjoyment of 
your estate : and be assured, you will find in 
me a friend who loves and values you with the 
same tenderness as your father himself con- 
ceived for you. Farewel. 

1 6e<» repfirk 4tb on the first leiter of this book. 

? He was consul in the year of Rome 676, when he acted 
uritb gieat spirit in opposition to the ttttempts of Sicinius, for 
restoring the teibuaitiid p<>wer,whi£h had been much abridged 
by Sylla. In the following year he went governor into Mace- 
<4k>iiia; and, by bis miliCftpy conductin that province, obtained 
ibe honour of a triumph. He distinguished himself amqn^ 
the friends of Cicero when he was attacked by Clodius. 
Siremtktm^ iuffkm. in to* xti. cuL 
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LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Trebatius. 

Can you seriously suppose me so unreasonable 
as to be angry, because I thought you disco- 
vered too inconstant a disposition in your im- 
patience to leave Gaul? And can. you pos- 
sibly believe it was for that reason I have thus 
long omitted writing ? The truth is, I was only 
concerned at the uneasiness which seemed to 
have ove/cast your mind : and I forbore to 
write upon no other account, but as being en- 
tirely ignorant where to direct my letters, I 
suppose, however, that this is a plea which your 
loftiness will scarce condescend to admit. But 
tell me then, is it the weight of your purse, or 
the honour of being the counsellor of Caesar, 
that most disposes you to be thus insufferably 
arrogant ? Let me perish if I do not . beKeve - 
that thy vanity is so immoderate, as to choose 
rather to share in his councils than his coffers. 
But should he admit you into a participation 
of both, you will undoubtedly swell into such 
intolerable airs, that no mortal will be able U) 
endure you : or none, at least, except myself, 
who am philosopher enough, you know, to 
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endure any thing. — -But I was going to tell you, 
that as I regretted the uneasiness you formerly 
expressed, so I rejoice to hear that you are. 
better reconciled to your situation. My only 
fear is, that your wonderful skill in the law 
will little avail you in your present quarters ; 
for I am told that the people you have to deal 
with, 

" Rest the strength of their cause 6n the force of their 

'* might, 
" And the sword is supreme arbitrator of right^." 

As I know you do not choose to be concerned 
m forcible entries^ and are much too peaceably 
disposed to be fond of making assaults^ let me 
leave a piece of advice with my lawyer, and by 
all means recommend it to you to avoid the 
Treviri* : for I hear they are most formidable 
fellows. I wish from my heart they were as 
harmless as their name-sakes round the edges 
of our cbin^. — But I must reserve the rest of my 



3 Ennius. 

* The Treviri were a most warlike people, bordering 
on Germany. They were defeated about this time by La- 
bienus, one of Csesar's lieutenants in Gaul. Ccssar. BeL 
GaL viii. 

. 5 The public coin was under the inspection of three of- 
ficers called Tredri monetales : and several pieces of money 
are still extant in the cabinets of the curious, inscribed with 
the names of the8« magistrates. Vid. Petri Bemhi epist. 
apui Mottut. 
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jokes to ai]U)ther oppiortunity : in the mean time, 
let me desire you would scaid me a full account 
of whatever is going forward in your province. 
Farewel. 

March the 4tk. 

LETTER VIIL 

[A.U.700.] 
To CORNIFICIUS*. 

Your letter was extremely agreeable to me in 
all respects, except that I was sorry to find by 
it, you had slighted my lodge at Sinnuessa. I 
shdl not excuse the affront you have thus 
passed upon my little hovel, unless you give 
me double satisfaction by making use both of 
my Cuman and Pompeian villas. Let me en- 
treat you then to do so, and to preserve me 
likewise in your affection. I hope you will 
provoke me to enter into a literary contest with 
you, by some of your writings ; as I find it 
mwk easier to ans^wer a challenge of this kind, 
timn to send erne. However, if you sbocild per- 
severe in your usual indolence, I shall vientufl^ 
to lead the way myself; in order to shew you, 
diat your icSeneas has aot infected me* 

* See an account of him, vol. iii. p. 61. nm^S. 
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I steal a moment to write thb wfaibt lamin 
tbe senate: but you shall have a longer let- 
ter from me when I shall be less engagqd. 

Farewel. 

LETTER IX. 

tA. U. 700.] 

To Trebatius. 

I AH giving you an instance^ that those wiio 
love ai>e not ea^^ to be pleased, when I assure 
you, l^t Uioi^h I was rery much concenied 
mhim you told me that you continued in Gaul 
'with nsluetanoe, yet I am no iess mof tified now 
fntr letter informt me, that yon like your si- 
pMOKfCi e^tremdy well. To say the truth, as I 
i^etted you should not improve a ^heme, 
-whidi you pursued upon my recommendatiMi ; 
«9 1 can iH bear that any place i^ouldbe agmo- 
*aMe to you wheve I am not. Nevertheiess, I 
tiid mnch ratlier endure the uneaskiess of your 
absence, than aui&r you to ioorego the advan- 
tages with which, I tiope, it 'vriHl be attended. 
It is impossibly, U)erefbre> to express how much 
! rejoice in your having made a friendship 
with a man of so improved an understendmg 
and so amiable a (fisposition as Matins : whose 
esteen^ I hc^e^ yon will endeavour te cuiti- 
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vate, by every means in your power. For, be- 
lieve me, you cannot bring home a more valu- 
able acquisition. Farewel. 

LETTER X. 

[A,U.700.] 

I 

To Caius Cjurio. 

You must not impute it to any neglect in 
Rupa, that he has not executed your commis- 
sion; as.be omitted it merely in compliance 
with the opinion of myself and the rest of your 
jfri^nds. ,We. thought, it most prudent that no 
iSteps should l^ . taken during your absence, 
.which might preclude you. from a change. <rf 
measures after your return: and, therefore, 
that, it would be best he./ should not sign^ 
your intentions of entertaining the people with 
.public games ^. I may, pferhaps, in some fu- 
ture letter, give you my. reasons at large 
lagainst your executing that d^^ign : oi; rather,' 
that you may not come prepared to answer my 

^ Curio's pretence for exhibit! ng'thdse games vraHs to pay 
an honour tp^he ipemory of his fa(tier| lately deceased : but 
his principallnotive was to ingratiate himself with the.peo- 
' pie, who Avere passionately attached to entertainments of this 
kind. As Cicero well knew the profusion of Curio'^s temper, 
and that the schemehe was meditating could not be executed 
without great ^jtpense, he acted a very judicious- artd hesest 
part, in labouring to turn him aside from a project that 
would contribute to embarrass his ifihahces, and m'ost'proba- 
bly, therefore,. impair the foundations^ of ^is integrity* 
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objections, I believe it will be the wisest way to 
reserve them till we meet. If I should not 
brirtg you over to my sentiments, I shall have 
the satisfaction, at least, of discharging the part 
of a friend : and should it happen, (which I 
hope, however, it will not,) that you should 
hereafter have occasion to repent of your 
scheme; you may then remember that I en- 
deavoured to dissuade you from it. But this 
much I will now say, that those advantages 
which fortune, in conjunction with your own 
industry and natural endowments, have put 
into your possession, supply a far surer method 
of opening your way to the highest dignities^ 
than any ostentatious display of the most splen- 
did spectacles. The truth of it is, exhibitions 
mf this kind, as they arc instances of wealth 
only, not of merit, are by no means considered 
as reflecting any honour on the authors of 
them : not to mention, that the public is quite 
satiated with their frequent returns. — But I am 
fallen unawares into what I designed to have 
avoided, and pointing out my particular rea- 
sons against your scheme. I will wave all far- 
ther discussions, therefore, X)f this matter, till 
•we meet : and in the mean time inform you, 
that the world entertains the highest opinion 
of your virtues. Whatever advantages may be 
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hoped from the most exalted patriotism united 
vrith the greatest abilities, the public, believe 
me, expects from you. And sliould you come 
prepared (as I am sure you ought, and I trust 
you will) to act up to these its glorious expec^ 
tations; then, indeed, you will exhibit to your 
friends, and to the commcmwealth in general, a 
spectacle of the noblest and most affecting 
kind^ In the mean while, be assured, no man 
has a greater share oi my affection and esteem 
Ihan yourself Farewel. 

7 Curio WM uot of a disposition to iisten to this pnidBDt 
counsel of his friend : but, in opposition to all the graye ad- 
vice of Cicero, he persevered in his resolution, and execated 
it with great magnificence. Th^ consequence was, just what 
Cicero foresaw and dreaded : he contracted debts which he 
was incapable of discharging, and then sold hirasdf to C^^ 
sar, in order to satisfy the clamours of his creditors. S^ 
rem. 1. on the first letter of this book. ^ 
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LETTER XL 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Trebatius. 

Tro or three of your letters which lately 
came to my bands at the same time, though of 
different dates, have afforded me great plea^ 
sure ; as they were proofs thM you ha^e recon- 
ciled yourself, with much spirit and resolution, 
to the inoonvcniencieB of a military IHe. I had 
some litde suspicion, I confess of the contra- 
ry : not that I questioned your courage, but 
as imputing your uneasiness to the regret of 
0W| separation^ Let me entreat you then to 
persevereinyour present temper of mind: and, 
believe me, you wUl derive many and consider^ 
able advantages from the service in which you 
are engaged. In the mean while, I shall not 
fell to renqw my solicitatioos to Ciesar in your 
favour^ upon all proper occasions ; and hav« 
herewith Bent yon a Greek letter to deliver to 
him for that purpose : for, kk troth, you cannot 
be more anxious than I am that this expedition 
may prove to your benefit In return, I desire 
you would send me a iulL relation of the Gai- 
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lie war : for you must know, I always depend 
naost upon the accounts of those who are kast 
engaged in the ad;ion. 

As 1 do not imagine you are altogether so 
considerable a person as to retain a secretary in 
your service, I could not but wonder you should 
trouble yourself with the precaution of sending 
me several copies of the same letter. Your par- 
simony, however, deserves to be applauded ; as 
one of them, I observed, was written upon a 
tablet that had been used before. I cannot 
conceive what unhappy composition could be 
so very miserable as to deserve to give place 
upon this occasion : unless it were one of your 
own conveyances. I flatter myself, at least, it 
was not any sprightly epistle of mine that you 
thus disgraced, in order to scribble over it a 
dull one of your own. Or was it your inten- 
tion to intimate affairs go so ill with you, that 
you could not afford any better materials ? If 
that should be your case, you must even thank 
yourself for not leaving your modesty behind 

you. : 

I shall recommend you in very strong terms 
to Balbus, when he returns into Gaul. But 
you must not be surprised if you should not 
hear from me again so soon as usual ; as I shall 
be absept from Rome during all this month. 1 
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write this from Pomptinus, at the villa of Me- 
trilius Philemon, where I am placed within 
hearing of those croaking clients 'whom you re- 
commended to my protection : for a prodigious 
number, it seems, of your Ulubraean frogs® are 
assembled, in order to compliment my arrival 
among them. * FareweL ' * 

April theStli* ' . / 

• P* S. I hdve destroyed the letter I reticiyed 
from you by the handis of Lucius AruntiuSi 
liiough it was much too innocent to deserve so 
severe a treatment: for it contained nothing 
tiiat might not have beeii proclaimed bcifore a 
general assembly of the people. However, it 
was your express desire I should destroy it ; 
and J[, have complied accordingly. I will only 
add, that I wonder much at not havings heard 
from you since ; especially as so many extra- 
ordinary events have lately happened, in jour 
province. 



. / • 



C Cicero ludicrously gives the inhabitants of Uli^ra^.thif 
Appellation, in allusion to the low and marshy situaQon of 
their town. See rem. 9. p. 230. of tL4» voL ^ ^ 
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LETTER XIL 

EA.U. 700J 

•To Caius Cueio. 

Numberless are the subjects which may enter 
into a correspondence of the epistolary kind: 
but the most usual, and tirbicti indeed gave the 
6rsi rise to this amfcaUe commerce^ is, to infbmi 
an absent friend of those private affairs^ wfakb 
iv may be neee^dry, either lor bis interest m 
oixt omi, tfafat he sbdiitd kncnxr. You most not; 
hov^tttf expect any tbing of the hMsr iort 
fi^ni^ me : as jo^t family correspondents, I ml 
sen^ibte, eonunanieate to you what relates to 
ye&t own concertis ; and noting new has hap 
pen<^d in mkie. The^e d>re two other species of 
kftter^^ witb whkh I am particularly pleased: 
those, I mean, that are written in the freedon 
and pleasantry of common conversation ; and 
those wWch turn upon grave and moral topics. 
But in which of these it would be least i^ 
proper for me to address you at this juncture, 
is a question not easily determined. Ill, in- 
deed, would it become me to entertain you 
with letters of humour, at a season when every 
man of common sensibility has bidden adieu to 
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mirth ^. And what can Cicero ttritfe ttiaf shalt 
deserve the serious thoughts of Curio, unless iff 
be on public affairs? My situation, however, is 
such, that I dare not trust my real sentiments 
of those pornts in a letter * : and none other will 
I ever send you^ Thus precluded a^ I am frotti 
every other topic, I must content myself with 
repeating what I have often urged; and ear-» 
firstly exhort you to the pursuit of true ta\d 
solid glory. Believe me, it will require the ut- 
most efforts of your care and res^olution, to act 
up to those high and uncommon expectations 
which the world has conceived of your merit 
There is, indeed, but one possible method that 
can enable you to surmount this arduous task. 

^ Affairs at Rome were, at this time, in the utmost con»» 
flisCoA, dccasion^d (sts has already been observed in the notes 
^bove) by the factious interruption that was given to the usual 
election of the magistrates. See note 6. p. 221. of this vol. 
Ttiib state of tumult, or indeed, to speak more propefly, of 
almost absolute anarchy^ was, however, somewhat composed 
towards the latter end of the present year, by the election 
of Domitius Calvinus and Valerius Mettala to the Consular 
office. Dio, xl. p. 141. 

ft 

1 The disturbances mentioned in the preceding note, were 
tfrtfally fomented by Caesar and Pompey,' id ordf!r to turn 
tfa<em to the advantage of their ambitious purposes;. But this 
was too delicate a circumstance for Cicero to explain him- 
ftelf upon ; e»pecially as he was now eultivartiftg a friendship 
with both. 

^ The text in the original is evidently defective: atque in 
hoc genert hoc fnea causaesf, itf neque ea qncs nori sentio veliM 
scribere. The sense is supplied in the translation, in a way 
tbat seemed to coinQdc best with this mutilated sentence. 

R 2 
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The method I mean is, by diligently cultivating 
those qualities which are the foundation of a 
just applause: of that applause, my friend, 
which I know is the constant object of your 
warmest ambition^ I might add much more 
to this purpose : but I am sensible you stand 
not in need of any incitements. And indeed I 
have thrown out these general hints, far less 
with a view of inflaming your heart, than of 
testifying the ardency with which I ^ve yoii 
mine. FareweL 



LETTER XIIL 

I [A.U.700.] 

To Memmius. 

I CLAIM the promise you gave me when we 
met last, and desire you to treat my very in- 
timate and zealous friend Aulus Fusius in the 
manner you assured me you would. He is a 
man of letters as well as great politeness : and, 
indeed, in every view of his character he is 
highly deserving your friendship. The civilities 
you shall shew him will be extremely agreeable 
to me ; as they will, at the same time, for ever 
attach to your interest a person of a most 
obliging and friendly disposition. Farewel. 
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LETTER XIV. 

, [A. U. 700.] 

To Caius Curio. 

Public affairs are so circumstanced, that I 
dare not communicate my sentiments of them 
in a letter. This, however, I will venture in 
general to say, that I have reason to congratu- 
late you on your removal from the scene in 
which we are engaged. But I must add, that 
in whatever part of the world you might be 
placed, you would still (as I told you in my 
last') be embarked in the same common bottom 
with your friends here. I have another reason 
likewise for rejoicing in your absence, as it has 
placed your merit in full view of so consider- 
able a number of the most illustrious citizens, 
and allies of Rome : and indeed the reputation 
you have acquired is universally, and without 
the least exception, confirmed to us on all 
hands. But there is one circumstance attend- 
ing you, upon which I know not whether I 
ought to send you my congratulations, or not : 
I mean with respect to those high and singular 

* The letter to which Cicero refers is not extant. 
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advantages which the commonwealth promises 
itself from your return amongst us. Not that 
I suspect your proving unequal to the opinion 
which the world entertains of your virtues ; but 
as fearing that whatever is most worthy of your 
care will be irrecoverably lost ere your arrival 
to prevent it : such, alas, is the weak and well- 
pigh expiring condition of our unhappy re- 
public ! But prudence, perhaps, will scarce 
justify me in trusting even this to a letter : for , 
the rest, therefore, I must refer you to others. 
In the mean while, whatever your fears or your 
hopes of public affairs may be; think, my 
friend, incessantly think on those virtues whicb 
that generous patriot must possess, who, in these 
evil times, and amidst such a general deprava^ 
tion of manners, gloriously purposes to vm- 
dicate the ancient dignity and liberties of bii 
oppressed country. Farewel. 
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LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Trebatius. 

If it were not for the compliments you sent 
xne by Chrysippus, the freedman of Cyrus the 
arcbitecti I should have imagined I no longer 
:pQssessed a place in your thoughts. JBut surely 
you are become a most intolerable fine gentle- 
inan, thajt you could not bear the fatigue of 
/writing to me ; when you had the opportunity 
of doing so by a man whom^ you know, I 
look upon as one almost of my own family. 
Perhaps, however, you may have forgotten the 
use of your pen; and so much the better, let 
me tell you, for your clients ; as they will lose 
no more causes by its blunders. But if it is 
myself only that has escaped your remembrance, 
1 must endeavour to refresh it by a visit, before 
I am worn out of your mind beyond all power 
of recollection. After all, is it not the appre* 
bensions of the next summer's campaign, that 
has rendered your hand too unsteady to perform 
its office? If so, you must e'en play over again 
the same gallant stratagem you practised last 
year in relation to your British expedition, and 
frame some heroic excuse for your absence. 
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However, I was extremely glad to hear, by 
Chrysippus, that you are much in Caesar's good 
graces. But it would be more like a man of 
fiquityj methinks, as well as more agreeable to 
my inclinations, if you were to give me fre- 
quent notice of what concerns you, by your 
own hand : a satisfaction I should undoubtedly 
enjoy, if you had chosen to study the laws ef 
good fellowship, rather than those of conten- 
tion. You see I rally you, as usual, in your own 
way, not to say a little in mine. But to end 
seriously; be assured,* as I greatly love you, I 
am no less confident than desirous of your af 
fection in return. Farewel. 

LETTER XVI. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To PuBLius Sextius*. 

I HOPE you will not imagine, by my long si-? 
lence, that I have been unmindful of our friend- 
ship, or that I had any intention qf dropping 
my usual correspondence with you. The siu- 

• The commeiitators are greatly divided as io the time 
ivhen this letter was written, and the person to whom it 
is addressed. To examine the several reasons upon which 
they support their respective opinions, would be leading 
the English reader into a field of criticism, which could 
afford him neither amusement nor instruction. The sub- 
ject, indeed, of this letter, which is merely consolatory 
%o a friend in exile, is not of consequence enough to merit 
any pains in asc^rtdining (if it were possible to ascertain) 
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cere truth is, 1 was prevented from writing du- 
ring the former part of our separation, by those 
calamities in which the general confusion of the 
times had involved me : as I afterwards delayed 
it, from an unwillingness to break in upon you, 
whilst your own severe and unmerited injuries 
were yet fresh upon your mind. But when I 
reflect that a sufficient time has elapsed, to wear 
off the first impressions of your misfortunes ; 
and consider, likewise, the virtues and magna* 
nimity of your heart ; I think I may now write 
to you consistently with my general caution of 
avoiding an unseasonable officiousness. 

You are sensible, my dear Sextius, that I 
warmly stood forth your advocate, when a pro- 
secution was formerly commenced against you 
in your absence : as afterwards, when you were 
involved in that accusation which was brought 
egainst your friend, I exertpd every means in my 
power for your defence. Thus, likewise, upon 
my return into Italy ^ though I found your af- 
fairs had been managed in a very different man- 

^ts precise date : and it is sufficient to observe, that it con<- 
tains nothing but what perfectly coincides with the circum- 
stances both of Cicero's affairs and those of the republic in 
the present year. As to the person to whom this letter is 
written, it is impossible to determine any thing concerning 
him : for the MSS. and printed copies are by no means 
agreed as to his name : some calling him Titius, others 5i» 
$iu8, and others Sextius, 

> Probably, when he returned from exile ; in the year 6^, 
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Qer than I s}>puld have advised ; yet I OEnkted 
no opportunity of rendering you my utmost ser-^ 
Tices. And, upon this occasion, when the cla* 
inour that was raised against you, on account oi 
the corn % by those that were the enemies, not 
pnly of yourself, but of all who endeavoured to 
assist you ; when (he general corruption of tb^ 
Judges, and, in short, when many other public 
iniquities had prevailed to your condenaoatioQ 
{Kg^nst all truth and justice ; I was not wanting 
in my best good offices of every kind towardf 
your sou. Having, therefore, thus faithfully p^*- 
formed every other sacred duty of friendship, I 
would not omit this likewise, of entreating and 
exhorting you to bear your afflictions as becomef^ 
fi man of your distinguished spirit and fortitude 
Jn other \vords, let me conjure you to support 
isrith resolution those common vicissitude^ of 
Fortune, which no prudence can prevent, ao^ 
for which no mortal is answerable ; remeinber*- 
ing, that, in all popular governments, as w^ 
as in our own, it has been the fate of n»^ny of 
the best and greatest men to fall a sacrifice to 
the inju$tice of their*country. I will add, (vicj 

• It was the business of the aedil^s, amongst other part»^ 
of their duty, to superintend the markets and public mag&^ 
^ines of corn. It seems probable, therefore, from this pas- 
sage, that Sextius was banished for some real or prcteiuU^ 
>|uisconduct in the administration of ths^t pfiice« 
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J wish I could, witl^ truth, be contradicted) 
that tb<s injurious sentence you lament, has 
only banished you from a commonwealth in 
which no rational mind can receive the least 
satisfaction. 

If I were to say nothing of your son, it vi-ould 
Jook as if I were inattentive to that general ap- 
plause which his virtues so justly receive: oa 
the other hand, were I to tell you all that I 
fbaar and think of him, I am afraid I should 
only renew your grief for being thus separate 
from his company. However, you should wise- 
ly consider his uncommon virtues as a posses- 
sion which inseparably attends you, in whatever 
part of the world you may be placed. For sure- 
ly the objects of the mind are not less inti- 
mately present with us, than those of the eye. 
The reflection, therefore, on his singular merit 
*and filial piety ; the fidelity of myself and the 
Test of those friends whom you have found, and 
will ever find, to be the followers, not of your 
fortune, but of your virtue ; and, above all, the 
consciousness of not having deserved your suf- 
ferings : are circumstances which ought to ad- 
minister the highest consolation to you. And 
they will more effectually do so, if you consider, 
that it is guilt, and not misfortune ; one*s own 
crimes, and not the injustice of others ; which 
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ought to disturb the serenity of a well-regu- 
lated mind. In the mean time, be assured, 
that, in compliance with the dictates of that 
friendship I have long entertained for you, and 
of that esteem which I bear for your son, I shall 
ne^ect no opportunity, both of alleviating your 
afflictions, and of contributing all I can to sup- 
port you under them. In a word, if, upon any 
occasion, you should think it necessary to write 
to me, you shall find that your application was 
not made in vain. FareweU 



LETTEyR XVII. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Curio. 

I DISPATCH Sextus Villius, a domestic of my 
friend Milo, to meet you with this letter, not- 
withstanding we have received no account of 
your yet being advanced near Italy. However, 
we are assured that you are set fonvard from 
Asia* : and as it is generally believed, it will 
not be long ere you arrive in Roipe, I persuade 
myself that the importance of the affair which 
occasions you this application, will justify my 
desire of making it as early as possible. 

^ See p. 218» rem. 1. towards tbe end^ 
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I 

If I estimated my services towards you b^ 
the same enlarged standard that you gratefully 
measure them yourself, I should be extremely 
reserved in requesting any considerable favour 
at your hands. It is painful, indeed, to a maa 
of a modest and generous mind, to solicit great 
obligations from those whom he has greatly ob* 
liged ; lest he should seem to claim the price of 
his good offices, and ask a matter of right rather 
than of grace. But I can have no scruples of 
this sort with respect to you ; as the services 
you have conferred upon me, and particularly 
in my late troubles, are not only of the high- 
est, but most conspicuous nature. An ingenu- 
ous disposition, where it already owes much, is 
willing to owe more : and it is upon this prin* 
ciple, that I make no difficulty of requesting 
your assistance in an article of the last import* 
ance to me. I have no reason, indeed, to fear, 
that I should sink under the weight of your 
fiavours, even if they were to rise beyond all 
number : as I trust there is none so considera- 
ble that I should not only receive with grati- 
tude, but return with advantage. 

I am exerting the utmost efforts of my care,* 
my industry, and my talents, in order to secure 
the election of Milo to the consulate :'an4 X 
think myself bound, upon this occasion, to giv^ 
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a proof to the tt^orld, of the more than common 
afiedtion with which I enter into his interes^t f 
atn persuaded^ no man ever was so anxious fi^r 
the preservation of his own person and fortunes, 
as I am that Milo may obtain this honour r 
an event upon which the security of my ownr 
dignities, I am sensible, depends. Now, the as- 
sistance which it is in your power to give my 
friend, is so very considerable, that it is all we 
want to be assured oif victory : for thus our forec!^ 
stand. In the first place, MiloV conduct ten 
wards me in his tribunate ^ has gained hith (as I 
h6pe you perfe6tly well know) the aflfectaons bf 
an our patriots : as the liberality of his temper 
and the nmgnificence of his shows hate se-^ 
cured to him the favour of the popul^e ^. In 
flie next place, all the young part 6f the re- 
public, togetlier with th6se who havfe the most 
influence in elections, are wholly in his interest, 
as having received, or expecting to receive,' 
the benefit of his own popularity and active 

^ Milo was tribune in the year of Rome- 696; at which 
time he conferred very singular obligations on Cicero, bj 
most zealously exerting all his power and credit in promot- 
Jng his recall from exile. Orat* pro Milan* 

f Milo had dissipated thre^ very considerable ^stsctes in 
the. extravagant shows which, upon different occasions, \n 
l^d exhibited to the people ; as he was likewise at this time 
[Proposing to entertain them in the same magnificent man- 
ner, at the expense of 250,000/. Oratjro Milan, 25. A4 
Q. F. iii. 9. 
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offices Upon dceisfOfis of a like tiaf «rre. I w9t 
Add, HkewKC", th*t he has my stiffitlg^ i wtiich, 
though it may <^ di*aw after it atvy coflsMeti* 
dble effects, is, howeter, universally approrred 
as d tribute which is justly his due: anfd m 
fer, pef baps, it may be considei^d ais of soisM 
Mrei^ ^fth the ptfMie. All, tbefefore^ that w« 
fitrther require, is a pei'soti to etpp&^t a^ tbi 
leader of these oui" rude forces, tM W linilif 
thefli together under one he*J: ittd httdt^e tht 
choice of tfief t^hcfe world, we cte^M mt fit 
opBiV a man. so wefil q|Mified for thfe p<urp06^ M 
youtself. If yon believe, then, thttt I have aey 
yfiroriti tit g^atittt^. Of can even infer il fmA 

wese tiiy earnest emdeavouri^ to s*tte Milo ; Mi 
a WDtd, iiP you esteem me deseirv?fig of yotit 
fettburs^, I entreat you to co- Operate witi» n^e lii 
this affair, upon which my character (or to come 
jtiU nearer to th6 truth) uponi which almost mj 
very preservation depends *• With rei^d tO 

■ I 

# 

* Cie^ro vras {nltfiiiG^krly toncorned to secure Milo's 
election, not only from a principle of gratitude, but of sdl^ 
|^v«i9ervatioh. FoV Clodius^ oar authoi^a iifoplacabU ^ne- 
tey, ^^» rtow soliditing the office of prsetor : and if Mi\o 
#ere rejected fi^oM tbe consulship, it would fall into the 
barfi^ of Pla^u^' Hypmm and Meteliiis Scipio, who we^e 
Ih>€& atider the inffMAce^ci Clodim. By these means, thf 
kilter tvoaM one^ a^n have been armed with the prificipdl 
tfmhori«y of the comMfMlittealtb : and Cicero knew, by sad 
aMd t€&etit estp^itekfCe^ that he ttad every thing to iesr from 
such an eneray' iffkffi he cMld Add power to malice^ . Hli 
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Milo himself, I will only assure you, that you 
never can oblige a man of a more solid turn 
of mind, of a more resolute spirit, or one 
who, if you should embrace his interest, will 
receive your good offices with a more affec- 
tionate gratitude. You will at the scune time 
also confer so singular an honour upon myself, 
as to convince me, that you have no less regard 
for the support of my credit,, than you formerly 
shewed for the safety- of my person. I should 
enlarge much farther upon this subject, if I were 
not persuaded that you are perfectly sensible of 
the infinite obligations I have received from 
Milo; and that it is incumbent upon me to 
promote his election with my utmost zeal, and 
even at the hazard of my life^ I will only 
then, in one word, recommend this affair, and 

interest, therefore, conspired with his friendship in support- 
ing the pretensions of Milo, who had, upon ail occasions^ 
opposed the designs of Clodius with great warmth and spirit: 
and who, in thr present instance, would have proved a coun- 
terbalance, if Clodius should have attempted a second time 
to fall with his whole weight upon Cicero. Vid, OraLpro 
Milon. passim. 

9 in this declining state of the republic, the elections 
were carried on, not only by the most shameful and avowed 
bribery, but by the several mobs of the respective candi- 
dates. These, it may well be imagined, were disposed and 
prepared to commit every outrage, that the cause of their 
leaders should require. Accordingly, the party of Miio, 
and that of his competitors, had such frequent and bloody 
engagements with each other, as to raise a genera) appre* 
hension of a civil war. PliCi. in vit, Caton. 
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therein the most important of my concerns, to 
your favour and protection : and be assured, I 
shall esteem your compliance with my request 
as an obligation superior, I had almost said^ 
even to that for which I am so greatly indebted 
to Milo. The truth of it is, it would give me 
more pleasure to make him an effectual return 
for the very considerable part he bore in my re- 
storation, than I received even from the benefit 
of his good offices themselves. And this, I am 
confident, your single concurrence will fully 
enable me to perform \ FareweL 

J Soon after this letter was written, an unfortunate ad- 
venture disconcerted all Cicero's measures in behalf of his 
friend, and obliged him, instead of soliciting any longer for 
Milo as a candidate, to defend him as a criminal. It hap- 
pened that Milo and Clodius having met, as they were tra,- 
velling the Appian road, a rencountre ensued, in which the 
latter was killed. Milo was arraigned for this murdor; and 
being convicted, was sentenced to banishment. Cicero, in 
his defence, laboured to prove, by a variety of circumstances^ 
that this meeting could not have been premeditated on the 
part of his client : and, indeed, it seems probable that it 
was not. But however casual that particular incident 
might have been, Milo, it is certain, had long before deter- 
mined to assassinate Clodius : and it appears too, that 
Cicero himself was apprised of the design. This is evident 
from a letter to Atticus, written about four years antecedent 
to the fact of which I am speaking. Reum Publium, says 
Cicero, (nisi ante Qccisus eritj fore a Milone jmto. Si se 
inter viam obtulerit^ occisum iri ak ipso Milone video, Non 
dubitat facere ; pra se ferU Dio, xl.-p. 143, 146. Orat, 
pro Milon. ad Att. iv. 3. 
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LETTER XVm. 

[A. u. rod.] 

To Titus Fadius*. 

I KNOW not any event which has lately hap^ 
pened, that lliore sensibly affects me than your 
disgrace. Far, therefore, from being capable 
of giving you the consolation I wish, I greatly 
stand in nieed of th^ same good office myself. 
Nevertheless, I cannot forbear, not only to ex- 
hort, but to conjure you likewise by our friend* 
ship, to collect your whole strength of reason, 
in order to support yoiir afflictions trith a ffirm 
and manly fortitude. Remember, my friehd, 
that caldbities are ihcidicnt to all tnahkin'd, Ibttt 
particularly to us who live in these miserable 
and distracted times. Let it be your cbhSdla- 
tion, however, to reflect, that you have lost ifar 

■ 

less by fortune, than you have acquii'ed by rtilB- 
Ht : as there are few under the circiimstanceis 
of your birth, who ever raised themselves tO the 
same dignities; though there are nunibers Of 

^ It is altogether ulicertain to whom this letter is ad- 
iJressed ; as there is gre^t variety in the Several readings of 
lis inscription. If the title adopted in the translalioTi bfe the 
true one, (and it is that which has the gfeatfest nXiibber of 
commentators on its side,) the person to whom it is written 
was quaestor to Cicero in his consulate ; and afterwards one 
of those tribunes who, in the year of Rome 69^, promoted 
the law by which he was restored to his country, Vid. A(f 
An. iii. 23. 



the highest tj[bality vrho have sunk into the 
same di^gmce. To say tnith ; so wr^tdied it 
the fate which threatetts our la^^s, out liberties, 
dttd our Gonstitutioti in getleral, that well may 
hh esteenfi himself happily dealt \tith-, who is 
dismissed from such a distempered govdmment 
upon the least injurious terms. As to your own 
case in particular, when you reflect that you 
are still undeprived (5f your estate ; that you 
are happy in thfe aflfecliohs bf your children, 
your family, and your friends; and that, in all 
probability, you are only separated from them 
for a short interval : When yt^ii reflect, that 
among the great number of impeachments' 
which have lately {been carried on^, yours is 
the only one that was considered as entirely 
^oundless ; that you were condemned by a 
majority only of one single vote 5 and that 
too, univetsally supposed to have been given 
in compliance with some powerful influence. — * 
These, undoubtedly^ are considerations which 
ottght greatly to alleviate .the weight of your 

s The circumstance here mentioned renders it probable 
tihtit the le^tet bdbre u% wtcs vvrittfe^ iii thfepre^nt year. Fot 
Poriipey being at this time appointed sole consul, made seve- 
ral salutary regulations with respect to the method of trials, 
tMd encouraged prosecutions against those who had beeA 
guilty of illegal practices in order to secure their elections. 
Accordingly, inany persons of the first rank in Romx* were 
arraigned and convicted : and Fad i us seems to have bei:n 
one ^ that jittmber. Pht. in vit Fomp. €t Caton^ 

32 
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misfortane. I will dnly add, that you may 
always depend upon finding in me that dis- 
position both towards yourself and^your &* 
mily, as is agreeable to your wishes, as well 
as to what you have a right to expect^ 
FareweL 



.* 



LETTER XIX. 

[A.U.700.] 

To Titus Titius*. 

It is by no means as suspecting that my for« 
mer recommendation was not sufficient, that 
I give you this second trouble ; but merely 
in compliance with the request of my friend 
Avianus Flaccus ; to whom I neither can, nor 
indeed ought to refuse any thing. The truth 
is, notwithstanding your very obliging answer 
when I mentioned his affair to you in person, 
and tliat I have already written to you in strong 
terms upon the same subject ; yet he imagines 
I cannot too often apply to you in his behalf. 
I hope, therefore, you will excuse me, if in thus 
yielding to his inclinations, I should seem to . 

4 The person to whom this letter is inscribed, is wholly 
unknown : and the occasion upon which it was written is 
not of importance enough to deserve any aninuulveisioos* 
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forget that you are incapable of receding from 
your word ; and again entreat you to aHow 
him a convenient port and sufficient time for 
the exportation of his corn. Botk these fa- 
vours I obtained for. him when Pompey had 
the commission in which you are how em- 
ployed: and the term he granted him was 
three years. To say all in one word ; you will 
very sensibly oblige me by convincing Avianus^ 
that I enjoy the same share in your affection, 
which he justly imagines he possesses of mine. 
Farewel. 

LETTER XX. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Trebatius. 

i ACQUAINTED you with the affair of Silius. 
He has since been with me ; when I informed 
him that it was your opinion we might safely 
enter into the usual recognizance. But he has 
consulted, he telk me, with Servius, who as- 
sures him, that where a testator has no power 
to make a will, it must be considered, to all 
intents and purposes, as if it had never sub- 
sisted: and Offilius, it seems, agrees in this 
opinion. He told me, at the same time, that 
he had not applied to you upon this subject ; 
but desired I would recommend both hinEiself 



^4 U^ c^ii%e to ypiif prqt^tJQQ. I do oat 
knpy a worthier in^ |hfto Sili«i5, nor wy m^ 
iBjfceptJpg yourself, w^q i& piiore wy fn^i)4- 
you will ipxtremely oblige ipe, therafore, my 
4par Trebp-tiujEi, by c^lliijg pppa birq, In Qf^^r 
t9 give bim the pvi>mm. of your wsUtftnfse : %nd 
J earn^ptly entreat you, if you have any re^4 

f§r 01^5 to pay this visit as ^opn 9,3 ppsgible* 



LETTER XXI. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Marcus Marius. 

I SHALL punctually execute your commis- 
sion : but is it not a most wonderful specimen 
pf your sagQjcjty, thus tQ employ ft nj^o ip 
making a purchase for ypu, whose interest it 
is to advance the price as high as pp^sil?}^? 
Above all, I most admire the wisdoip pf your 
restriction, in confining me to a particular sugi? 
A For had you trusted m<3 with an unliqait^^ 
order, I should have thought myself obUgjs(i, in * 
point of friendship, to have settled this a^^air 
>vith niy coheirs upon the* moj>t advant^giBpun 
terms in your behalf: whereas, now J know 
your price, you may depend upon it, I sbaU 
rather set up a fictitipus bidder, thau suffpr tb9 



^J^te tq t)C ppl^ fpr Ips^ 1^ ^e i^ppey ypi| 
fHPfltifli). I^^t jesting ap9T(: ; be a^sufp^, I el^aU 

iffi^ lyith) 9;11 tjie c^rp \ oi^ght. 

J }q^9iy ypu ^p w^U pjipasf^ witli i»y yictory 
qypjr ^wf^^?: bHt >yhy ih^n di(| yo}^ pot mqrf 
|j^ari»ly coqgr^tqlal^e ^jp uppn j;lje p.cc9,s}p;i? 
Jq^ \^eF.e tpisj^^p in iw^gipJRg the character 
pf t}ie pan tp ^je mucl^ top 4psRic^ble t^ 
rpoder t}^i^ pveiift ^ matter pf i^py gre^t ^^uII^t 
(ion. Qp the pprjtrary, the defes^t pf Bursqi 
|);|^ a^'fjpc^ fpe p. pipfe pjjjasipg triumph, eyeij 
than tl^e fj^jl pf Clodiu§. Miijc):^ father, in- 
4epd, WQu]^ I 5^e ray j^dyergarigs yan(|uishe(| 

^ Miputius Plancus Bursa was tribune the year before 
this letter was written, and had distinguished himself by 
ipp^mir^g ibose disturbaiicesip p,orae, which were occasioned 
by the 3^sassination of Clodius. The body of Clodius being 
ptoduced before the people in the forum, Bursa, together 
Nfitji oue of l)is cpljp^gues, infused such ^ spirit of riot int^ 
ihe populace, that, snatching up the corpse, they instantly 
|:oDVeyed i^ to the curfa Aoslilia^ (a place in which the se- 

t^pp soroedmp3 asspijijblcfi,) vyjiere tbev paid it the funeral 
bnours, Tiiis they executed in the raofet insolent and tu- 
iQji}ituousmanner,byerectipg afuj>!er9i) pile^ith t^ejbenphes, 
and se^tipg (ire to thp senate-hoi^se itself, Pursa, not satis- 
flea with these licentious outrages, endeavoured likewise to 
i^tigate tiio mpb to fa)l ,upo;i Cicero, ttie ^vo\yed friend an4 
advocate o^ Mjlo, by whom Clodius had been killed. Ci- 
cero, therefore, as soon as Bursa was put of his office (fof 
OP ipi^i^trjate cp^ld ^e Impeached durina his ministry) ^$- 
lit)ited an infortpation against him, for this violation of the 
public peace : arid fiursa feeing found guilty, was sentenced 
to suffer banishment. Dw, xl. p. 143, 146. Ascon. argU'- 
ment, in Or at, 'prjq Jjfjlpn, 
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by the hand of justice, than of violence ; as I 
would choose it should be in a way that does 
honour to the friends of my cause, without ex- 
posing them, at the same time, to any uneasy 
consequences. But the principal satisfaction I 
derive from this affair, is in that honest and 
undaunted zeal with which I was supported 
against all the incredible efforts of a very great 
man ^, who most warmly exerted his power in 
favour of my antagonist. I will mention an- 
other circumstance, likewise, that recommends 
this victory to me ; and which, though perhaps 
you will scarcely think it a probable one, is, 
nevertheless, most assuredly the case : I have 
conceived a much stronger aversion to this man, 
than I ever entertained even against Clodius 
himself. To speak truth, I had openly de- 
clared war against the latter : whereas I have 
been the advocate and protector of the former. 
Besides, there was something enlarged, at least, 
in the views ofc Clodius, as he aimed, by my 
destruction, at overturning the whole common- 
wealth ; and even in this he acted less from the 
motions of his own breast, than by the insti- 
gations of a party, who were sensible they could 
never be secure, whilst I had any remaining 
iu*edit. But the contemptible Bursa, on the 

^ Pompey. Vid. JDio, p. 146. 
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contrary, singled me out for the object of his 
malice, in mere gaiety of heart : and, without 
the least provocation, offered himself to some 
of my enemies, as one who was entirely at their 
service upon any occasion wherein they could 
employ him to my prejudice. Upon these con- 
siderations, my friend, I expect that you warmly 
congratulate my success ; as, indeed, I esteem 
it an event of very considerable importance. 
Never, in truth, did Rome produce a set of 
more inflexible patriots, than the judges who' 
presided at this trial : for they had the honest 
courage to pass sentence against him, in Dp- 
position to all the power and influence of the 
very person by whom they were appointed*^ to 
this honourable office. And, undoubtedly, 
they would not have acted with such uncom- 
mon spirit, had they not considered the insults 
I suffered from this man, as so many indigni- 
ties offered to themselves. 

I have, at present, a great deal of trouble- 
some business upon my hands : as several con- 
siderable impeachments are going forward, and 
many new laws are in agitation. It is my daily 



7 Pompey, in his late consulship, made some alterations 
with respect to the method of choosing the j udges, and elected 
a certain number out of the three orders of the state, for the 
cognizance of civil and criminal causes. Manut.deleg.p, 122. 

Vel. Faterc. ii. 76. 



wish, thprefpre, that no intercalation^ iq^y pro? 
Iracf thesp i^fF^irs beyond the u^qj^l period, m^ 
prevent: tj^e ple?isure I propose to my^el^i pf 
paying you j^ visit very sppn. F^rei^'pl* 

LETTER XXn. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Tbkbatius. 

You laughed at me yesterday, svhpn I as- 
serted, oyer our wine, that it w^3 a questioif 
among the lawyprs;^ whether an action of theft 
could be brought by an heir, for goods s):9len 
befpre he came into possession. Though it 
was late when I fetprned home, and I had drun^ 
pretty freply, I turned to the place where thj§ 
question is discussed, and have senj; you an ex: 

^ This Roman naontfas being lunar, a proper i)>umber of 
supplemental days were added every t\yo ypars, in order to 
adjust their reckoning to the course of the sun. This was 
called an inUrcalatipji ; and was performed by the Pontifical 
College at their own discretion. Accordingly they 9ften ex- 
ercised this important trust as interest or ambition dictated: 
pad by their ;irl)itrary intercalations, either advanped or re- 
tarded the stated times for transacting civil pr religious af- 
fairs, as best suited the private purposes of themselves or 
their friends. By these means, these unworthy observers of 
the heavenly motions had introduced so great a confusion 
iuto their calendar, that, when Caesar undertook its refor- 
^lation, all the seasons were misplaced ; and th^ q,ppointed 
festivals for harvest and vintage, yi^ere no lo;ig^r found ip the 
'suinmer and autmnn quarters. Su(t,ij^JnL4,0. Macri^. 
Saturn, 1. 



tract of the passage : in order to convince you, 
that a point \(ihip^ ;pu i{X}$gine4 h^d never been 
maintained by any i^ifiij^ w^s actually holder 
by Sextus iElius, Marcus Manlius, and Marcu§ 
Brutus*. But, notwithstanding these great 
nam^s, I agree in ^ipioa witlj Scaevola ancj 
Trebatius ^ Fare wel. 

* These were ali of them lawyers of great note in their 
resp^ptiye genera|;ip|is, afi4 wt^p^e writings in the ^cienCQ 
they professed were in much esteem. The two former floij- 
rished about the year of Rome 545, and 600 : the iatter 
SibQU): the year 6^0, J^omvoT}* 4f (trig, Jifris, 

?* Scaevola w^s one of tl)e names of Trebatiu?, as appears 
by a letter to Atticus wherein he is so called. There was 
likewise ^ Quip|:M$ ^ucji}$ .6casYo)a, i^ lawyejr of vfsry cpiisi- 
derable eminence, who lived about fifty years before the pre- 
.$en^ cj^te, an4 who compiled 4 body of laws in eighteen yo- 
li^rfies. M^nutius ifpagines^ t)ierefpre, that in allusion to tl)i^ 
person, Cicerq jpcuj^rly ^ep^ratps the nances Sccevqla an4 
Tr^tfitiu^ by ap jfjtervenjng popi^lative, as if he were 3peaking 
pf two differenj; fpen, though Ife pnly meai)^ hi§ fri,end 19 
\\']:iqjx\ i^^ |p writing. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U. 700.] 

To Appius Pulcher. 

I FIND myself obliged, contrary, indeed, to 
my expectation as well as my wishes, to accept 
the government of your province ^ Amidst 
the numberless uneasy thoughts and occupa- 
tions which this circumstance occasions me, it 
is my single consolation, that I could not have 
succeeded any man in this employment who 
would be more disposed than yourself, to deli- 

9 The great commotions that had been raised the last 
year in Rome, on account of the elections, have already 
been mentioned in the notes above. In order, therefore, to 
remedy these evils for the future, by abating the intempe- 
rate ardour with which the magistracies were pursued ; it 
was thought expedient to deprive the prsetorship and con- 
sulate of one of their principal and most tempting advan- 
tages. This consisted in the government of provinces : to 
which thosemagistratesof course succeeded at the expiration 
of their respective administrations. For these governments 
not only secured them from any impeachments during the 
time they continued in them, but were likewise inexhausti- 
ble sources of wealth to those who were not scrupulous in 
the means of obtaining it. Accordingly a law passed^ by 
which it was enacted, that no future praetor or consul should 
be capable of a provincial charge, till five years after the ex- 
piration of his office: and, in the mean time, that the pro- 
vinces should be supplied from among those of praetorian and 
consular rank, who had laid down their offices without suc- 
ceeding to any government. Cicero was of this number 2 
and it is probable, there were so few of them, that he was 
not at liberty to refuse, what it is very certain he had no in* 
clination to accept. Dio, xL p. 142* 
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▼er it up to me as little embarrassed as possi- 
ble, I hope you entertain the same opinion of 
my disposition with regard to you : and be as- 
sured, I shall never disappoint you in this ex- 
pectiation. I most earnestly then entreat you, 
by all the ties of our friendship in particular, as 
well as by that uncommon generosity which dis- 
tinguishes your actions in general, to render me, 
upon this occasion, every good office in your 
power : as undoubtedly there are many. 

You will observe, from the decree of the 
senate, that I was under a necessity of accept- 
ing the government of some province : and I 
must repeat it once more, the ease with which I 
shall pass through the functions of my mini- 
stry, depends upon your smoothing, as far as in 
you lies, the difficulties at my first entrance. 
You are the best judge in what particular in- 
stances you can contribute to this end : I will 
only, in general, beseech you to do so in every 
article wherein you imagine your services may 
avail me. I might enlarge on this subject, if 
either your own generous temper, or our mu- 
tual friendship, would suffer me to dwell upon 
it any longer : and I may add too, if the nature 
of my request did not sufficiently speak for it- 
self. I will only, therefore, assure you, that if 
I should not make this application in vain, you 
may depend upon receiving a strong and last- 



ing satkfactimi fh>th the fftithftil retotns of my 
^raiitude. Fftrewfei. 



LETTER XXIVv 

tA. \5. 70&.) 
To the same. 

I ARRIVED on the 22d of May at firundi- 
sium, where I found your lieutenant^ Quintus 
tabius: who, agreeably to your orders, in- 
formed me, that it is highly expedient Cilicia 
should be strengthened with an additional niim- 
ber of forces. This was conformable, not only 
to my own sentiments, who am more immedi- 
ately concerned in the security of that province, 
but to the opinion likewise of the senate ; who 
thought it reasonable, that both Bibulus" and 
myself should reinforce our respective legions 
with recruits from Italy. But it was strongly 

^ Every proconsul, or governor of a province, was ac- 
companied with a certain nilmbet of lieutenants, in propor- 
tion to his rank and quality. These officers served him as a 
kind of first ministers in civil affairs ; and they commanded 
in chief tinder him When he took the field. 

2 Some account has already been giv^n of Bibulus, in tht 
notes on the preceding book. Sec rem. 10. p. 16^3. He 
Vfas appointed goVe'rnor bf Syria, a province bordering on 
that of Cilicia; to which Cicero was on his way when hfc 
wrote the present letter, and all the subsequent ones in this 
t>ook. 
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ojipofeed by Siilpicius^ the consul: though hot 
%ithoiit very warm remonstrances on our pdrls. 
Hb\^evier, a^ it seertied to be the geneml incli- 
natit^n of the senate that we should histen out 
departure, we Were obliged to submit : and w6 
iet forward accorditigly. 

Let We how riepeat thfe request I made iti mj 
fast from Rome, and again eiitiieat you to favour 
me in all those instances wherein one friend c^rt 
oblige dflother who suece^ds to his government. 
in dhwtj tet it be ^our care to convince tl^ 
Unoirld', thAt I dould not have followed a morft 
affectionate predectes^or : as it ^hall be mine to 
give conspicuous proofs, that you could not 
have resigned your province to one more sin- 
cerely devoted to your interest. 

I understood by the copy which you commu- 
nicated to me of those di&patches you sent to 
the senate, that you had actually disbanded a 
considerable part of your army. But Fabius 
assures me, this was a point which you only had 
in your intention; and that when he left you, 
the whole number of your legions was com- 
plete. If this be the case, you .will greatly 
oblige me by keeping the few forces under your 
command entire : as I suppose the decree of 

* Servius Sulpicius Rufus was consul this year, together 
with Marcus Claudius Marcellus. Fora more particular ac- 
count of the former, see rem. 1, p. lip. vol. ii. and of the 
latter, rem. 3. let. 35. of this Ibook. 
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the senate, which passed in relation to this ar- 
ticle, has already been transmitted to^'ou. To 
comprise all in one word, I pay so great a de- 
ference to your judgment, that whatever mea- 
sures you may think proper to pursue, I shall, 
undoubtedly, believe them reasonable : though 
I am persuaded, at the same time, you will 
pursue such only as shall appear to be for my 
benefit. 

I am waiting at Brundisium for my lieute- 
nant Caius Pontinius, whom I expect here on 
the first of June: and I shall take the earliest 
opportunity, after his arrival, of proceeding on 
my voyage. Farewel. 

LETTER XXV. 

[A. U. 702.] 

CcELius* to Cicero. 

Agreeably to my promise when we parted, 
I have sent you a full account of every 
event that has happened since you left Rome. 

^ Manutius has, with great industry, drawn together the 
several scattered passages in the ancient historians, relating 
to Coelius : and it is but a piece of justice due to that learn- 
ed critic to acknowledge, that the following account is ex- 
tracted from those materials, which his labours spared me 
the trouble of cpHecting. 

Marcus Coelius was tribune of the people, the year before 
this letter was written. He distinguished himself in that 
•ffice by zealously and boldly supporting the claims of the 
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For this purpose, I employed a person to 
collect the news of the town: and am only 
afraid you will think he has executed his office 
much too punctually. I am sensible, at the 
same time, that you are a man of infinite curio- 
sity ; and that travellers take pleasure in being 
informed of every little circumstance transacted 
at home. But I hope you will not impute it 
to any want of respect, that I assigned over 
this employment, to another hand. On the 
contrary, as much engaged as I really am, and 
as little fond of writing as you know me to be, 
I should with great pleasure execute any com- 
mission, which gave me occasion to think of 

senate and the interests of the aristocratical party, against 
the attacks of the opposite faction. When the civil war 
broke out between Pompey and Caesar, he affected at first 
to stand neuter: he afterwards, however, thought proper to 
join with the latter. But Caesar not gratifying his ambition 
in the manner he expected, he changed sides, and raised 
great disturbances in Rome in favour of Pompey. 

Ccelius applied himself early to the art of oratory; and, 
for that purpose, was introduced by his father to the ac- 
quaintance of Cicero, under whose direction he formed his 
eloquence. His parts and genius soon distinguished him 
in the forum : but, though his speeches were conceived 
with peculiar spirit and vivacity, his language was thought 
forced, and the harmony of his periods too much neglected^ 
His morals were suitable to the degenerate age in which 
he lived ; luxurious and dissolute : as his temper was re- 
markably inflammable, and apt to kindle into the most im* 
placable resentments. Cic. ordt. pro Ccelio, Cas, Bel. Civ* 
iii. Vel. Paterc, ii. Dialog, de cans, corrupt, eloquent, 
Senec, de Ira, iii. See rem> 6. p. 145. and rem. 12. p. 147* 
oi vol. ii. ^ 

VOL, I. T 
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you. I trust, however, when you cast your eye 
*upon this volume of news, you witl very readily 
admit my excuse ; as I know not, indeed, who 
else^ except the compiler, could find leisure, 
I will not say to transcribe, but even to peruse 
such a strange medley. It coptains a coUectioir 
ef decrees of the senate and rumours of the peo* 
pie y of private tales and public edicts. Should 
it happen, nevertheless, to afford you no sort of 
entertainment, give me due notice, that I may 
BOt put myself to this prodigious expense only 
to be impertinent. If any events of more ioh 
portance should arise, and which are above the 
ibrce of Uiese hackney news-writers, I will take 
the relation upon myself, and give you a full 
account of the sentiments and speculations of 
the world concerning it : but, at present, there 
is little of this kind stirring. 

As to the report which was so current when 
we were at Cumae^, of enfranchising the colo- 
nies on the other side the Po ^ j it does not seem 

^ A city in Campania, situated upon the sea coast ; near 
which Cicero had a villa. 

^ Cisalpine Gaul was divided into two parts by the river 
Po; and, accordingly as the inhabitants were situated with 
respect to Italy, either on one side or the other of that river, 
they were called Cispadatti, or Transpadani, CsEsar had a 
scheme of putting the latter on the same foot with the muni- 
cipal towns of Italy ; the chief magistrates whereof had a 
right of suffrage in the assemblies of the Roman people, and 
were capable* of being elected to the offices of the republic. 
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to have travelled beyond that city ; at least, I 
have heard no mention of this affair since my 
return to Rome. Marcellus not having yet 
moved that Caesar may be recalled from his go- 
vernment in Gaul, and intending to defer it, 
as he told me himself, to the first of June, it 
has occasioned the revival of those suspicions to 
his disadvantage, which so strongly prevailed 
when you were here*^. 

If you had an interview with Pompey ^ (as I 
remember it was your intention), let me know 
the conversation that passed between you, and 
what you could discover of his designs : for 
though he seldom speaks his real sentiments, he 
has not artifice enough to conceal them ^ As 

This seems to be th$ circumstance to which Ccelius here al- 
ludes : as Cicero obscurely hints at it likewise in one of his 
letters to Atticus. See Ad Att, v. 2. and the remark of Mou- 
gault upon that passage. 

7 Marcellus, the present consul, distinguished himself 
throughout his whole administration by a warm oppositron 
to Caesar : as he afterwards actually made the motion, of 
which CcbHus here speaks. He was not, however, so fortu- 
nate as to succeed in it ; being opposed by his colleague Sul- 
picius in conjunction with some of the tribunes. Dioy xli« 
p. 148. See his character in remark 3. on the 35th letter 
of this book, p. 320. 

8 Pompey was at this time at Tarentum, a maritime city 
of Calabria ; where Cicero spent a few days with him in his 
way to Cilicia, while he waited the arrival of his lieutenant 
Pontinius. Ad Att. v. 6, 

9 Cicero in his letters to Atticus often mentions the dif- 
ficulty of penetrating into Pompey's real designs : but if 
Ccelius may be credited, he was, it seems, one of those over* 

T 2 
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to Caesar, we have frequent, and no very fa- 
Tourable, reports concerning him : however, 
they are, at present, nothing more thaa rur 
mours. Some say he has lost all his cav-alry; 
and I believe this is the truth of the case: 
Others, that the seventh legion has been entirely 
defeated, and that he himself is so surrounded 
by the Bellovaci ^, that he cannot possibly re- 
ceive any succours from the main body of his 
army. But this news is not publicly known: 
on the contrary, it is only the whisper of a 
party which I need not name, and who men- 
tion it with great caution ; particularly Domi- 
tins ^, who tells it in your ear with a most im- 
portant air of secrecy. 

A strong report prevailed here, that you were 
assassinated upon the road on the 24th of May, 
by Quintus Pompeius ^. I heartily cursed the 
idle authors of this alarm : however, it did not 
give me any great disturbance, as I knew Pom- 



refined dissemblers, who, as our British Horace observes, 
are, 

" So very close, they're hid from none/' Pope. 

1 A most martial and powerful people in Belgic Gaul, 
against whom Cassar was at this time making war. 

* Lucius Domitius ^nobarbus, one of Caesar's avowed 
enemies. A particular account will be given of him in the 
remarks on the letter addressed to him in this collection. 

8 Quintus Pompeius Rufus was tribune the last year, and 
a principal author of those disturbances which ensued upon 
the death of Clodius. See remark 5. p. 263. of this vol. 
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peius to be then at Baulis *, where the poor man 
is reduced to exercise the miserable office of a 
pilot, to keep himself from starving. May you 
ever be as secure from all othqr dangers, as you 
were from this1 

Your friend Plancus^ is at Ravenna: and, 
notwithstanding the very considerable bene- 
faction he has lately received from Caesar^, the 
man is still in distress. 

Your political treatise*^ is universally read, 
and much admired. Farewel. 

At the expiration of his office, therefore^ being coDvicted of 
these misdemeanors, he was banished from Rome. X)/o, xl. 
p. 146. 

* A city in Campania. 

^ Munatius Plancus Bursa : of whom an account lias 
been given in remark 5. p. 263. of >his vol. Ccelius speaks 
ironically, when he calls him Cicero's friend. 

6 See remark^, p. l66. of this vol. 

7 << It was drawn up in the form of a dialogue, in which 
/* the greatest persons of the republic were introduced. From 
^ the fragments of this work which still remain, it appears 
'* to have been a noble performance, and one of his capital 
" pieces; where all the important questions in politics and 
^^ morality were discussed with the greatest elegance and 
** accuracy." Mid» Life of Cic, vol. ii. p. 94. 8vo. edit. 
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LETTER XXVL 

[A. U. 702.3 
To Appius PuLCHEa. 

I RECEIVED your letter at tins place^ on the 
4tli of June^ by which I am iafbrmed that 
you have charged Lucius Clodius with a mes- 
sage to me. I am therefore waiting for his ar- 
rivalf that I may hear, as early as possible^ 
whatever he has to say on your part. la tbe 
mean time, notwithstanding I have already by 
many instances convinced you, I hope, of 
my friendship ; yet, let me assure you, that I 
shall particularly endeavour to shew it upon 
every occasion, by the most tender regard for 
your character. I have tbe satisfaction in re* 
turo to be informed, not only by Fabius and 
Flaccus, but particularly by Octavius, of the 
share you allow me in your esteem. I had 
before, indeed, many reasons for believing I 
enjoyed that privilege ; but, chiefly, by tbat very 
agreeable present of your treatise upon augury, 

9 Brundisium. This letter was written but a few days 
after the last addressed to Appius, which is likewise dated 
from this place ; where Cicero continued about a fortnight. 
He was prevented from embarking sooner, not only as he 
waited the arrival of his lieutenant Pontinius, but also by a 
'^liaht indisposition. Jd jitt. \. S, 



which you bftve so affectionfttely addressed to 
me\ No testimony shall be wanting on my 
part, Ufaewi$e, of the eingulaf friendship I bear 
youi The truth is, you have continually riseo 
in my (^Section ever since you first distinguished 
9ie with yours: but you are now fitill mora 
eodeared to me from that regiurd I entertaia 
6)r those illustrious persons with whom you 
have formed a family-ailiance^ For Pompey 
and Brutus, though so distant from each other 
in point of age, have both of them the same 
high rank in my esteem. I must add, that th« 
connexion between us as fellow-members of the 
same sacred college ^ especially after the ho^ 
nourable applause I have lately received from 

} This treatise was drawn up iu vindication of tbe augu^ 
jal science, or the art of foretelling events, from certain 
signs which Providence was supposed Xo have intended as 
intimations of futurity. This scjen ce was generally ex plode^ 
by the wiser part of their philosophers, as having no foun-> 
dation in reason or experience: but Appius was so weakly 
credulous, it seems, as seriously to believe and maintain the 
contrary. See Life of Cic, vol. iii. p. 348. Svo edit. 

* See the latter end of remark 3. on letter 3. of thij 
book, p. 225. ' 

3 The college of Augurs, of which Cicero and Appius 
were members, consisted at this time of fifteen Fellowsy (if 
that term may be allowed,) who were all of them persons of 
the first distinction in Rome. Their office was to determine 
whether the omens, which were always consulted previously 
to the transacting any public business, were favourable for 
that purpose, or observed in a proper manner. This gave 
them a very considerable authority iu the commonwealth ^ 
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you*, is a very powerful cement of our mutual 
friendship. 

If I should have an interview with Clodius, 
whom I shall endeavour to see as soon as pos- 
sible, I shall have occasion to write to you more 
fully. I will at this time, therefore, only farther 
assure you, that I read with great pleasure that 
part of your letter where you tell me, your single 
reason for continuing in the province, is in or- 
der to give me a meeting. Farewel. 

as it was in their power to obstruct the most important af- 
fairs of the state, by declaring that they were unwarranted 
by the auspices. Cicero, about two years before the date 
of the present letter, was elected into this college, in the 
place of young Crassus ; who perished (as has alreaidy been 
observed) in the unfortunate expedition which his father 
undertook against the Parthians. 

^ This alludes to the treatise mentioned above, whicb 
Appius inscribed to Cicero. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Caius Me!mmius^ 

I AM doubtful whether I have more reason to 
regret or rejoice, that I did hot find you, as I 

s The family of Caius Memmius was esteemed one of the 
most ancient in all Rome ; being descended, it was said, from 
Mnestheus, a companion of iEneas in his expedition into 
Italy. Memmius, having passed through the offices of tri- 
bune and praetor, offered himself as a candidate for the con- 
sulship, in the year of Rome 699 • and the iniquitous <?ngage- 
ment into which he entered, in order to secure his election, 
affords a very remarkable specimen, not only of his own 
character, but of the unparalleled degeneracy of the age in 
which he lived. The consuls of that year were Domitius 
^nobarbus, and Appius Pulcher, the person to whom the 
preceding letter, and several others in this book, are ad- 
dressed. It was stipulated between these worthy magistrates, 
and the two associates who were joint-candidates to succeed 
them, that they should mutually assist each other in their 
respective views. On the part of the consuls it was agreed, 
that they should promote the election of Memmius and his 
friend Calvinus, with all their credit and power. These, in 
return, entered into a bond in the penalty of somewhat more 
than 3000/., by which they obliged themselves to procure 
three augurs, who should attest, that they ^ycre present in 
the Comitia when a law passed to invest these consuls with 
the military command in their provinces. The contract 
farther added, that they would also produce three persons of 
consular rank, who should likewise depose, that they were 
not only present in the senate, but actually in the number of 
those who signed a decree, by which the usual proconsular 
appointments were granted to Appius and /Enobarbus. The 
truth, however, was, that so far from any law or decree of 
this nature ever having passed, it had not even been proposed 
either to the people or the senate. En 

Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam ! 
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expected, in Athens ^ On the one hand, if that 
meeting would have renewed my concern for 



Extraordinary as this infamous association was, it is still 
more surprising that Mem mi us shouW have had the front 
publicly to avow it, by becoming himself the informer of ths 
whole transaction. Yet so the fact is: and, in compliance 
with the persuasions of Fompey, he laid open the whole oC 
this shameful agreement to the senate. It is difficult to iraar 
gine the motive that could induce Memmius to make a dis- 
covery, which must shew him to the world, in every view, 
so completely abandoned. But Pompey, it is highly pro- 
bable, instigated him to this resolution, with the hope that 
the rendering public so unexampled a violation of all that 
ought to be held most sacred in society, would add strength 
to those flames which now raged in the commonwealth. For 
most of the historians agree, that Pompey secretly fomented 
the present tumults, in order to reduce the republic to Che 
necessity of investing hirn with the supreme authority. Wha| 
resolutions were taken in the senate upon this occasion, do 
not clearly appear : for those passages in the letters to Atti- 
cus, wherein their proceedings in relation to this a&ir seem 
to be hinted at, are extremely dark ; and rendered still more 
obscure by the negligence of the transcribers, in blending 
epistles together of different and distant dates. It is certain, 
however, that Memmius lost his election : some time after 
which, being impeached, and sentenced to banishment, he re- 
tired to Athens; where he seems to have spent the renminder 
of his days. He was a man of greater parts than application, 
and would have proved an excellent orator, if he had trusted 
less to the strength of his natural genius: or rather, indeed, 
if he had not been too indolent to improve his faculties of 
this kind, by an habitual exercise. He was not too lazy, 
however, to employ them with the ladies: in which he was 
extremely successful: particularly with the wife of Marcus 
Lucullus, brother to the celebrated Lucius Lucullus, so well 
known to every reader of the Roman story. He seems, in 
truth, to have been one of that sort of men, who, in the lan- 
guage of Shakespear, is formed to itiake woman false; at least 
if a poet may be supposed no flatterer in the picture he draws 
of his patron. For Lucretius, who inscribed his poem to 
Memmius, represents V'enus, in his invocation to that god- 
dess, as having bestowed upon this her favourite, every charm 
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the injustice'^ which has been done you; I 
should have had the ^adsfacUon^ on the other,^ 
of being a witness of your supporting it with 
the mosi; philosophical magnanimity. Upoa 
the whole^ howeveTi I cannot but lament that 

that could render him the most graceful and accomplished 
of the sons of men : 

Te aociam sttideo scrihundis vcrsibus esse, 
^uos ego de Rerum Natura pangere conor 
MIemmiada nostra : quern tu, Dea, tempore in omnc 
Omnibus mnutum voimti excelkre rebus. 

« Thy aid, celestial Queen of beauty, bring, 
" While Nature's laws in venturous verse 1 sing; 
" Tp Memmius sing : the man by Thee designed, 
** With -ev'ry grace and ev'ry art refin'd, 
** To shine the first and fairest of his kind/' 

Giftmii prolegom, in Lucret. de gent. Memtnia, Ad Att, I'v^ 
1 8. Suet, in Aug. 40. Virgil Mn, i. 286. De clar. orat, 70. 
Ad Att. i. 18. Lucret. i. 25. 

^ Cicero took Athens in his way to Ciiicia; and Meramiut 
left that city the day before his arrival. Manutius supposes 
that he withdrew on purpose to avoid our author, with' 
whom, he imagines, Memmius was disgusted for not bavinfp 
given him his assistance at his trial. But this is merely 
conjecture; and has so much the less foundation, as there 
is not the least hint of this kind in the letter to Atticiis, 
wherein Cicero acquaints him with the circumstance of his 
not meeting with Memmius. Ad Att, v. 10. 

7 It is by no means certain upon what occasion Memmius 
was banished. The principal commentators, indeed, are of 
opinion, that it was in consequence of a prosecution that 
was commenced against him for those corrupt practices men* 
tioned in the first remark on this letter. But it seems to 
appear from Cicero's epistles to his brother, either that Mem- 
mius and his associates were all acquitted of that impeach- 
ment, or that their several prosecutions were dropped. Vid. 
Ad Q. F. iii. 2. i3. 8. 
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I did not see you : for the uneasiness I feel at 
your unmerited sufferings is too great to have 
admitted of much increase by that interview; 
and, in all other respects, it would have added 
very considerably to my pleasure. It is a plea- 
sure, therefore, in which I shall, without scruple, 
indulge myself, the first convenient opportunity. , 
In the mean time, so much of the purpose 
of my intended visit as may be explained, and, 
I should hope, settled too, in a letter, I will now 
lay before you. The favour I am going to re- 
quest, though of littW consequence to you, is 
of much importance to me : however, ere I en- 
ter upon the subject, let me previously assure 
you, that I do not desire you fo comply witii 
my inclinations any farther than it shall be 
agreeable to your own. I must inform you 
then, in the first place, that I am most inti- 
mately united with Patro the Epicurean; in 
every article, I mean, except his philosophy: 
for there, indeed, we are at a great distance. I 
received the first marks of his esteem, so long 
ago as when he distinguished himself at Rome 
by his singular attachment to you and your fa- 
mily: and in the cause which he lately gained 
in our courts, I was a principal advocate both 
for him and his associates. I must add, that he 
was recommended to me by my very worthy* 
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friend Phaedrus ^ : a man whom, long before I 
became acquainted with Philo^, and, indeed, 
from my childhood, I always highly valued. 
The first quality that recommended him to my 
esteem, was his philosophical abilities : as I 
afterwards had reason to admire him for his 
moral and social virtues. Before I left Rome, 
I received a letter from Patro, requesting me, 
in the first place, to intercede with you to be 
reconciled to him: and in the next, that vou 
would make him a grant of an old ruinous 
edifice which belongs, it seems, to the college 
of Epicurus*. I forbore writing to you, how- 
ever, upon this subject, as being unwilling 
to interrupt you in the design, which I then 
thought you entertained, of building upon that 
spot. But I now comply with his solicitation, 
as he has assured me, since my arrival in 
Athens, that it is the general opinion of your 
friends, that you have totally laid aside this 

9 Phaedrus, it is supposed, was the predecessor of Patro 
in the Epicurean college. 

1 Cicero, in another part of his writings, mentions an 
Academic philosopher of this name, whose lectures he at- 
tended. If the same person be meant in both places, as in-, 
deed is highly probable, Mr. Ross is undoubtedly right in 
chart^ing the learned Manutius with a mistake, in imagining 
Philo to have been an Epicurean, and predecessor to Pha?- 

drus. 

^ Memmius had obtained a grant of this edifice from th« 
Athenians, in order to build a house for his own. use. 
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scheme. Should this prove to be the real case, 
and your particular interest sboukt no longer 
interfere, let me prevail with you to grant his 
petition. And if you should have taken any 
little prejudice against my friend, b}' the ill 
offices of his countrymen, (whose capricious 
tempers 1 am well acquainted with), I entreat 
you to renounce your resentment, not only for 
my sake, but in compliance also with the sug- 
gestions of your own generous nature. Shall 
I freely own to you my real sentiments? To 
confess the truth then, there does not appear 
any just reason either for his being so earnest 
in pressing this affair of the edifice, or for your 
persisting in your refusal. This, at least, is 
most evident, that it is much more suitable to 
a man of his character, than of yours, to be 
obstinate in trifles. You are well apprised, I 
know, of the plea which Patro alleges, to 
justify his warmth upon this occasion. I need 
not mention, therefore, that he urges the ho- 
nour and reverence which is due to the last 
injunctions of Epicurus^; the particular regard 



* " Diogenes Laertius hath preserved, in bis Life of Epi- 
" curus, the will of that great philosopher. In the first 
" article, the schools and gardens, and every thing belong- 
" ing to them, are entailed upon his successors in that sect 
^^ of philosophy, which should be called after his name." 
Mr. Ross. 
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he owes to the earnest request of Phoedrus : to- 
gether with that veneration which ought to be 
paid to a mansion impressed with the footsteps 
©f so many celebrated philosophers. One can- 
not, indeed, condemn his zeal in this instance, 
without deriding, at the same time, the >yhole 
system of his philosophy. But neither you 
nor I are such enemies to those of his sect, as 
not to be inclined to pardon an enthusiasm of 
this sort; especially as it is a prejudice (if it 
be a prejudice), that arises from the weakness, 
not the wickedness, of his. heart. But I must 
not forget to mention another inducement, 
which engaged me to apply to you in his favour. 
I will introduce it by assuring you, that I 
look upon Attic us as my brother : and, indeed, 
there is no man who has a more considerable 
share of my heart, or from whose friendship 
I derive greater satisfaction*. It is in pur- 
suance of his most earnest entreaty, as well 
as of Patro's, that I make the present applica- 
tion. And, though Atticus is by no means of 
a temper to be importunate, nor has any am- 

^ The friendship which subsisted between Cicero and At- 
ticus is so well known, even to the most common reader, 
that it would be impertinent to make it the subject of a note : 
as it would be foreign to the purpose of these remarks to 
enter into the character of that celebrated Roman, who is 
only mentioned incidentally in this place, and bears no part 
in the correspondence contained in the present collection. 
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bilious purposes of his own to gratify ; yet he 
has desired me, with all the ardour imaginable, 
to exert my utmost interest with you in this 
affair. Not that lie is influenced by his parti- 
cular attachment to this sect; for he has too 
much learning as well as judgment, to be a 
bigot to their unphilosophical tenets : but he 
is swayed entirely by his friendship for Patro, 
and the esteem he entertained for his predeces- 
sor in this college, the worthy Phaedrus. He 
is persuaded that my influence with you is so 
great, that the slightest intimation from me 
would prevail with you to relinquish your right 
to this edifice, even though you had intended to 
make use of it for your own purposes. If he 
should hear, therefore, that notwithstanding 
you have no such design, I have, nevertheless, 
proved unsuccessful in my application ; he will 
have a worse opinion of my friendship than of 
yoursy and imagine I did not sufficiently enforce 
his request. I entreat you then to signify to 
your agents at Athens, ypur consent to the 
repeal of the decree of the Areopagites ^, w hich 
has been made in relation to this structure. 
Nevertheless, I will end as I began, and again 



5 The Areopagites were magistrates who presided in the 
supreme council and court of judicature at Athens, called 
the Areopagus. 
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assure you, that although nothing will be more 
acceptable to me, than your compliance in the 
present instance ; yet I press it no farther than 
as it may coincide with your own inclinations. 
FareweL 



LETTER XXVIII. 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Marcus Ccelius^ 

Could you seriously then imagine, my firiendi 
that I commissioned you to send me the idle 
news of the town ; matches of gladiators, ad- 
journments of causes, robberies, and the rest 
of those uilinteresting occurrences which no 
one ventures to mention to me, even when I 
am in the midst of them at Rome ? Far other 
are the accounts which I expect from your 
hand ; as I know not any man whose judgment 
in politics I have more reason to value. I 
should esteem it a misemploy ment of your ta« 
lents, even were you to transmit to me those 
more important transactions that daily arise in 
the republic, unless they should happen to re- 
late immediately to myself There are other 
less penetrating politicians, who will send me 

^ This letter, as well as the preceding one, was writtea 
from Athens, and is an answer to the 25th of this book, 
p. 272. 

VOL. I. W 
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inteUig€inC0 of this, sort; wd I ahall be abum 
4dntly supplied with it likewise by eomnioo 
faitie. In sborti it is not an account either of 
wMt has lately been transacted, or is in present 
agitation, that I require in your letters : I ex- 
pect, as from one whose discernment is capa- 
ble of looking far into futurity, your opinion 
of what is likely to happen. Thus, by seeing 
a plan, as it were, of the republic, I shall be 
enabled to judge what kind of structure will 
probably arise. Hitherto, however, I have no 
reason to charge you with having been negir- 
gent iti communicating to me your prophetic 
conjectures. For the events Which have lately 
happened in the conrmonwealth, were much 
beyond any mah's penetration ; I am sure, at 
least, they were beyond mine. 

I passed several days with Pompey'' in con- 
versation upon public affairs ; but it is neither 
prudent, nor possible, to give you the parti- 
culars in a letter. In general, however, t will 
assure you, that he is animated with the most 
patriot sentiments ^ and is prudently prepared, 

7 See rem. 8. p. 275. of this vol. 

9 Cicero so often changed his opinion, or at least his 
language, !n regard to Ponipcy,that it is difficult todefermiiit 
what his true sentiments of him were. It h probable, how- 
ever, that he here speaks the dictates of his real thougbts^ 
not only as he gives the same account to Atticus, but b^ 
cause Pompey received him with particular civility ; 4 til}» 
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aiwelt as resolutely determined, to act ad the 
interest of the. republic shall require. I would 
Hdvise you; therefore, wholly to attach your-' 
self to him ; and, believe me, he will rejoice to 
embrace you as his friend. He now, indeed, 
entertains the same opinion both with you and 
myself, of the good and ill intentions of the 
diflferent parties in the republic. 

I have spent these last ten days at Athens ; 
from whence I am this moment setting out. 
During my continuance in this city, I have 
frequently enjoyed the company of our friend 
Gallus Caninius^. 

I recommend all my affairs to your care and 
protection, but particularly (what, indeed, is 
my principal concern) that my residence in the 
province may not be prolonged ^ I will not pre- 



cumstance which seems at all tim^ to have had a very con- 
siderable influence upon Cicero's judgment, concerning the 
characters and designs of men. Vid. Ad Att, v. 6y7* 

9 \i appears, by the fifth letter of the preceding book, th^t 
when Pompcy was exhibiting his entertainments at the open- 
ing of his celebrated theatre ; Cicero was engaged in the de^* 
fence of one Gallus Caninius. Manutius conjectures that 
this is the same person, who, in consequence of that im- 
peachment, was now, he supposes, an exile at Athens. 

1 The succession to the several provinces was usually 
annual, ^s Cicero entered upo# his goveniment much 
against his inclinations, he was extremely uneasy, lest, by 
any accidental circumstances of the republic, he should be 
continued in it beyond the expiration of his year. The pro- 
vince was a scene by no means suitable to his temper or ta- 
lents ; and he was impatient to return to the forum, and the 
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scribe the methods you should employ for that 
purpose, as you are the most competent judge 
by what means, and by whose intervention, it 
may be best effected. Farewel. 

July the $th. 

LETTER XXIX. 

[A. U. 702.] 

Marcus Ccelius^ to Cicero. 

Yes^ my friend ; Messalla^ is most certainly 
acquitted : and acquitted too, not only by a 
majority in the several orders^ which compose 

senate, where he imagined he could shine with a much more 
advantageous lustre. His donduct, however, was in no part 
of his life so unquestionably laudable, as in bis administra- 
tion of Cilicia, as will appear, perhaps, from the remarks on 
the following book. Ad Att, v. 10. 15. 

^ It seems probable, from one of the epistles to Atticus, 
that Cicero received this letter at Gyarus, a little island in 
the iEgaean sea, at which he touched in his voyage to Cilicia. 
Ad Att. V. 12. 

s Marcus Valerius Messalla was consul in the year of 
Rome 700. The corrupt measures which he, as well as the 
rest of those who were joint-candidates with him, pursued, 
in order to secure their election, were so extravagantly pro- 
fuse, as to occasion the interest of money to advance to dou- 
ble the usual rate. It was for those illegal practices, that 
he was this year brought upon his trial. Ad Att, iv. 15. 

4 The bench of judges, by a late regulation of Pompey, 
was composed of senators, knights, and certain officers al- 
ways chosen from among the plebeians, called Tribtmicararii, 
who, in modern language, might, perhaps, be styled audi- 
tors of the treasury. These judges (somewhat in the na* 
ture of our juries) were divided into three classes, agree* 
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thq bench of judges, but by every individual 
member of each respective class. I give you 
this as a fact within my own knowledge, for I 
was present when their verdict was delivered. 
You must not imagine, however, that the 
world is convinced of his innocence : on the 
contrary, never was there an event more un- 
expected, or which raised so universal an in- 
dignation. For my own part, even with all 
my prejudices in his favour, I was under the ut- 
most astonishment when I heard hm pronoun- 
ced not guilty ; and, indeed, it was a circum- 
stance I so little expected, that I was actually 
preparing to condole with him pn the reverse. 
What must have been the surprise then of 
others less biassed in his behialf ! The whole 
assembly, in truth, warmly exclaimed against 
the judges, and very strongly intimated, that 
they looked upon them as guilty of th^ most 
insufferable corruption. My friend, in the 
mean time, is in much greater danger than he 
was before, as he will now most assuredly be 
indicted on the Licinian law*^. I must not 



ably to their respective orders, and gave their verdict by 
ballots. 

^ The author of this law was M. Licinius Crassus, when 
he was consul with Pompey, A. U. 698. It was called de 
SodaUtiis; by which seems to have been understood an un-. 
lawful making of parties at elections. See Km, R. Antiqm 
p. 177. 
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ibrget to add, that tbe day after his trial, hi$ 
advocate Hortensius^ iappeared in Curio's ttoa* 
tre''^, with a view, as I soppose, of recd^ing 
the general congratulations; But he no Qodner 
entered, tb&n lo I 

'' The hiss contemptuous, and indignant roar, 
" With thunder harsh the rending concave tore." 

This circumstance is so much the more observ- 
able, as Hortensius has passed on to. a good old 
age, without ever having before been thus in- 
sulted. But it broke out upon him with so 
much violence in the present instance, that it 
might well suffice for a whole life ; as I am per- 
suaded, indeed, it occasioned him heartily to 
repent of the victory he had obtained. 

I have no political news to send you. Mar- 
cellus has dropped the design', upon which he 
was lately so intent ; but not so much from in- 
dolence, I believe, as prudence. It is wholly 

^ Hortensius was uncle to Mcssalla, and the only orator 
of this ag^ whose eloquence stoo^ in any degree of competi- 
tion with Cicero's. See vol. ii. p. 45. tern. 5. 

7 This theatre was erected by Curio, on <)cc'asion of those 
games whiph he exhibited in honour of his father's memory. 
See rem. 6, p. 236. of this vol. 

8 Coelius in this instance was not so happy in his conjec- 
tures, as Cicero represents him in the foregoing letter. For 
Marcelius had not dropped the design to which Goelius here 
alludes ; as appears, not only from the authority cited ih 
fem. 7. p. 275. of this vol. but also from one of his own 
subsequent epistles. See the 7th letter of the foUbwing book, 
p. 359' 
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unoertAiq who will be our succeeding consuls^ 
As to my own pursuits, there are two competi-? 
tors with me for the aedileship ; the one really. 
is, and the other would fain be thought, a maa 
of quality. In short, Marcus Octavius^^, and 
Caius Hirrus ^ are candidates with me for that 
office^. I mention this, as I know your con^ 

9 No particular account can be given of the person here 
mentioned. It is certain, however, he was not the same 
Octavius who was father of Augustus Caesar. For it appearsL 
by the epistles to Atticus, that the latter was governor of 
Macedonia long before the time when this letter Was writ- 
ten ; and consequently could not now be a candidate for the 
office of aedile. 

1 Hirrus was a warm partizan of Pompey: but if Cicero, 
who was his declared enemy, may be credited, he was of a 
character more likely to prejudice than advance '&v\y cause 
he should espouse; for he represents him as ah eiiipty c6h- 
ceited coxcomb, who had the mortification to stand unrival- 
led in the good opinion he entertained of his own merit and 
importance. l)ii ! (says he, speaking of Hirrus in a letter 
to his brother) Dii ! quam ineptus ; quam se ipse amans 
sine rivali ! Yet a time came when Cicero did not scruple to 
court the friendship of this man, whom he so much aflected 
to despise : and when he was making interest to obtain the 
honour of a triumph for his exploits in Cilicia, we find him 
applying to Atticus for his good offices, in order to close the 
breach between Hirrus and himself. Cicero seems, indeed, 
upon many occasions, to have recollected too late, that in 
popular governments, a man who is not superior to the am- 
bition and interests of the world, can scarcely make a con- 
temptible enemy. Ad Q. F» iii. 8. AdAtt. vii. 1. 

* The sediles were of two kinds, plebeian and curule ; 
and it was the latter office that Ceelius was at this time soli- 
citing. They had the care of the temples, theatres, and 
other public structures ; they were the judges, likewise, in 
all causes relative to the selling or exchanging estates. Ro* 
sin, Antiq. 
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tempt for the latter will raise your impatieoce 
to be informed of the event of this election. I 
entreat you, as soon as you shall hear that I am 
chosen, to give proper directions about the 
panthers^; and, in the mean time, that you 
would endeavour to procure the sum of money 
which is due to me on the bond of Sittius. 

I sent my first collection of domestic news 
by Lucius Castrinius Paetus, and I have given 
the subsequent part to the bearer of this letten 
Farewel. 



d It was customary for the aediles to entertain the people 
with public shows twice during their office. The principal 
part of these entertainments consisted in combats of wild 
beasts of t^e most uncommon kinds. Manut. 
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LETTER XXX. 

[A. U. 702.] 

From the same. 

Own the truth, my friend : have I not veri- 
fied what I could not persuade you to believe 
when you left Rome, and written to you as 
frequently as I promised ? I am sure, at least, 
if all my letters have reached your hands, you 
must acknowledge that I have been a more 
punctual correspondent than yourself. I am 
the more regular in my commerce of this kind, 
as it is the only method I have of amusing 
those few vacant hours I can steal from business, 
and which I used to take so much pleasure in 
passing with you. I greatly, indeed, lament 
your absence, and look upon it, not only as 
having reduced me, but all Rome in general, 
to a state of total solitude. When you were 
within my reach, I was careless enough to let 
whole days slip by me without seeing you: 
but now you are absent, I am every moment 
regretting the loss of your company. Thanks 
to my noble competitor Hirrus, for giving me 
an additional reason thus frequently to wish for 
you. It would afford you high diversion, iq 
truth, to observe with what a ridiculous awk- 
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wardness this formidable rival of yours* en- 
deavours to conceal his mortification, in find- 
ing that my interest in the approaching elec- 
tion^ is much stronger than his own. Believe 
me, however, it is more for your gratification 
than mine, that I am desirous you may soon 
receive such an account of his success in this 
pursuit, as I know you wish; For, as to myr 
self, his disappointment may possibly prove a 
means of my being chosen in conjunction with 
a colleague, whose superior finance^ will draw 
me, I fear, into much inconvenient expense. 
But, however that Jiiay be, I shall rejoice if 
Hirrus should be thrown out ; fts it will supply 
us with an inexhaustible fund of mirth. And 
•this appears likely enough to prove the case j 
for the disgust which the people have con- 
ceived against the other cd.ndidate, Marcus 
Octavius, does not seem to have any great 
effect in lessening tl^eir many objections to 
Hirrus. 

As to what concerns the behaviour of Philo- 
timus, in relation to Milo's estate ^ I have en- 

^ Hirrus stood in competition with Cicero for the office 
of augur, when the latter was chosen. 

s See the preceding letter. 

^ Milo having been sentenced to banishment, (See rem. 
1. p. 257. of this vol.) his estate was sold for the benefit pf 
his creditors. Philotimus, a freedraan of Cicero, bought 
this estate, in partnership with some others, at an under- 
value. It was thought strange that Cict^ro should suffer 
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deavoured that be shall act in such a ^banner ais 
to give full satisfaction to Mile and his friends, 
and at the same time clear your character from 
all imputation. 

And now I have a favour to beg in my turn : 
let me entreat you, when your leisure shall per- 
mit (as I hope it soon will) to give me an in- 
stance of your regard, by inscribing to me 
some of your literary performances. You will 
wonder, perhaps, at the oddness of this re- 
quest : but I am very desirous, I confess, that 
posterity should see, among the many mgenl-: 
ous monuments you have erected to friends 
ship, some memorial, likewise, of the amity 
which subsisted between us. You who possess 
the whole circle of science will best judge what 
would be the most proper subject for this pur- 
pose : but I should be glad it might be of a 

Philotimus, who acted as a sort of steward in his family, to 
engage in a purchase of this kind, which was always looked 
upon as odious, dnd was particularly so in the present case : 
for Cicero had received great obligations from Milo. Ac- 
cotdingly the latter complained of it,'in the letters he wrote 
to his friends at Home. This alarmed Cicero for his reptVr 
tation, and he seems to have written to Coelius, as he did to 
several others of his correspondents, to accommodate thi» 
affair in the way that would be most to his honour, It was 
not eaSy, however, entirely to vindicate him upon this arti- 
cle ; for though he pleaded in his justification an intent df 
serving Milo, yet it appeiurs yery evidently, from his letters 
to Atticus upon this subject, that he shared with Philoti- 
mus in the advantages of the puirchase. Ascon, in ormt, ptb 
Milon. Ad Att. v. 8. vi. 4, 5. See also Mcnig, rem, sur les 
let, a Att. vol. iii. p. 48« 
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kind diat will take in the greatest number of 
readers, and at the same tim^ bear a proper 
relation to my own studies and character. — 
Farewel. 

LETTER XXXL 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Appius Pulcher. 

I ARRIVED at Tralles'' on the 27tii of July, 
where I found Lucilius waiting for me with 
your letter, which he delivered, together with 
your message. You could not have employed 
upon this occasion a more friendly hand, or one 
who is better qualified to give me light into 
those affairs, concerning which I was so de- 
sirous of being informed. Accordingly I lis- 
tened to his accounts with great attention, as I 
read your letter with much pleasure. I will 
not remind you of the numerous good offices 
which have passed between us ; since that part 
of my last, you tell me, though extremely agree- 
able to you, was by no means necessary. I 
entirely agree with you, indeed, that a well- 
confirmed friendship needs not to be ani- 
mated with any memorials of this nature. — 
You must allow me, however, tp return those 
acknowledgments I so justly owe you, for the 

7 A city in Asia Minor. 
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obliging precautions wbich^ I find by your 
letter, you have taken, in order to ease me in 
the future functions of my government — 
Highly acceptable to me as these your gene- 
rous services are, can I fail of being desirous to 
convince both you and the world that I am 
most warmly your friend? If there be any 
who pretend to doubt of this truth, it is rather 
because they wish it otherwise, than because it 
is not sufficiently evident. If they do not yet 
perceive it, however, they certainly shall : as 
we are neither of us so obscure, that our ac- 
tions can pass unregarded : and the proofs I 
purpose to give, will be too conspicuous not 
to force themselves upon their observation.— 
But I will not indulge myself any farther on this 
subject ; choosing to refer you to my actions, 
rather than my professions. 

As I find th# route I proposed to take has 
raised some doubt in you, whether you shall 
be able to give me a meeting, I think it neces- 
sary to explain that matter. In the conversa- 
tion which I had with your freedman Phanias, 
at Brundisium, I told him I would land in any 
part of the province that should be most con- 
venient to you. Accordingly he mentioned 
Sida, as being the port, he said, where you 
intended to embark. It was my resolution 
therefore, to have sailed thither : but meeting 



\ 
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afterwards with our friend Clodias at Cor* 
cyra^ he dissuaded tne from that design ; as* 
>Buritig me that you would be at Laodicea on 
my arrival. I should have preferred the fbr-^ 
m^r, as being much the nearest port, and in^^ 
deed the most agreeable to me, especially aa I 
imagined it would be so to you. But you have 
since, it seems, altered your plan ; and, there- 
fore, you now can best settle the measures for 
our interview. As for myself, I propose to be 
at Laodicea*-^ about the first of August, where 
I shall continue a few days, in order to get my 
bills ' exchanged. From thence I intend to gd 
to the army ; so that I hope to reach Iconium' 
towards the 1 3th of the same month. But if 
any accident should prevent or retard these 
designs, (as, indeed, I am at present far distant 
both from the places and the purposes of my 
destination,) I will take care 4o give you as 
frequent and as expeditious notice as possible 
of the several times and stages of my journey. 
I neitlier ought, nor, in truth, desire, to lay you 
under any difficulties : however, if it might be 



8 An island in the Ionian sea, at which Cicero touched 
in his voyage to Cilicia. It is now ceiWed Corjbu, and be- 
longs to the republic of Venice. 

^ A city in Phrygia, situated on the river tycus. 

^ A principal city in the province of Cilicia. It still sub- 
sists under the name of Cogni, and belongs to the Turkish 
dominions. 
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effected without inconvenience to yourself, it 
seems greatly for our mutual interest that we 
should have a conference before you leav^ the 
province. Nevertheless^ if any disappointment 
should obstruct our interview, you may still 
rely updn my best services, and with the same 
security as if we had met. In the mean while, 
I shall forbear to enter upon the subject of our 
affairs by letter, till I despair of talking them 
over with you in person. 

I spent the three days I continued at Ephe- 
sus ^ with Scaevola^. But though we entered 
very freely* into conversation, he did not men- 

' tion the least word of your having desired him 
to take upon him^self the government of the 
province, during the interval between your leav- 
ing it and my arrival. I wish, however, it had 
bi^n in his power (for I cannot persuade myself 

. it was not in his inclination) to have complied 
with your request. Farewel. 

^ A very celebrated city in Ionia, situated not far fronr 
Smyrna, 

3 He was probably either quaestor, or lieutenant, to Ap* 
piu». 
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LETTER XXXII. 

[A. U. 702.] 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

You are certainly to be envied, who have 
every day some new wonder to enjoy : as your 
admiration receives constant supplies in the 
accounts of those strange events that happen 
amongst usl Thus, with what astonishment will 
you hear that Messalla^ after having been ac- 
quitted of his first impeachment, was condemned 
on a second; that Marcelius^is chosen consul; 
that Calidius^, after having lost his election, 



4 He was cousin to the present consul, Marcus Marcel- 
lus. The reader will find an account of him in the farther 
progress of these remarks. 

^ In the text he is called Marcus Claudius : but Mann- 
tins and Corradus both agree in the reading here adopted, 
which is likewise confirmed by Pighius. He was competitor 
for the consulate withMarcellus, mentioned in the preced- 
ing note. The wonder, therefore, in these two instances, was, 
(as Mr. Ross observes) that Marcellus should be chosen con- 
sul, who was an avowed enemy to Caesar ; while Calidius, 
though supported by the Caesarian party, lost his election. 

^Calidius was one of the most agreeable orators of his 
age; as Cicero, who has drawn his character at large, 
informs us. His sentiments were conceived with uncom- 
mon delicacy ; as they were delivered in the most correct, 
perspicuous, and elegant expression. < His words were so 
happily combined together, and accorded with each other 
in such a well-adjusted arrangement, that Cicero, by a 
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was immediately impeached by the two Galli ; 
and that Dolabella'^ is appointed one of the 
quindecimvirs ® ! In one article, however, you 
are a loser by your absence ; as it deprived you 
of a most diverting spectacle in the rueful coun- 
tenance which Lentulus ^ exhibited, when he 
found himself disappointed of his election. It 
was an event for which he was so little prepared, 
that he entered the field in all the gay confidence 
of victory: whilst his competitor Dolabella, on 
the contrary, was so diffident of success, that if 

very strong image, compares his style to a piece of beauti- 
ful in-laid work. His metaphors were so justly imagined 
and so properly introduced, that they rather seemed to arise 
spontaneously out of his subject, than to have been trans-)- 
planted from a foreign soil. His periods, at the same time, 
were exquisitely musical. They did not, however, lull the 
ear with one uniform cadence; but were artfully diversified 
with all thevariousmodulalionsof the most skilful harmony. 
In short, if to instruct and ro please had been the single ex- 
cellencies of an orator; Calidius would have merited the 
first rank in the Roman Forum. But he forgot that the 
principal business of his profession was to animate and to 
infiame. Cic, de clar. orat, 274. 

7 A particular account will be given of him in the notes 
on the following book. 

8 They were the presiding magistrates at the Apollina- 
rian and secular games, and intrusted likewise with the care 
of the Sibylline oracles. See Mr, Ross on this epistle. 

9 There is some variation amongst the MSS. in the read- 
ing of this name. The best commentators, however, suppose, 
that this person is the same who was advanced to the con- 
sulship two years after the date of this letter : that is, in 
the year of Rome 704. It appears he was a competitor 
with Dolabella for the office of quindecimvir. 

VOL. T. X 
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our friends of the equestriiui order bad oot beeo 

too wise to have suffered him, he would bftve 

tamely retreated without the least contest But 

a^ muqh disposed as you oiQty be to wonder at 

our transactions, you will not be surprised, I 

dar^ say, when I inform you that Servius, the 

tribune elect, has been tried and convicted; 

and that Curio ^^ is a candidate to succeed hiia 

This last circumstance greatly alarms those who 

are unacquainted with the real good qualities of 

Curio's heart. I hope, and indeed believe, be 

will act agreeably to his professions, and join 

with the senate in ^supporting the friends of the 

republic. I am sure^ at least, he is full of these 

designs at present : in which Caesar's conduct 

has been the principal occasion of engaging him. 

For Ca&sar, though he spares no pains or expense 

to gain over even the lowest of the people to his 

interest^*, has thought fit to treat Curio with 

singular contempt. The latter bas behaved with 

so much temper upon this occasion, that he, 

10 See rem. 1. p. 217. of this ▼ol, 

11 The account which Dion Cassius gifes of CaMur, ex« 
actly corresponds with what Coelius here asserts. For it 
appears, from this historian, that Csesar, when be could not 
by direct means secure the master in his interest, insiniMitod 
himself by proper applications into the good graces of tb(| 
favourite slave : and, by condescensions of thi^ political kin4i 
he gained over many persons of principal rank, in Rom** 
Dio, xl, p. 149. 
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who never acted with artifice in all his life ^^, id 
•uspected to have dissembled bis resentment, in 
order the more effectually to defeat the schemes 
of those who oppose his election : I mean the 
LsBlii and the Antonii, together with the rest of 
that wonderful party. 

I have been so much engaged by the difficult 
ties which have retarded the several elections, 
that I could not find leisure to write to you 
sooner : and, indeed, as I every day expected 
they would be determined, I waited their con- 
clusion, that I might give you at once an ac- 
count of the whole. But it is now the first of 
August, and they are not yet over; the elections 
of praetors having met with some unexpected 
delays. As to that in which I am a candidate, I 
can give you no account which way it is likely 
to be decided : only it is generallly thought that 
Hirrus will not be chosen. This is collected 
from the fate that has attended Vinicianus, who 

^* If Curio did not act with artifice in the present in- 
stance, (of which, however, there is great reason to doubt); 
ft is certain, at least, that he was far from being so incapable 
of assuming that character, as Coelius here represents him. 
On the contrary, it appears by the concurrent testimony of 
the ancient historians, that he secretly favoured the cause of 
Caesar, long before he avowed his party. And Dion Casstus, 
in particular, assures us, that Curio, at the same time that 
he pretended to act in concert with the enemies of Caesar, 
was only gaining their confidence, in order to betray them. 
VeL Paterc, U. 48, Z>*o, .\l, p. 14Q. 

X 2 
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was a candidate for the office of plebeian sedile^^ 
That foolish project of his for the nomination 
of a dictator** (which we formerly, you may 
remember, exposed to so much ridicule) sud^ 
denly turned the election against him : and the 
people expressed the loudest acclamations of 
joy at his repulse. At the same time, Hirrus 
was universally called upon by the populace to 
give up his pretensions at the ensuing election. 
I hope, therefore, you will very soon hear that 
this affair is determined in the manner you wish 
with respect to me, and which you scarce dare 
promise yourself ^^ I know, with regard to 
Hirrus. 

As to the state of the commonwealth: we 

IS The plebeian aediles were chosen out of the com- 
mons; and were in some respects a sort of coadjutors to 
the tribunes. 

14, The dictator was a magistrate invested with supreme 
and absolute power: but was never created unless on emer- 
gencies of great and sudden danger, which required theexer- 
tion of an extraordinary authority. Accordingly, it was on 
occasion of the disturbances that happened at Rome in the 
year 700, (See rem. 9. p. 256. and rem. 5. p. 263. of thi^ 
vol.) that some of the friends and flatterers of Pompey prp- 
posed him for this office. Vinicianus and Hirrus were the 
principal promoters of this scheme : but it was so unac- 
ceptable to the people in general, that this single circum- 
stance, it appears, turned the election against the former ; 
and, probably, was the chief reason that the latter was like- 
wise disappointed of the aedileship. See let. 29. of this 
book, p. 295. Ad Q. F. iii. 8. 

15 Because Hirrus was supported by Pompey, 
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begin to give up all expectation that the face of 
public affairs will be changed. However, at a 
meeting of the senate, holden on the 22d of the 
last month in the temple of Apollo, upon a de- 
bate relating to the payment of the forces com- 
manded by Pompey*^, mention was made of 
that legion, which, as appeared by hife accounts, 
had been lent to Caesar : arid he was asked, of 
what number of men it consisted, and for what 
purposes it was borrowed. In short, Pompey 
was pushed so strongly upon this article, that he 
found himself under a necessity of promising to 
recall this legion out of Gaul : but he added, at 
the same time, that the clamours of his enemies 
should not force him to take this step too pre- 
cipitately. It was afterwards moved, that the 
question might be put concerning the election of 
a successor to Caesar. Accordingly the senate 
came to a resolution that Pompey (who was 
just goiyig to the army at Ariminum*'^, and is 
now actually set out for that purpose) should be 

1^ Pompey, though he remained in Rome, was at this 
time governor of Spain : which had been continued to him 
lor four years at the end of his late consulship. It was the 
payment of his troops in that province, which was under 
the consideration of the senate. Plut, in vif. Pomp. 

^7 Now called Rimini, situated upon the Rubicon ; a 
river which divided Italy from that part of the Roman pro- 
vince called Cisalpine Gaul. The army here mentioned, is 
supposed to be part of those four legions which were decreed 
to Pompey for the support of his government in Spain. 
Vid. Plut. ibid. 
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was a candidate for the office of pi . expedition; 
That foolish project of his fr jral election of 
of a dictator^* (which .we. .ovinces, might be 
remember, exposed to r ^ his point, I imagine, 
denly turned . the elect' the senate on the 13th 
people expressed f\a, if no infamous obstacles 
joy at his repub^ in tlie way by the tribunes ^^ 
was universal]: : certainly come to some resolu- 
give up his.j^'^pey, in the course of the debate, 
I hope, t* '^ ^timation, that he ^'thought every 
tbkaff./^ obedience to the authority of that 
with .X^yr." However, I am impatient to 
pr '-^at Paul us, the senior consul elect, will 
^/len he delivers his opinion upon this 

7 repeat my former request in relation to the 

^oney due to me on the bond of Sittius : and 

J Jo so, that you may see it is an article in 

irliich I am greatly interested. I must again, 

likewise, entreat you to employ the CybirataB'^ 

in order to procure me some panthers. I have 

18 Some of the tribunes, together with Sulpicius, one of 
the present consuls, were wholly in Caesar's interest. — 
They thought, or pretended to think, that it was highly 
unjust to divest Caesar of his government, before the time 
was completed for which it had been decreed; and of which 
there now remained about two years unexpired. JDioy xl. 
p. 148. 

19 "Cibyra was a city of Phrygia major, situated upon 
" the banks of the river Meander, and gave name to one of 
" the three Asiatic dioceses which were under the juri«- 
" diction of the governor of Cilicia." Mr, Ross, 
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"^hat we have received certain ac- 
k ieath of Ptolemy ^^ Let me 

what measures you would 

^ jL upon this occasion ; in what 

^^ ijas left his kingdom ; and in 



^ 

# 



as the administration is placed.' 



A. 



August the first. 



LETTER XXXIIL 

[A. U. 70Q.] 

From the same. 

How far you may be alarmed at the inva- 
,ii6n^ which threatens your province and the 

«o Ptolemy Auletes : of whom an account has been given 
ih the notes on the first book. By the following inquiries 
ivhich Coelius makes, it is probable, he was one of those who 
had lent money to that king when he was at Rome, solicit- 
ing the senate to assist him with troops for the recovery of 
his dominions. See rem. 2. p. 51. of this vol. 

1 The Parthians, having lately obtained It most signal 
victory over Crassus, (an account of whose unfortunate ex- 
l^ition has already been given id the course of these notes,) 
were preparing to make an incursion into the Roman pro- 
vinces that lay contiguous to their dominions. — Accordingly 
they soon afterwards executed this design by invading Syria 
and Cilicia : as will be related at large in the letters of the 
following book. 

The kingdom of Parthia is now included in the empire 
of Persia; of which it makes a very considerable pro- 
vince. 
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ordered to return to Rome with all expedition, 
that the affair relating to a general election of 
new governors for all the provinces, might be 
debated in his presence. This point, I imagine, 
will be brought before the senate on the 13tb 
of this month ; when, if no infamous obstacles 
should be thrown in the way by the tribunes^*! 
the house will certainly come to some resolu* 
tion. For Pompey, in the course of the debate, 
let fall an intimation, that he "thought every 
" man owed obedience to the authority of that 
" assembly." However, I am impatient to 
hear what Paulus, the senior consul elect, will 
say when he delivers his opinion upon this 
question. 

I repeat my former request in relation to the 
money duef to me on the bond of Sittius : and 
I do so, that you may see it is an article in 
which I am greatly interested. I must again, 
likewise, entreat you to employ the CybirataB^^ 
in order to procure me some panthers. I have 

18 Some of the tribunes, together with Sulpicias, one of 
the present consuls, were wholly in Caesar's interesk.-* 
They thought, or pretended to think, that it was highly 
unjust to divest Caesar of his government, before the time 
was completed for which it had been decreed; and of which 
there now remained about two years unexpired. Dia^ xl. 
p. 148. 

19 "Cibyra was a city of Phrygia major, situated upon 
'' the banks of the river Meander, and gave name to one of 
'^ the three Asiatic dioceses which were under the juri«- 
" diction of the governor of Cilicia/' Mr, JRoM. 
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only to add, that we have received dettiiin Ac- 
countd of the death of Ptolemy ®°. Let me 
know, therefore, what measures you would 
advise me to take upon this occasion ; in what 
condition he has left his kingdom; and in 
whose hands the administration is placed.— 
Farewel. 

August the first. 



LETTER XXXIIL 

[A. U. 70Q.] 

From the same. 

How far you may be alarmed at the inva- 
iion^ which threatens your province and the 

«o Ptolemy Auletes : of whom an account has been given 
in the notes on the first book. By the following inquiries 
ivhich Coelius makes, it is probable, he was one of those wh6 
had lent money to that king when he was at Rome, solicit- 
ing the senate to assist him with troops for the recovery of 
his dominions. See rem. 2. p. 51. of this vol. 

1 The Parthians, having lately obtained a most signal 
victory over Crassus, (an account of whose unfortunate ex- 
pedition h&s already been given id the course of these notes,) 
were preparing to make an incursion into the Roman pro- 
vinces that lay contiguous to their dominions. — Accordingly 
they soon afterwards executed this design by invading Syria 
and Cilicia : as will be related at large in the letters of the 
following book. 

The kingdom of Parthia is now included in the empire 
of Persia; of which it makes a very considerable pro- 
vince. 
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neighbouring countries, I know. not: but for 
myself, I confess, I am extremely anxious for 
the consequence. Could we contrive, indeed, 
that the enemy's forces should be only in pro- 
portion to the number of yours, and just suffi- 
cient to entitle you to the honour of a triumph^, 
there could not be a more desirable . circum- 
stance. But the misfortune is, if the Parthians 
should make any attempt, I well know it will 
be a very powerful one : and I am sensible, at 
the same time, that you are so little in a con- 
dition to oppose their march, that you have 
scarce troops to defend a single defile. But 
the world, in general, will not be so reasonable 
as to make the proper allowances for this cir- 
cumstance. On the contrary, it is expected, 
from a man in your station, that he should 
be prepared for every occurrence that may 
arise, without once considering whether he is 
furnished with the necessary supplies for that 
purpose. I am still the more uneasy upon your 
account, as I foresee the contest concerning 
affairs in Gaul will retard the nomination of 
your successor: and though I dare say you have 
already had this contingency in your view, yet I 
thought proper to apprise you of its probabi- 

® No general could legaHy claim this honour, unless he 
had destroyed 5000 of the enemy in one engagement. Voi* 
Ma^» ii. S. 
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lity, that you might be so much the more early 
in adjusting your measures accordingly. I need 
not tell you that the usual artifices will un- 
doubtedly be played off. A day will be ap- 
pointed for considering of a successor to Cae- 
sar: upon which some tribune^ will interpose 
his negative ; and then a second will probably 
declare, that unless the senate shall be at liberty 
to put the question freely, concerning all the 
provinces in general, he will not suffer it to be 
debated with regard to any in particular. And 
thus we shall be trifled with for a considerable 
time : possibly, indeed^ two or three years may 
be spun out by these contemptible artifices. 

If any thing new had occurred in public af- 
fairs,^ I should, as usual, have sent you the ac- 
count, together with my sentiments thereupon : 
but, at present, the wheels of our political ma- 
chine seem to be altogether motionless. Mar- 
cellus is still pursuing his former designs con- 
cerning the provinces : but he has not yet been 
able to assemble a competent number of sena- 
tors. Had* this motion been brought on the 



8 See rem. 18. on the foregoing letter. 

4 There is an obscurity in the original, which the com- 
mentators have endeavoured to dissipate by various readings. 
None of their conjectures, however, appear so much to the 
purpose as that of an ingenious gentleman, to whose animad- 
versions 1 have already acknowledged myself indebted. See 
rem.% p. 197* of this vol. My judicious friend supposes that 
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preceding year, and had Curio at the same time 
been tribune; it tvauldy probably ^ have suc- 
ceeded: but as afFairs are now circumstanced, 
you are sensible how easy it will be for Caesar^ 
regardless as he is of the public interest when 
it stands in competition with his own, to ob* 
struct all our proceedings. Farewel. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

[A. U. 702.] 

From the same. 

Will you not be surprised when I tell you 
of the victory I have gained over Hirrus^? But 
if you knew how easy a conquest he proved, you 
would blush to think, that so powerless a com- 
petitor once ventured to stand forth as your 
rival*. His behaviour, since this repulse, af- 
fords us much diversion : as he now affects, 
upon all occasions, to act the patriot, and vote 
against* Caesar. Accordingly, he insists upon 
Caesar s being immediately recalled : and most 
unmercifully inveighs against the conduct of 

some words of the same import with those which are distin- 
guished by Italics in the translation, have been omitted by the 
carelessness of transcribers ; a supposition extremely proba- 
ble, and which solves the principal difficulty of the text. 

^ At the election for curule aediles. See let. 29- of this 
book. 

* A» a candidate with Cicero for the office of.augut. 
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Curio. In a word, as lijttle conversant as he is 
in the business' of the Forum, he is now become 
an advocate professed ; and most magnanimous** 
ly pleads the cause of liberty*. You are to ob* 
serve, however, that it is only in a morning he 
is seized with these violent fits of patriotism : for 
he is generally much too elevated in an after^ 
noon to descend into so grave a character. 

I mentioned, in one of my former, that the 
affair of the provinces would come before the 
senate on the 1 3th of the last month : nevertltf[«> 
less, by the intervention of Marcellus, the coiii* 
8ul elect, it was put off to the first of this in« 
stant. But when the day arrived, they could not 
procure a sufficient number of senators to be 
present. It is now the second of September^ 
and nothing has yet been done in this business : 
and I am persuaded it will be adjourned to the 
following year. As far as I can foresee, there- 
fore, you must be contented to leave the admi- 
nistration of your province in the hands of some 
person, whom you shall think proper to appoint 
for that purpose : as I am well convinced you 
will not soon be relieved by a successor. For 
as Gaul must take the same fate with the rest of 
the provinces ; any attempt that shall be made 
for settling the general succession, will certainly 

» Instead of agU cauua liberalise as in the common ed»- 
lions, I read with Gronovius, agit causam libcrtatm. 
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be obstructed by Caesar^s party. Of this I bavi 
not the least doubt, and therefore I thought it 
necessary to give you notice, that you may be 
prepared to act accordingly. 

I believe I have reminded you of the pan- 
thers, in almost every one of my letters : and 
surely you will not suffer Patiscus to be more 
liberal in this article than yourself. He has 
made Curio a present of no less than half a 
score: great, therefore, will be your disgrace^ 
il you should not send me a much larger num- 
ber. In the mean time. Curio has given me 
those he received from Patiscus, together with 
as many more from Africa : for you are to know, 
it is not only in granting away the lands of the 
public*^, that the generous Curio displays his li- 
berality. As to yourself, if you can but charge 
your memory with my request, you may easily 
procure me as many of these animals as you 
please : it is only sending for some of the Cy- 
biratae to hunt them, and issuing forth your or- 
ders, likewise, into Pamphylia; where, I am 
told, they are taken in. great abundance. I am 
the more solicitous upon this article, as I be- 
lieve my colleague and I shall exhibit our games 
separately; so that the whole preparation for 



7 This seems to allude to some attempts which Curio had 
lately made to revive the agrarian law. See rem. 13. p. l65. 
of this voL 
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them must lie singly upon myself. I know you 
love ease as . well as I do : but I should be glad 
if you could by any means prevail with your- 
self to part with a little of it upon the present 
occasion. In good earnest, you will have no 
other trouble, than merely to give your com-? 
mands : as nGty people, whom I have sent into 
your province, in order to recover the money 
due to me from Sittius, wifl be ready to receive 
the panthers, and convey them into Italy. It 
is probable, likewi3e, if you should give me any 
hopes of succeeding in my request, that I may 
send a reinforcement to assist them. 

I recommend Marcus Feridius, a Roman 
knight, to your protection and friendship, who 
comes into Cilicia to transact some business 
relating to his private affairs. He is a young 
man of great worth and spirit; and his father 
is my very particular friend. He holds an 
estate under certain cities in your government^ 
of which he is desirous to procure the enfran? 
chisement : and I am persuaded he may easily 
obtain his point, by the intervention of your 
good offices. Your employing them upon this 
occasion, will, indeed, be doing an honour to 
yourself: as it will oblige two men of great 
merit, who, I will venture to assure you, ar^ 
not capable of proving ungrateful. 
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You were mistaken when you imagined that 
Favonius^was opposed by the more contempt 
tible part of the people: on the contrary, it 
was all the better sort that voted against him. 
Your friend Pompey openly declares, that C«* 
sar ought not to be admitted as a candidate for 
the consulship, while he retains his command 
in the province*. He voted, however, against 
passing a decree for •this purpose at present— 
Scipio^ moved, that the first of March next, 
might be appointed for taking into considera^. 
tion the nominating a successor in the Gallic 
provinces; and that this matter should be 
proposed to the house separately, and without 
blending it with any other question. JBalbos 

8 He was a great admirer and imitator of the virtues and 
manners of Cato : as he was also in the number of those who 
assassinated Ceesar. Manutius conjectures that he was at this 
time chosen praetor. Flut. in vit. Pomp, Dio, xlvii. p. 356. 

^ Pompey, who contributed more than any man to tb€ 
advancement of Ca&sar's power, had lately procured a law, by 
which the personal appearance of the latter was dispensed 
with in soliciting the consular office. But Porapey now ba^ 
gan to repent of a concession so entirely unconstitutional : 
not that his own designs were more favourable to the liber- 
ties of Rome, than those of Csesar ; but as discoveri ng at last 
tbat they could not both subsist together. His present op- 
position, however, was as impotent as his former compliances 
were impolitic ; and only tended to bring on so ntucb the 
sooner his own destruction, together with that of the republic. 
Vid. Ad An. viii. 3. 

J Metellus Scipio : he was chosen consul by Pompey the 
latter end of the last year, agreeably to a power with which 
he was invested by the senate, for nominating his cf>l- 
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Cornelius* was much discomposed at this mo- 
tion : and I am well assured, he has complained 
of it to Scipio in very strong terms. 

Canidius defended himself, upon his trial, 
with much eloquence : but in the impeachment 
which he afterwards exhibited, he supported 
his charge with little force or spirit. Farewel. 



league. Pompey likewise married his daughter, the ami- 
able Cornelia : who added to the charms of her person 
every moral and intellectual qualification that could render 
her the most estimable and accomplished of her sex. And yet, 
with all these extraordinary endowments, she was still more 
distinguished by that singular modesty and humility with 
which they were accompanied. It is Plutarch who gives 
her this character : upon which Monsieur Dacier remarks ; 
Je dm $tre plus persuade gu'tm autre, que Veloge que Flu" 
tarque donne $ Cornelie, peut n'Stre point JlattS, J^ai un ex^ 
emple domestique, qui prouv^ que beaucoup (Tesprit et de savoir^ 
et de glands talens peuvent se trouver dans unefemme, et itrc 
accompagttSs d^une modestie aussi grande et plus estimable en- 
core que ses talens. May I add my suffrage to that of this 
celebrated critic, by declaring from the same domestic expey 
rience, that uncommon knowledge and a superior understand- 
ing, are perfectly consistent with those more valuable quali- 
ties of the heart, which constitute the principal grace and or* 
nament of the female character, Plut^ in vit^ Pomp. Les Vlu 
de Flut. par Dae vol. v, p. 498, rem. 89. 

s He was inviolably attached to Caesar, and seems tQ bav« 
been the principal manager of his affairs at Rome* 
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LETTER XXXV. 

[A.U. 702.] 

To Marcus Marcellus^, Consul. 

I VERY warmly congratulate you on your re- 
lation Caius Marcellus being elected to succeed 
you : as I sincerely rejoice in your having re- 
ceived this happy fruit of your pious affection 
to your family, of your patriot zeal to your 
country, and of your illustrious deportment in 

5 He was distinguished by a long line of ancestors, who 
had borne the mo'st honourable offices in the republic : as he 
himself was advanced to the consular dignity this year, in con- 
junction with Servius Sulpicius Rufus. It is mentioned to 
the creditof both these illustrious magistrates, that they were 
chosen without having employed those corrupt and violent 
measures, which were at this period so generally practised: 
and Marcellus, in particular, had recommended himself to 
the people by the superior grace and energy of his eloquence. 
It has already been observed in these remarks, that he was 
extremely zealous in promoting the decree by which Caesar 
wais recalled from his province, and which forwarded the 
flames of that unhappy civil war, which soon afterwards 
broke out to the destruction of the commonwealth. Upon 
that occasion Marcellus took the part of Pompey. But after 
the battle of Pharsalia, he threw down his arms, and with- 
drew to Mitylenae, the capital of Lesbos, where he purposed 
to devote the remainder of his days to a philosophical retire- 
ment. But being persuaded by his friends, and particularly 
by Cicero, to accept the clemency of the victor ; he, at 
length, yielded to their solicitJition : and was preparing to 
return home, when he was cruelly assassinated by a man 
who had been in the number of his clients. The reader will 
find a particular account of this murder, together with some 
other circumstances concerning Marcellus, in the farther 
progress of these letters and remarks. Suet, in vit. Tiba\ 1. 
Dio, xl. p. 148. Cic. dc clar» orat, 250, ep, Fam, iv. 12. 
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the consular office. I can easily imagine the 
sentiments which your address, upon this occa- 
sion, has created in Rome : and as to myself, 
whom you have sent to these far distant parts 
of the globe, believe me, I speak of it with the 
highest and most unfeigned applause. I can 
with strict truth assure you, that 1 have ever 
had a particular attachment to yoi) fr6m your 
earliest youth : and I am sensible you have 
a.1 ways shewn, by your generous offices in pro- 
moting my dignities, that you deemed me 
worthy of the most distinguished honours. 
But this late instance of your judicious ma- 
nagement in procuring the consulship for Mar- 
cellus, together with the proof it affords of 
the favour in which you stand with the repub- 
lic,, has raised you still higher in my esteem. 
It is with great complacency, therefore, that I 
hear it observed by men of the first distinction 
for sense and merit, that, in all our words and 
actions, our tastes and studies, our principles 
and pursuits, we bear a strong resemblance to 
each other. The only circumstance that can 
render your glorious consulate still more agree- 
able to me, will be your procuring a successor 
to be nominated to this province, as soon as 
possible. But if this cannot be obtained, let 
me entreat you, at least, not to suffer my con- 
tinuance here to be prolonged beyond the time 

VOL. I. Y 
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limited :by< your decree and the law wbicb passed 
for that purpose. In la word, I hope, • upon all 
occasions^ to experie^ce9 in my absence, the 
benefit of your friendship and prot^tioo. 
FareweL 

I * 

P. S. I have received some intelligence cod- 
cerning the Parthians : but as it is not at present 
sufficiently confirmed,* I forbear to communicate 
the particulars to you. For, as I am writing to 
a consul, my letter, perhaps, might b^: consider- 
ed asf an information to the senate. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

* 4 

[A. U4702.] 

To Gaius Marcellus*, Consul elect 

I RECEIVED great pleasure in hearing of your 
advancement to the consulate. May the gods 
give you success in the enjoyment of this ho- 
nour; arid may you discharge its important 
duties in a manner worthy of your own illustrious 
character and that of your excellent father! 
You have my best wishes indeed upon this oc- 
casion, not only from affection, but gratitude, 
and in return to those warmest instances of your 

^ He was cousin-german to Marcus Marcellus, to whom 
the preceding letter is addressed : and by whose interest, in 
cbnjunctioh With that of Pompey, he was elected to succeed 
him in the consular office. He pursued the politics of his 
illustrious relation and predecessol*, by firmly opposing the 
tiews of Cesar. Dio^ xL 
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friendslup, which I have ever experienced in all 
tke 'Various incidents- of my life. Many and im^ 
poctant are > the . obligations, likewise^ which I 
have • received ; from your father, both as my 
protector :<in adversity, and as having contri-* 
bated, to adorn nly prosperity. I must add, 
also^ to^ this fiamily ^list of my benefactors, your 
worthy mother; whose zealous services in behalf 
both of my person and dignities have risen much 
higher than could have been expected from one 
of the tender sex. Being then, as I most cer- 
tainly ought, entirely devoted to your family, 
let me earnestly entreat your friendship and 
protection in my absence. Farewel. 



LETTER XXXVIL 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Caius Marcellus^ 

The advancement of your son to- the consu- 
lar dignity, and your enjoying a pleasure you 
80 much wished to obtain, are circumstances 
which aiibrd me a very uncommon satisfaction. 
They do so not only upon his account, but 
yours, whom I esteem as highly deserving of 
every advantage that Fortune can bestow. Let 

^ Father of Caius Marcellus, to whom the foregcMng 
letter is written. 

y 2 
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me acknowledge, at the same timey that I have 
experienced your singular good^will r towards 
me, both in the adverse and prosperous seasons 
of my life : and, indeed, my welfare and ho- 
nours have been the zealous concern of your 
whole family. I shall be extremely oUiged to 
you, therefore, for making my sincere and par- 
ticular congratulations upon this occasion to 
that excellent womltn your wife. To which 
request^ I will only add, that I entreat the 
continuance of your friendship and protection 
in my absence. Farewel. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

[A. U. 702.] ' 

To Lucius Paulus^ Consulelect. 

Though I never once doubted, that, in consi- 
deration of your most illustrious family, and 
of those important services you have yourself 
likewise rendered to the commonwealth, you 
would be unanimously elected consul ; yet, the 
confirmation of this desirable news afforded me 

^ He was colleague with Caius Marccllus, mentioned in 
the last note. He set out in his administration, it was 
thought, with principles agreeable to those of his associate. 
But Csesar perfectly well knew how to make hitn change his 
sentiments: and, by proper applications to his avarice and 
profusion, he added him to the number of his supple mer- 
cenaries. Flut» in vit, Fomp. 
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an inexpressible satisfaction. It is my sincere 
wish, that the gods may give success to your 
administration, and that you may acquit your- 
self of this honourable and important trust, as 
becomes your own character and that of your 
distinguished family. I should have thought 
myself extremely happy to have been present at 
your election, and to have contributed those 
services which your extraordinary favours to 
me require. But, as the unexpected govern- 
ment of this province has deprived me of that 
pleasure, I hope I shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing you, at least, in the worthy exercise of 
your consular office. For this purpose, I most 
earnestly entreat you not to suffer me to be 
injuriously continued in this province beyond 
the expiration of my year: a favour which I 
shall esteem as a very considerable addition to 
those instances of friendship I have already re^ 
ceived at your hands. Farewel. 
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LETTER L 

[A. U. 702.] 



To the Consuls, the Praetors, the Tribunes of 
the People, and the Senate. 

The many obstructions I met with in my 

9 

way to this province \ both by sea and land, 
prevented me from reaching it sooner than the 
last of July. I thought it my first duty, on 

1 Cicero's province comprehended not only Cilicia, but 
Pamphylia, Lycaonia,part of Phrygia, and the island of Cy- 
prus, together with some other less considerable appendages* 
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my arrival, to see that the militia and garrisons 
were in good order; being articles in which 
the interest of the republic is principally con- 
cerned. Accordingly, I have taken all proper 
measures to that end: though I cannot for- 
bear adding, that I have been enabled to ef- 
fect this, more by my own care and diligence, 
than from any supplies I was furnished with for 
that purpose. Having thus adjusted my mili- 
tary preparations, and receiving daily intelli- 
gence that the Parthians had actually invaded 
Syria, I thought it advisable to move with my 
forces through Lycaonia, Isaurica, and Cappa- 
docia. It seemed highly probable, indeed, if the 
enemy had any design of attempting an irrup- 
tion into my province, that they would direct 
their route though Cappadocia ; as being a coun- 
try that could give them the least opposition. 
I marched, therefore, into that part of Cappa- 
docia which lies contiguous to Cilicia, and 
encamped at Cybistra ; a town at the foot of 
Mount Taurus. I had a double view in lead- 
ing my troops to thi^ place. The first was, 
that in whatever disposition Artuasdes, king of 
Armenia, stood towards us, he might be sen- 

Cilicia was 6rst added to the Roman provinces by Publius 
Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, in the year of Rome 6S0. 
4d AtU V. 21. Am^ Marcellin* MVf 8. 
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sibte that a Roman army was not far from bis 
frontiers; and in the next place^ that I might 
be as near as possible to Deiotarus ^ : a prince, 
I well knew, extremely our friend, and whose 
counsel and assistance might prove of great ad- 
vantage in the present conjuncture. As soon 
as I had finished my encampment, I detached 
my cavalry before me into Cilicia. This I did 
in order to confirm the several cities in that part 
of my province in their allegiance, by giving 
them notice of my arrival : and likewise that I 
might have the earliest intelligence of what was 
transacting in Syria. During the three days 
that I continued in this camp, I was engaged 
in discharging a commission equally necessary 
and important I had received your express 
commands to take the worthy and faithful 

• He was prince of Galatia; a country bordering on 
Phrygia. He distinguished his zeal for the republic in all 
the Asiatic wars in which the Romans were engaged during 
his reign, and was particularly serviceable ^o Pompey in his 
expedition against Mithridates: for which he was honoured 
by the senate with the title of king. Some time after the 
battle of Pharsalia, (in wnich he joined with Pompey,) his 
own grandson came to Rome with an impeachment against 
him. He pretended that Deiotarus formed a design, when 
Ceesar was his guest, as he lately passed through his domi- 
nions, of assassinating that general. This cause seems to 
have been pleaded in Caesar^s own house ; where both Ci- 
cero and Brutus appeared as advocates for Deiotarus. The 
speech which the former made upon this occasion is still 
extant : and if an orator may be credited in the character 
he gives of his client> this prince was endowed with every 
royal virtue. Orat. pro Deiot, 
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Ariobarzanes* under my particolar protection ; 
and to defend both his person and his kingdom 
to the utmost of my power. In your decree, 
which passed for this purpose, a clause was in- 
serted, declaring that " the welfkre of this pro^ 
" vince was much the concern of the people 
" and senate of Rome :*' an honour which was 
never before paid to any potentate. For this 
reason, I thought it became me to signify to 
bim, in person, the distinction which you had 
conferred upon him. I acquainted him, there- 
fore, in the presence of my council, with the 
instructions you had given me in bis behalf: 
and called upon him to let me know if there 
was any instance in which he had occasion 
for my service. I assured him at the same 

*The kingdom of Cappadocia, of which Ariobarzanes 
was monarch, was of a very large extent ; comprehending 
tke greater part of those countries, at present under the Ot- 
toman dominion, which are now called Amasia, Genec, and 
Tocat. It appears, however, by the letters to Atticus, that 
this kingdom was so extremely impoverished, that the 
crown was almost wholly destitute of any revenues 5 a cir- 
cumstance to which Horace alludes in one of his epistles : 

Mancipiis locupks eget oris Cappadocum Rex, 

The instance that Plutarch gives of the great, scarcity of 
money among these people is indeed almost incr^ible, if 
what the ancient geographers assert be true, that theircoun- 
try abounded in silver mines : for that historian tdls us, 
that when Lucullus was carrying on the war against Mith- 
ridates, in this part of the world, an ox sold in Cappadocia 
for about fourpencc, and a slave for sixpence. Ad Att 
vi. I. Hor. ep.'i, 6. Pint, invii.Lucuili. 
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time, on my own part, that I offered bim i;ny 
protection with the utmost zeal and fidelity. 
He began his speech with expressing a proper 
sedse of the high honour thus conferred upon 
him by the people and senate of Rome. He 
tben addressed his acknowledgments to me in 
particular, for having executed my commission 
iti &uch a manner as to convince him both of 
tbe sincerity with which I proffered him my 
good offices, and of the strong injunctions 
I had received from the republic for that pur- 
pose. 

It gave me great satisfaction to hear him 
say in this our first interview^ that he neither 
knew, nor indeed suspected, any designs to be 
carrying on either against his life or his crown. 
After I had congratulated him upon so happy 
a circumstance, and exhorted him, in remem- 
brance of his father's fate, carefully to ob- 
serve the admonitions of the senate in being 
particularly cautious of his person, he took his 
leave, and returned to Cybistra. The next 
day, however, he paid me a second visit in my 
tent,, accompanied by his brother Ariarathes, 
together with several venerable old ministers 
of his late father : who^. in a very plaintive and 
affecting manner, all joined with him in im- 
ploring my protection. Upon my inquiring, 
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I 

with much surprise, what sudden accident had 
occasioDed this unexpected visit, he told me 
that he had just received certain information 
of a design to seize his crown : that those who 
were apprised of this conspiracy, had not the 
courage to disclose it till my arrival ; but, in 
confidence of my protection, had now ven- 
tured to lay open to him the whole plot; and 
that the disaffected party had actually made 
treasonable applications to his brother; of 
whose singular loyalty and affection he ex- 
pressed, at the same time, the strongest assu- 
rance. This account was confirmed to me by 
Ariarathes himself, who acknowledged that 
he had been solicited to accept the govern- 
ment: which, in effect, he said, was avowing 
their intention of destroying Ariobarzanes, as 
he could never reign during his brother's life. 
He added, that he had not acquainted the 
king with these treasonable overtures before, 
as being apprehensive for his own person, if 
he had ventured to reveal them sooner. When 
he had finished, I exhorted Ariobarzanes to 
take all proper precautions for his security: 
and then turning to the approved and expe- 
rienced ministers of his father's and grand- 
father's reign, I reminded them of the cruel 
fate that had attended their late sovereign, and 
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admonished thetn to be so much the more par- 
ticularly vigilant in protecting their present. 

The king requested me to supply him with 
some troops both of horse and foot ; which, 
however, I refused, notwithstanding I was 
empowered, and indeed directed, to do so by 
your decree. The truth is, the daily accounts 
I received of what was transacting in Syria, 
rendered it expedient, for the interest of the 
' republic, that I should march my whole army, 
with all expedition, to the borders of Cilicia. 
Besides, as the conspiracy against Ariobar- 
zanes was now fully detected, he appeared to 
be in a condition of defending his crown with- 
out the assistance of a Roman army. I con- 
tented myself, therefore, with giving him my 
advice : and recommended it to him, as the 
first art of government, to found his security 
on the affections of his people. With this 
view, I persuaded him to exert his royal au- 
thority, in the present conjuncture, no farther 
than necessity should require, and against 
those only whom he perceived to be most 
deeply engaged in the plot: as for the rest, 
that he should grant them a free and general 
pardon. To which I added, that the best use 
he could make of my army was, to intimidate 
the guilty from persevering in their designs, 
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rather tlmn actually to turn it against them : 
and that, when the decree of the senate :in: his 
&vour should be generally known, the -disaf- 
f^ted party would be well convinced that ^ I 
should not fail of assisting him, pursuant to 
your orders, if occasion required. 

Having thus encouraged him, I struck my 
tents : and am now proceeding on my march 
to Cilicia. I had the satisfaction, in leaving 
Cappadocia, to reflect, that my arrival .hfui 
wonderfully, and indeed almost providentially, 
delivered that monarch from a conspiracy 
which was upon the very point of taking ef- 
fect. This reflection was so: much tiie more 
agreeable to me, as you had not only volunta* 
rily, and without any application for that pur- 
pose, honoured Ariobarzanes with the acknow- 
ledgment of his regal title, but had particularly 
recommended him to my protection, and ex- 
pressly declared m your decree that his security 
was highly your concern. I judged it proper, 
therefore, to send you this minute account of 
what has passed in relation to . Ariobarzanes, 
that you might see with how much prudence 
you had long before provided against a con* 
tingency which had well-nigh happened. And 
this I the rather do, as that .prince appears to 
ba so faithfully attached to the republic, as well 
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as endowed with such great and excellent qua- 
litieSi as to justify the extraordinary zeal you 
have shewn for his interest. 

LETTER II. 

[A. U. 702.] 

\To Theemus, Propraetor*. 

Lucius Genucilius Curvus has been long 
in the number of my most intimate friends : 
and indeed no man possesses a worthier or more 
jgrateful heart. I recommend him, therefore, 
most warmly and entirely to your protection; 
beseeching you to assist him upon every occa- 
sion that shall not be, inconsistent with your ho- 
nour and dignity. This is a restriction, however, 
which I might well have spared ; as I am sure he 
will never make you a request unworthy either 
of your character or his own. But I must par- 
ticularly; entreat your favour in relation to his 
affairs in Hellespontus. . In (the. first iplacCfthen^ 
I beg you, would confirm the grant. of certain 
lands which was made to him byi the city of 
Parion^, and which he has hitherto enjoyed 

4 Quintus Minucius Thermus was prsetor in the year of 
Rome 701. At the expiration of his bffice, he was appoint* 
ed propraetor, ot governor of that part of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, styled Asia proper: vfhich included Lydia, Ioni% 
Caria, Myfeia, and part of Pbrygia. Cicero speaks of him in 
a letter to Atticus, as exercising his administration with 
great integrity. AdAH.yul, 
, ^ A' city in Helkspant. . 
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without molestation : in th^ next place, that if 
any inhabitant of Hellespontus should ContrO" 
vert his rights of this kind, you would direct 
the cause to be heard in that district. But, after 
having already assigned him wholly to your pa- 
tronage, it is unnecessary to point oi/t particular 
articles wherein I request your good offices. To 
say all then in one word : be assured I shall 
consider every instance whereia you shall ad- 
vance either his honour or his interest, as so 
many immediate favours conferred upon my- 
self. Farewel. 

LETTER III. 

*[A.U.702.] 

To Appius Pulcher. 

Though I am by no means disposed to be 
more favourable to myself than to you, in 
judging of the part we have respectively 
acted towards each other ; yet, when I reflect 
on our late mutual behaviour, I have far 
greater reason to be satisfied with my own 
conduct than with yours. As I knew the 
high rank which Phanias justly possesses in 
your confidence and esteem, I inquired of 
him when we met at Brundisium, in what 
part of the province he imagined you chose I 



should receive the resignation « of your govern- 
ment. He assured me it would be extremely 
agreeable to you if I landed at Sida^ For 
this reason, notwithstanding I could not have 
made so splendid an entrance from that city, 
and it was inconvenient to me, likewise, upon 
many other accounts, yet I told him I would 
certainly comply with your inclinations. Some 
time afterwards, I bad a conference with your 
friend Clodius, at Corcyra; and I always con- 
sider myself as talking to you, whenever I am 
conversing with him. I repeated, therefore, the 
same promise I had given to Phanias, and as- 
sured him that I intended to pursue the route 
which the latter had marked out to me. Clo- 
dius made many acknowledgments upon this 
occasion in your name, but entreated me to 
change my design, and proceed directly to Lao- 
dicea. For it was your purpose, he said, to 
advance towards the maritime part of the pro- 
vmce, in order to embark as soon as possible. 
He added, at the same time, that it was from 
your great desire to see me that you had deferred 
your departure ; for, had any other person been 
your successor, you would not have waited his 
arrival. And this, indeed, corresponded with the 

• A sea-port town of considerable note in Pamphylia. 
YOL. I. Z 
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letters I received from you at Rome, by which 
J. perceived your great impatience to leave the 
province* I informed Clodius that I wouLd 
comply with his request, and with much more 
iriliingnessy I told him, than if I bad been to 
have executed my jfirst engagement with Phar 
nias. I, therefore, changed my plan, and imme^ 
diately gave you notice of it with my own hand : 
whiph, I find hy your letter, you received in.dui 
time. When I reflect upon my conduct in this 
iostance, I havp the satisfaction to be assured 
that it is perfectly consonant to the strictest 
friendship. And now let me desire you to coor 
sidep your behaviour in return. You were so &r 
then from waiting in that part of the province 
which would have given us the earliest oppor- 
tunity of an interview, that you withdrew^ 
to such a distance, as to render it impossible 
for me to reach you within the thirty days 
limited (if I ipistake not) by the Cornelian 

7 It was usual for the governors of provincts, when thej 
c^t<2re(i upon their administration, to publish what they styled 
an edict ; which was a kind of code or formulary of laws, by 
which they intended to proceed in the dispensation of jus- 
^pe. Cicero's institutes of this sort were founded upon 
maxims so extremely different from those by which Appius 
kad regulated himself, that the latter looked upon them as 
so many indirect reflections upon his own unworthy con- 
duct. And this seems to have been the occasion of his treat- 
ing Cicero in the manner, of which he here, and in other 
subsequent letters, so much and so justly complains. Ad 
AH. Ti. 1. 
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law', for your departure. This proc^ding (to 
speak of it in the softest terms) must look with 
no friendly aspect in the eye of those who are 
unacquainted with our real sentiments towards 
each other ; as it has the appearance of your 
industriously avoiding a conference. Whereas 
mine, on the contrary, must undoub^dly be 
deemed conformable to whatever could be ex- 
pected from the strongest and most intimate 
union. 

In the letter I received from you before my 
arrival in the province, though you mentioned 
your design of going to Tarsus^, you still flat- 
tered me with hopes of a meeting. In the mean 
time, there are some who have the malice (for 
malice, I suppose, is their motive, as that vicCi 
indeed, is widely diffused among mankind) to 
lay hold of this plausible pretence to alienate 
me from you, little aware that I am not easily 
shaken in my friendships. They assure me, 
that when you had reason to believe I was 
arrived in the province, you hel^ a court of 

s This law was so called from its author, Cornelius Sylla, 

the dictator. 

• 

9 The capital city of Cilicia. It is celebrated by Strabo, 
for having once vied with Athens and Alexandria in polite 
imd philosophical literature; but it is far more worthy of 
notice as being the birth-place of that great apositle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul. 

Jut 4^ 
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judicature at Tarsus, and exercised such other 
acts of authority, as even those who have yet 
some little time unexpired in their ministry, do 
not usually choose to discharge. Their insinu- 
ations, nevertheless, are far from making any 
impression upon me. On the contrary, I rather 
considor you as having kindly eased me of part 
of my approaching trouble ; and I rejoice that 
you have thus abridged me of one fatiguing 
month out of the twelve I must pass through 
in my government. To speak freely, however, 
there is a circumstance that gives me concern ; 
and I cannot but regret to find, that out of the 
apnall number of forces in the province, there 
are no less than three complete cohorts want- 
ing, and I know not in what part they art 
dispersed. But my principal uneasiness is, that 
I cannot learn where I shall see you ; and I 
should have sooner told you so, if I had not 
concluded, from your total silence, both as to 
what you were doing, and where you proposed 
to give me an interview, that I might daily 
expect your arrival. I have, therefore, dispatch- 
ed my brave and worthy friend Antonius, pre- 
fect of the Evocati^ with this letter ;• and, if 



* These were troops composed of experienced soldiers, 
who had served out their legal time, or had received their 
tftismission as a reward of their valour. They usually guard- 
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yoQ think proper, you may deliver up to him 
tlie command of the troops, that I may be able 
to enter upon some action ere the season is too 
far advanced. I had reason to hope, both from 
our friendship and your letters, to have had the 
benefit of your advice upon this occasion ; and, 
indeed, I will not even yet despair of enjoying 
that advantage. However, unless you give me 
notice, it is impossible I. should discover either 
when or where I am to have that satisfaction. 
In the mean while, I shall endeavour to con- 
vince even the most uncandid, as well as the 
equitable part of the world, that I am sincerely 
your friend. I cannot fprbear saying, never- 
theless, that those who are not disposed to Judge 
in the most favourable inanner, have some little 
cause to imagine that you do not bear the same 
amicable disposition towards me; and I shall be 
much obliged to you for endeavouring to re- 
move their suspicions. 

That you may not be at a loss what measures 
to take in order to our meeting consistently^ 

cd the chief standard, and were excused from the more ser- 
vile employments of the mitit9.ry function^. 

* It appears by what follows, that this time was already 
elapsed. Mr. Ross was aware of this difficulty, and has 
solved it by supposing that Cicero "must mean some place 
** without tire limits of the province.'' For Otherwise Ci- 
cero's request cannot be reconciled, (that commentator bb.T 
serves,) to the terms of the Cornelian law. 
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^itb the terms of the Cornelian law ; I think it 
necessary to inform you, that I arrived in the 
province on the last day of July ; that I marched 
from Icdnium on the 31 st of August, and am 
now advancing to Cilicia by the way of Cappar 
docia. After having thus traced out my route, 
you will let me know, in case you should think 
proper to meet me, what time and place will be 
most convenient to you for that purpose* 
Fai^weK 

LETTER IV. 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Marcus Cato'^ 

I THOUGHT it agreeable to our friendship to* 
communicate to you the intelligence I have 
lately received. I am to inform youj then, that 
envoys from Antiochus, king of Commagene*, 
arrived in my camp at Iconium, on. the 30th 
of August. They brought me advice that the 
king of Parthia^s son, who is married, it seems, 
to a sister of the king of Armenia, was ad- 
vanced, to the banks of the Euphrates ; that he 
was at the head of a very considerable army> 



^ Some account will be given of this great and celebrated 
patriot, in the notes on the first letter of thefdllowingbook« 

^ Commagene was a part of Syria not subjected to thf 
Roman dominioQ*. 
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composed of his own nation, together with a 
large body of foreign auxiliaries : that he had 
actually begun to transport his troops over the 
river ; and that it was reported the king of Ar- 
menia had a design to itivade Caiij[)ltdocia. I 
have forborne to acquaint the senite with this 
iiews^ for two reasons. The first is, becjause the 
Commagenian envoys assured me Jthat Antio^ 
chus had immediately dispatched aac^tpre^s t6 
Rome with this acCouiit; ^nd,. in* the next 
place^ knowing that tbe protbtisti) Martus Bi^* 
bulus^ had sailed from £t)hesus with a favotir^ 
able wind about the )3th of August^ I ima* 
^ed he had by this time reached hb pfovitiee^ 
and woutd be abte to give tiie ietiite a mott 
certain aiid particular intelligence. 

As to my own situiEition wit^ respeijt to thin 
important trar, it is my utmost eUdfelivout td 
find thsit security from the dementy of my ad- 
ministration, dnd the fidelity of our allies, 
trhich I can seated eslpect from ti:^ strength 
and number of my troops^ I have only to add 
my entreaties that you i^^M' coiitinue, as usual, 
to favour me with yout friendly offices ih my 
ipibBence. Faretrcl. 

* Proconsul of Syria. 
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LETTER V. 

f A. U. 702,] 

To The^lmus, Propraetpr. 

(Cluvius Puteolanus distinguishes me, 
upon all occasions, with the highest marks of 
esteem ; indeed, we are united in the strictest 
bands of amity. He has some affairs in your 
province f and unless he should be able by my 
means to settle them during your administra- 
tion, he looks upon them as utterly desperate. 
This task, my very obliging friend having asr 
signed to my care, I take the liberty (in confi- 
dence of that most amicable disposition you 
have ever discovered towards me) of transfer* 
ring it to yours; with this restriction, never- 
theless, that it do not engage you in too much 
trouble. I am to inform you, then, that the 
porporations of Mylata and Alabanda^, are 
respectively indebted to Cluvius ; and that 
Euthydemus assured me, when I saw him 
at Ephesus, he would take care that syn- 
dics? should be sent to Rome from the for- 
mer, in order to adjust the matters in contro- 
versy between them. This, however, has not 

5 Two cities of Caria, in Asia Minor. 

^ These officers were a kind of solicitors to the treasury 
•f their respective corporations. 
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been performed : on the contrary, I hear they 
have commissioned deputies to negotiate this 
affair in their stead. But syndics are the proper 
persons ; and therefore 1 entreat you to command 
these cities to dispatch those officers to Rome, 
that this question mq.y be soon and finally de- 
termined. I am fartlier to acquaint you, that 
JPhilotes, of Alp.banda, has assigned certain ef- 
fects to Ciuvius by ^ bill of sale. But the 
time for payment of the money, for which 
they are a security, being elapsed, I beg you 
would compel him either to discharge the 
debt, or to deliver the goods to the agents of 
Ciuvius. My friend has likewise some de- 
piands of the same ^kind upon the pities of 
Heracleaand Bargylos''. I beseech yoq, there-- 
fore, either to procure hio) satisfaction, by an 
immediate payment, or to oblige them to put 
him in possession of a proportionable part of 
their demesnes. The corporation of Caqnus^ 
)S also indebted to Ciuvius: but they insist 
that, as the money has been ready for him, 
and actually lodged in the temple, for that 
purpose, he is not entitled to any interest be- 
yond the time the principal was so deposited \ J 

7 In Caria. 

9 This city was likewise in Caria. 

^ This passage is reudered in a sense very different from 
tbat in which all th« commentators have understood iU 
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entreat the favour of you to inquire into the truth 
of the fact : , and if it shall appear that the sun 
in question was not paid into the sacred treasury 

They take the expression, ainnt se peamiam depositam h^^ 
tMf, to mean, that the Qtuniatis pretended the money i^ 
dispute was a deposit ; and, therefore, that they were not 
liable to pay interest. But if wc suppose the question be* 
Iween the Caunians and Cluvius to have bcfin, whether th« 
sum he demanded was or was not a deposit ; the request 
which Cicero afterwards makes must be highly unjtist : ll 
inttUescrii eos neque ex edicto nequc ex decreto depontam h$^ 
buisse, des operam ut usura Cluoio consoventur. For \i 
they were merely trustees, it could make no equitable Mf* 
ference whether the money came to them by a judicial 
decree, or from a private hand ; and in cither case It most 
liave h^en equally oppressive to oblige them to pay itlterni 
Now this difficulty will be entirely removed, by supposing 
that the expression depositam hUmisse, is periphrastical, 
and to be resolved into depostdsse. And this is agreeable t# 
the idiom of the Latin language, as well as to the manner in 
which Cicero expresses himself upon other oc^casions. Thill 
ID his treatise De clar. orat. 147 : haffere cogmtnm ScttvoMk 
is equivalent to cognoscere : as in Plautus vobu htmc kabeo 
tdktionetn, is the same as edico» Pseud, i. ii. 3^. But if 
fccvniam deposUam kahvisse^ is a circumlocution for defomf 
isscy some substantive must be understood to complete the 
lense : and accordingly, a passage in the letters td AtticuA 
will not only point out the word required, but prove like* 
wise that depono is used in this elliptical manner.— Ci- 
cero, giving an account to Atticus of /i transMlion r^latii^ 
to the claim of a debt due from the city of Salamis, hi 
Cyprus, tells him, that deponere xolehant : Ad Att, vi. 1. 
which, in another letter, where he is speaking of tile very 
same affair, he expresses at full length : vt in fano depone* 
rent postulant ibnSy says ho, non concessL Ad Att. ^. 21, 
And the last cited passages will not only justify, bat expliiA, 
the sense contended for : as they prove that it was usual, 
where any controversy arose concerning the quantum of a 
debt, for the defendant to apply for leave to pay the money 
into some temple; from which time it no longer csirried in* 
terest. Thus Cicero tells Atticns that the interest vpon tht 
debt due from the city of SalamiB ottght to hmy^ ceaicd> 
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either in conformity to the general edict ^ or 
special decree, of the prcetor; to direct that 
Cluvius may have such a rate of interest 
allowed him, as is agreeable to the laws you 
have established in these cases. 

I enter with so oauch the more warmth into 
these affairs, as my friend Pompey likewise* 
makes them his own ; and, indeed, seems more 
solicitous for their success than even Cluvius 
himself. As I am extremely desirous that the 
latter should have reason to be satisfied with 
my good offices, I most earnestly request yours 
upon this occasion. Farewel. 

eonsistere usura debmt: and assigns this reason f<>r it: 4epo^ 
nere volebant : they were ready and desirous to have lodged 
it in the saCred treasury. But, in the case of Clu?ius, if the 
Caunians had paid in the money without giving him notice^ 
(which might very possibly have been the fact, if they had 
Bot acted under a judicial order,) it wa» no unreasonable 
request to desire they might be compelled to pay the whoki 
interest up to the time when Cluvius should receive the 
principal. 

^ By the term edict is meant, in this place, that formulary > 
pf provincial laws explained in rem. 7* p* 338. of this vol* 
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LETTER VL 

[A. U. 702.3 

To the Consuls, the Praetors, the Tribunes of 
the People, and the Senate, 

The first intelligence I received that the Par- 
thians had passed the greatest part of their 
army over the Euphrates, was extremely posi- 
tive. However, as I imagined the proconsul^ 
^farcus Bibulus, qpuld give you a more certain 
account of this event, I did not think it neces- 
sary to charge myself with the relation of what 
more immediately concerned the province of 
another. But, since my last dispatch, I have 
been farther and more satisfactorily assured of 
this fact, by several expresses and deputations 
that have been sent to me for that purpose.— 
When I consider, therefore, the great import- 
ance of this news to the republic ; that it is 
uncertain, likewise, whether Bibulus is yet 
arrived in Syria ; and that I am almost equally 
concerned with him in the conduct of this 
war : I deem myself obliged to communicate 
to you the purport of my several informations^ 

The first advice I received was from thp 
ambassadors of Antiochus, king of Comma* 
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gene; who acquainted me that the Parthians 
had actually begun to transport a very con- 
siderable body of forces over the Euphrates.—* 
But, as it was the opinion of some of my coun- 
cil, that no great credit was to be given to any 
intelligence that came ^rom this quarter, I 
thought proper to wait for better information. 
Accordingly, on the 19th of September, whilst 
I was on my march towards Cilicia, I was met 
by a courier on the frontiers of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, with an express from Tarcondi- 
motus ^ : a prince esteemed the most faithful of 
our allies on that side the Taurus, and ex- 
tremely in the interest of the Romans. The 
purport of his dispatches was to inform me^ 
that a powerful body of horse, commanded by 
Pacorus, the son of Orodes king of Parthia, 
had passed the Euphrates, and were encamped 
at Tyba ; and that the province of Syria was 
in great commotion. The same day I received 
an express likewise to this purpose from Jam- 
blichus, an Arabian phylarch*, and one who 
has the general reputation of being a friend to 
the republic. Upon the whole, therefore, I 

9 His dominions lay on the southern side of Mount 

Taorus, in a part of Cilicia which the Romans had not 

thought propter to annex to their province. A coin of 

this prince is still extant. See Biblioth. raisonie, torn. xii. 

p. 329. 

^ Th« lord or chief of a clan. 
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came to a resolution of leading my army to 
Tarsus^. I was sensible that our allies in ge- 
neral were far from being warm in our interest; 
and were only waiting the opportunity of 
some favourable revolution to desert us. I 
flattered myself, however, that the lenity and 
moderation of my conduct towards such of 
them through whose territories I had already 
passed, would render them better inclined to 
the Romans ; as I hoped to strengthen Cilicia 
in its allegiance, by giving that part of my 
province an opportunity of experiencing also 
the same equitable administration. But I had 
still a farther inducement : 1 determined upon 
this march, not only in order to chastise those 
who had taken up arms in Cilicia, but also to 
convince our enemies in Syria, that the army 
of the Romans, far from being disposed to re- 
treat upon the news of their invasion, were so 
much the more eager to advance. 

If my advice, then, has any weight, let me 
earnestly exhort and admonish you to take 
proper measures for the preservation of these 
provinces: measures, indeed, which ought to 
have been conc^^rted long before, as you were 
well apprised of those dangers which are now 



2 In the original it is ad Taurum; but Mr. Ross with 
good reason supposes there is an error in the text, and that 
it should bft read ad Tarmnu 
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almost Mtkhm mj vieir. I need not inform 
you in what maaner you thought proper to 
^uip Bie irhen I was sant into this part of the 
^orldy under a full expectation of being en^ 
i;aged in so important a war. If I did not^ 
however, refuse Uiis eoniipifision, it was not be* 
^use I was so weak as to be insensible how ill 
provided I was tofxecute it in a proper man- 
ner, but merely in submissive deference to your 
commands. The truth is, I have at all tiixies 
nviUiogly expoi^ed myself to the 'utmost ha- 
lards, rather than not testify my implicit obe- 
dience to your autljority- But the plain fact is, 
that, if you do not speedily send a very power* 
All reinforcement into these provinces, the 
republie will be in the greatest danger of losing 
the whole of her revenues in this part of the 
world. If your reliance is upon the provincial 
militia, be assured you will be extremely dis- 
appointed ; aa thi^y are very inconsiderable in 
point of numbers, and such miserable dastardf 
as to run away upon the first alarm. The 
brave Marcus Bibulus is so sensible of the na- 
ture of these Asiatic troops, that he has not 
thought proper to raise any of them, though he 
had your express permission .for that purpose. 
As to the assistance that may be expected from 
our allies, the severity and injustice of our go- 
vernment has either so greatly weakened them, 
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as to put it out of their power to be of much 
service to us, or so entirely alienated their af- 
fections, as to render it unsafe to trust them. 
The inclinations, however, and the forces too, 
(whatever they be*) of king Deiotarus, I reckon 
as entirely ours, Cappadocia is wholly unfur- 
nished with any place of strength : and as ta 
those other neighbouring princes, our allies, 
they are neither willing nor able to afford us 
any considerable succours. Ill provided, how- 
ever, as I am with troops, my courage, you 
may be assured, shall not be wanting ; nor, I 
trust, my prudence. What the event may 
prove, is altogether uncertain : I can only wish 
that I may be in a condition to defend myself 
with as much success as I certainly shall with 
honour. 



* It is probable that Cicero did not at this time know 
their number; but they were by no means inconsiderable.-^ 
For it appears, by a letter to Atticus, that they amounted 
to 12,000 foot, armed in thp Ronwn manner, and 2,000 
horse. AdAtt, vi. 1. 
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LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 702.] 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

Though I have some political news to com- 
municate to you, yet I can acquaint you with 
nothing, I believe, that will give you more 
pleasure than what I am going previously to 
mention. You are to know, then, that Rufus*, 
your favourite Sempronius Rufus, has been 
lately convicted of false accusation ^, to the 
singular joy of the whble city. This prosecu- 
tion was occasioned by the following circum- 
stance. Rufus, soon after the exhibition of 

^ Cicero mentions this person in a letter to Atticus, as a . 
roan who had failed in the civilities he owed him, by not 
waiting upon him before he set out for Cilicia : but, at the 
same time, expresses a satisfaction in having by that means 
been spared the trouble of a very disagreeable visitor. The 
epithet, therefore, which Coelius here gives to Rufus, must 
be understood ironically. Ad Att^ v. 2. 

^ " The Roman laws were particularly severe against 
" those who were discovered to have offended in this point, 
^' In criminal causes they inflicted banishment, and ordirds 
*^ amissio (the loss of rank). In civil causes the plaintiff 
" generally deposited a sum of money, which he forfeited if 
" he was found guilty of bringing a vexatious suit. Cicero 
'^ alludes to another punishment, of marking a letter upon 
" the forehead of the false informer, pro Rose. Am. 20. It 
** was the letter K which was impressed upon them; that 
" being the first letter, according to the old orthography, 
** in the word Kdumnia*' Mr. Ross. 

VOL. T. • 2 A 
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the Roman games'^, was impeached by Marcus 
Tuccius : and being sensible that the charge 
would be proved against him, and that bis trial 
must unavoidably comie on thi§ year, unless 
some other of a higher Mture® ifitei'vened, he 
determined upon an expedient for that purpose. 
Accordingly, as no one, he thought, had so good 
a title to the honour of this precedence as his 
prosecutor ; he preferred an accusation upon the 
Plotian law^ against Tuccius, for a violation of 
the public peace; a charge, however, which he 
could not prevail with a single person to sub- 
scribe \ As soon as I w^ apprised of this affair^ 

7 These \ptiiis& were tnstittrteA t>y tVirqwnias ^riscuq^ 
A. U. 13€, in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Their 
annual "cele'bration comftieYiced Oh thfc ijtb 'of Sept^mfoi)*, 
and continued nine days. 

* it is probable, as Manutitis observes, t!h*t "the jtiiges 
o'fthepteient year were i*n general no ft-rends to Ruftts,whricli 
!m&Ae hTfti endeavour to postpone h is trial, 'i'hesa'me learft- 
'cd coiti'fnentatoV re^ai^ks, that airtiials Wete Vroughft cte 111 
k regular rotatio'n, unless in accusations that wefe'cctotiiecA^ 
'eft witii sotte othe^ cause, that had been immedialtelyl»efofct 
adjudged, or in the case of i/n'peadiments foV iSfe \^cAd^]^ 
*<A the public peace. These, he proves, l^ several instlaiyces, 
Wei'e always detertnfnwi preferably to tiH other caustt 
l/hatsdever. 

s The tfu'tlior of this law Wats P. Plotios, <k TSwflfus, 
^rftitfiie of the people A. U. 6f 5 ; and the peij&Tfy •ftrftictefi 
i)y ft was t)'anishiflerit. 

** It seems to have been customary for tlie prosecutor in 
capital causes to prbcure some of his friends to join with 
him in signing the articles of his impeachment. These were 
styled smscriptoreSf and acted as a sort of seconds to -him io 
this judicial combat. They could not^ liowever, be admit- 
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I dew to tfae assisitanc^ of Tuccios, witix>ut 
waitii^ his request Buit wbeo I rose up to 
speak, I ibrboi^ enteriag iDto a particular dfi* 
fence of my fiieod ; coateating myself with 
disp^laying the chara/cter of bis a^^Fersary in all 
its Ifiie aod odious colours^ in which you may 
be Sttce I did not foi^et the sjbory concerning 
Vestorkis, ajad his unworthy conduct itoti'ards 
you. 

I OMttst inform yoi^, likewise, of ajoother trials 
which at preseot greatly engages the Forum. 
Marcus Servili us bad beeia convicted of extorr 
tion in 'his office^ ; aad I ventured -to be his adr 
ft^ocate, notwithstanding the popular .da»k)ur 
w.as strongly agakist him. Servilitts, however, 
having di&si^iated his whole estate, and being 
utberly insdi^ett, P^ns&niusf petititMsed (the 
prastor Latereasis (and I «sipoJke, likewise, in 
suppoHTt of (this fietfttiaa), tinat ke migbrt be emr 

ted into this iOssociatioB without a special licence Xrofi^the 
judges for tiiat |}urj)tose. V id. ffotiom. in Q. Ccecii. ditim. I ^^ 

2 TiK whole account of the foUowdHg transactionB con- 
ceroiitg Serwilius, is eKferemely (fMei\haps itnfienetnibly ) ab» 
scure in the original; and has exercised theiiegenciityiof M 
ihe commentators to enlighten. The translator, liowever, 
Jias ventured, inwSomeiniitanceSf to depart from them.; tliough 
he .acknowledges, at rthe same time« ^at he ,is sc^^rce nuur^ 
sa^fied with his own int;erpretation, than with thjem, 

^ Who /this tpeitson was, or- in what manner concerned io 
ibt pseaent fcaaiae, is ;ahQgetbe(r lundiscovevable. Peshaps, 
as Mr. fioss congee tores, iie dsiigbt 4iawe ^eent)fae:{»H>seoutor« 

3 A 2 
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powered to pursue the sum in questiou, into 
whose hands soever it should appear to have 
been paid\ But this petition was dismissed; 
the praetor allej^ing that Pilius, a relation of 
our friend Atticus, had also exhibited articles 
of impeachment against my client for a crime 
of the same kind. This news » immediately 
spread throughout Rome ; and it was generally 
said in all conversations, that Pilius would cer- 
tainly make good his charge. Appius the 
younger was much disturbed at this report, as 
having a claim upon Servilius, of eighty-one 
hundred thousand sesterces * ; a sum which be 
scrupled not to avow had been deposited in 
the hands of Servilius, in order to be paid over 
to the prosecutor in an information against bis 
father, provided the inforrtjer would suffer him- 
self to be nonsuited. If you are surprised at 
the weakness of Appius, in thus acknowledg- 



* It appears, by a passage which Manutius produces from 
the oration in defence of Rabiriiis, that in convictions of this 
kind ihe money was recoverable by the Julian law from any 
hand, into which it could be proved to have been paid. 
Pro liabir. Post. 4. 

* About 65,3671. of our money. This sum must appear 
excessive, if considered only with respect to the wealth of 
the pn Milt limes. But Appius might well be enabled to 
fiive it, and it might have been extremely prudent in him, 
likewise, to have done so, if this prosecution was (what 
seems highly probable) on account of his father's having 
plundered some province committed to his administration. 
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ing SO shameful a bargain, how much higher 
would your astonishment have, risen, if you 
had heard his evidence upon the trial of that 
very ill-judged action which he brought against 
Servilius for this money? He most clearly, in- 
deedy made appear, to the full satisfaction of 
the whole court, both his own folly and his fa- 
ther's guilt. To complete the absurdity of hisi 
conduct upon this occasion, he was so impru- 
dent as to summon the very same judges upon 
this cause, who tried the information I just now 
mentioned to have been brought against his fa- 
ther. It happened, however, that their voices 
were equally divided ^ But the praetor, not 
knowing how the law stood in this case, de- 
clared that Servilius had a majority of the 
three classes of judges in his favour ; and, ac- 
cordingly, acquitted him in the usual form. At 
the rising of the court, therefore, it was gene- 
rally imagined that the acquittal of Servilius 
would be enrolled. But the praetor thinking it 
advisable to look into the laws upon this point, 
before he made up the record, found it ex- 
pressly enacted, that " in all causes sentence 
shall be pronounced according to the majo- 
rity of the votes in the whole collective num- 






6 In this case the Roman law determined by the most 
favourable presumption, and absolved the defendant. 
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" ber of judges ''Z' Instead, therefore, of re- 
gistering the acqnhta) of Servilios, be on)y ich 
derted in tbe roll the nuinber of voices m they 
stood in e^tch respective elass. Appius, in con* 
sequence of this mistake, recommenced faii 
Suit, vtbile tbe prastor, by the intervention of 
LolKus, promised to amend the record, suid 
enter a proper judgment. But tbe haple»i 
Servilius, neither entirely acquitted, nor abso« 
lutely condemned, is, at length, to be deli* 
vered over, with this his blasted character, to 
the hands of Pilius. For Appins not ven- 
turing to contend with the latter, which of 
their actions should have the priority, hM 
thought proper to wave his prosecution. He 
himself likewise is impeached by tbe relations 
of Servilius for bribery : as he has also another 
accusation laid against him by one Titiue, a 
creature of his own, who has charged hioi 
with a breach of the peace. And thus are 

7 It has already been observed in the foregoing remarks, 
that the judges were divided into three classes. Bee rein.4« 
p. 292* of this vol. It is obvious, therefore, that there raigbt 
have been a majority in two of the classes out of the three, 
in favour of Servilius, and yet that the voices, considered 
with respect to the whole number of judges, might have been 
equal. But it is inconceivable that a magistrate of praeto- 
nan rank could possibly be ignorant of a practice which 
one can scarce suppose the most common citizen of Rome 
to have been unacquainted with. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, Calius ascribes the prsetor's conduct to ignorance, it 
seems much more probable to have arisen from design. 
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these tvi^Q worthy combatants most equally 
matched. 

Aa to public affairs; we bad waited several 
days in expectation that something would be 
determined concerning Gaul; frequent motions 
having been made in the senate for this pur- 
pose, which were followed by very warm de- 
bates. At length, however, it plainly appear- 
ing agreeable to Pompey's sentiments, that 
Cassar s command in Gau} should not be conti- 
nued longer than the first of March, the senate 
passed the following orders and decrees *. 

" By authority of the senate, held 
'* in the temple of Apollo, on the 30th day of 
"September. Signed^: L. Domitius Aheno- 
**barbus; Q. Caecilius; Metellu^ PiusScipio; 
^' L. Villus Annalis ; C. Septimjus ; Gains 
-** Lucceius Hirrus; C. Scribonius Curio; L. 
^* Atteius Capito; M. Oppius. Wheeba? a 
" motion was made by Marcus Marcellus, ^he 
^* consul, concerning the cqnsglar pnovjnceii, U 
^* is ORDERED, th^t Lucius Pauljjs^ and Caiuf 
^< Marcellus, consuls elect, shall, on the first of 
^* March next following tlipjr en^^figg yppl} 

8 Witb reg«r4 tP the dii^^^icit^ l^tw^ep, ^ q^de^* ^joji ^ 
decree of the jsen^te, ^e^ ycajafirk Q, p, oi^, of this yoj. 

^ The decrees of the senate were usually signed in this 
manner by those wlio mne ibe fMriacipai furoinQters oi th^ 
question. 
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" their office, move the senate concerning the 
** consular provinces : at which time no other 
*' business shall be proceeded upon, nor any 
" other motion made in conjunction therefwith. 
" And, for this purpose, the senate shall con- 
" tinue to assemble, notwithstanding the comi- 
^^ tial days^^, and until a decree shall be passed. 

" Ordered, that when the consuls shall 
" move the senate upon the question aforesaid, 
" they shall be empowered to summon such of 
" the 300 judges who are members of the senate 
"to attend". 

m 

" Resolved, that if any matters shall arise 
" upon the question aforefeaid, which shall be 
" necessary to be laid before the people ; that 
** Servius Sulpicius, and Marcus Marcellus, the 
" present consuls, together with the praetors 

10 The comitial days were those on which the Comifia, or 
assemblies of the people, were held ; and, on these, the law 
prohibited the senate to be convened. The senate, however, 
m the present instance, and agreeably to a prerogative which 
they claimed and exercised upon many other occasions, took 
upon themselves to act with a dispensing power. See M'uL 
on the Rom, Sen. p. 121. 

11 This clause was inserted in order to secure a full house, 
a certain number of senators being necessary to be present 
for making a decree valid. See remark 14. p. l65. of this 
vol. The correction of Manutius has been adopted in the 
translation, who, instead of sex abducere liceret^ reads eos 
abducere, &c. 
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" and tribunes of the people, or such of them 
" as shall be agreed upon, shall call an assem- 
" bly of the people for this purpose : and if the 
" magistrates aforesaid shall fail herein, the 
" same shall be proposed to the peopl^ by their 



" successors." 



" The thirtieth day of September, in 
" the temple of Apollo. Signed : L. Domi- 
" tius Ahenobarbus ; Q. Caecilius ; Metellus 
" Pius Scipio; L. Villius Annalis; C. Septi- 
" mius; C. Scribonius Curio; M. Oppius.' 

" The consul, Marcus Marcellus, having 
" moved the senate concerning the provinces ; 

" Resolved, that it is the opinion of the 
" senate, that it will be highly unbecoming 
" any magistrate, who has a power of control- 
" ling their proceedings, to occasion any hin- 
" derance whereby the senate may be prevented 
" from taking the aforesaid motion into con- 
" sideration as soon as possible : and that 
" whosoever shall obstruct or oppose the same, 
" shall be deemed an enemy to the republic. 

" Ordered, that if any magistrate shall 
" put a negative upon the foregoing resolu- 
^^ tion, the same shall be entered as an order of 
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^^ the senate, and again referred to the oooside- 
" ration of this house/' 

This resolution was protested against by 
Caius Coelius, Lucius Vinicius, P. PubUus 
Cornelius, and Caius Vibius Pansa. 

" Resolved, that the senate will take into 
** consideration the case of such of the soldiers 
*' under Caesar's command, who have served 
" out their legal time, or who, for other reasons, 
" are entitled to a discharge : and make such 
" order thereupon as shall be agreeable to 
" equity ^^. 

^^ Re$olv£P, that, if any iDagistr^.te 3h^l 
" put his negative upon the foregoing decree, 
'^ the same shall stand as an order of senate, 
'^ and be again referred to the consideration of 
*^ this house." 

This resolution was protested against by 
Caius Coelius, and Caiuis Paqsa, tribuDe^ of th? 
people, 

** Ordered, that such of the present pne- 
" tors, who have never held any provincial 

1* A RotnftB soldier could not be eompeited to bsar 
jguriDS after haying been in the service Uu ye^rs, A» the 
.strength of Caeisar^s army in Gaul consisted principally in 
hk iFet«raBS, tliis clause was a4d«d, as Crcaoyuu ob- 
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*^ command, shall draw lots to succeed respec^ 
" tively to the government of Cilicia, and the 
** eight remaining Prastorian^^ provinces. But 
" if there shall not be a sufficient number^, of 
** these to fill up the aforesaid govemojents j 
•• then, and in this case, the deficiency shall be 
^' supplied by lot out of t|ie first college^* of 
** praetors, among those who have never held a 
** foreign government And if there shall not 
** be found a sufiicient number among these 
** last, so qualified as aforesaid, the same shall 
** be supplied from the members of each pre- 
^' ceding college, till the whole number re* 
** quired be completed. 

" Resolved, that, if any magistrate shall 
" put his negative upon the foregoing decree, 
^^ the same shall staod as an order of the se- 
"nate/' 

This decree was protested against by Caius 

serves, with a view of drawing off those soldiers from his 
ttoopB. 

<^ Tbc provinces of lesser note were usually assigned to 
the prsetOTB ; and from thence they were distinguished by 
the name of the Prsetorian provinces. 

*♦ The nitmbef of prcetors varied in diflfersnt periods of 
iJbe republic. In th« times of Cicero this magistracy was 
composed of eight persons; as Cellarius remarks in his note 
ItpOTi this passage. • 

1^ Every ainual set of prsetors were distinguished ^ 
colleges, styled the 1st, 2d, 3d, &:c. according to their se- 
veral removes from the current year. 
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Coelius, and Caius Pansa, tribunes of the 
people. 

In the debates which preceded these de- 
crees, Pompey let fall an expression that was 
much observed, and gave us very confident 
hopes of his good intentions. " He could not, 
" without great injustice," he said, " determine 
" any thing in relation to the provinces under 
" Caesar's command, before the first of March: 
" but, after that time, he assured the senate he 
" should have no sort of scruple." Being 
asked, " what if a negative should then be 
" put upon a decree of the senate for recalling 
" Caesar?" He declared, that he should look 
upon it as just the same thing, whether Caesar 
openly refused to obey the authority of the se- 
nate, or secretly procured some magistrate to 
obstruct their decrees. But suppose, said ano- 
ther member, Caesar should pursue his preten- 
sions to the consulate, and retain his command 
abroad at the same time. " Suppose,'* replied 
Pompey, with great temper, " my own son 
should lay violent hands upon me." From ex- 
pressions of this kind the world has conceived a 
notion, that a rupture will undoubtedly ensue 
between Pompey and Caesar. I am of opi- 
nion, however, that the latter will submit to 
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one of these two conditions : either to give up 
his present pretensions to the consulate, and 
continue in Gaul; gr to quit the province, 
provided he can be assured of his election. — 
Curio is preparing uiost strongly to oppose his 
demands. What he may be able to effect, I 
know not ; but sure I am, that a man who acts 
upon such patriot principles, must gain ho- 
nour at least, if he gain nothing else. He 
treats me upon all occasions with great gene- 
rosity : and, indeed, in a late instance, has been 
more liberal than I could have wished ; as his 
civility has drawn upon me a trouble which, 
perhaps, I might otherwise have escaped. He 
has presented me with some African panthers, 
which he had procured for his own games, and 
by that means laid me under a necessity of 
making use of them ^'^. I must, therefore, re- 
mind you of what I have often mentioned al- 
ready, and entreat you to send me some of 
these animals from your part of the world : 
and I again likewise recommend to your care 
the bond of Sittius. 

I have had occasion to dispatch my freed- 
man, Philo, together with Diogenes, a Greek, 
into your province. I hope you will afford 
your patronage both to them and their com- 

17 In the games he was preparing to exhibit as aedile. 
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iDission ; as you will fiad, by the letter they aie 
to deliver t^ you on m^ pait, that it » eo af- 
fair*^ in which I am deeply interested. Fare- 
weK 

LETTER VIIL 

[A. U. 702.] 

To PuBuu^ SiLius^ Propraetor- 

Vou are apprised, I imagine, of the friend- 
fibip tbafc subsisted between Titos Pinoiiis aati 
myself. He has sufficieady declaimed it, indeed, 
by lain will; wherein he not only appointed tne 
one of the gu£u*dians to his son, but left «e 
the ooQtingent reversion also of his •estate* 
My ward (who is a youth of uncoiiiDMn «ao- 
desty^ as well as great applicatioa to im sfoidios) 

*8 This affair seems to be explained by an cpistfe to At- 
Ifcus, w'heTeinOkCTO mentions the receipt of a verypvessiif 
letter from CceJius, by the hands of his tVtedinan. The pur- 
port of it appears to have been, to solicit Cicero to levy t^ 
c^ntribntion upon his (province, towards the expense <il 
those public ga«raes, which Coelius, as aedilc^was oblit^ed to 
exbibit. This oppressive tax had been frequently raised by 
the governors of provinces, in favour of tbeir fiiends (tt 
Rome, and was, indeed, almost established into a custom. — 
But Cicero, notwithstanding he seems to have had a sincere 
Infection for CoeliBs, would by no n^eans be prevailed Mpttft 
io bw ak through the equitable maxims of his administra- 
THon, an<f with great integrity refused bis request . Jd Att* 
«.d. Ad^Q.F.L 1. No.§. 

1 He was at this time proprfEtor, or governor, of Bithy- 
nia and Pontus in Asia, where he discharged the provincial 
fuiictions with great ai]q)laii8e. Jid Att*m, %• 
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b$is a very considerabte demand upon tbe dty 
of Nica&a, amfouoting to eight tniUions of ses^ 
teroes'': axvd the corporation, I am told, em 
kiclioed to pay off part of this sum the fint 
debt tiiey shall discharge. Now, as m)t only 
the rest of the trustees, who know the regard 
you bear me, but the yoi?ng man himself, is 
(yersuaded, that you willsot refuse any thiog 
to my request ; I shall be esrceedAngly obliged 
to you for employing 3rout good offices, (#s ftir^ 
I mean, as may be consistent wu^h yotrr dig- 
tiity and character,) thjJt they pay off as large a 
propoi^ticm of <tbfs deanjdpd ias possible. Fanewei* 

LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Marcus Ccelius, Curule-JEdile elect. 

I CONGRATULATE you ou the honouraWfC 
post you have lately obtained**, and on the 
prospect w&icb) by this meaa, is 0(>eDed to you, 
of iadvandfng atiU higher in dse dftgnities of 
the republic. I "am somewhift late, I cdifess, 
in my compliments : however, you must not 
imptfte it to any fetefntional neglect, but 
me^ly to my ignorance ef what passes at 
Home. For, partly frona the great distance of 
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my situation, and partly from those banditti 
which infest the roads, it is a considerable 
time before I can receive any intelligence from 
Italy. And now I know not where to find 
words sufficiently strong to give you joy upon 
this occasion, or to ex press my thanks for your 
having thus *^ furnished me" (as you termed it 
in one of your former letters) " with a subject 
" of perpetual ridicule." When I first received 
the news of your victory, I could not forbear 
mimicking a certain worthy friend of ours, 
and imitating the droll figures those gallant 
youths exhibited, of whose interest he had so 
confidently boasted ^ But it is not easy to 
give you in description a complete idea of this 
my humorous sally. I must tell you, however, 
that I next figured you to myself, and accosted 
you, as if present, in the words of the comic 
poet: 

" Far less, ray good friend, I rejoice at your deed, 
" As exceeding whatever before did exceed, 
'^ Than ^s mounting aloft o'er my hopes the most high \ 
" And for this, * By my troth 'tis amazing/ I cry." 



*> A mere modem reader, who judges of past ages by 
the modes that prevail in his own, must undoubtedly con- 
ceive a very low opinion of Cicero from the account which 
he here gives of his behaviour. But mimickry was not 
esteemed by the Romans, as it is with us, a talent becoming 
only a comedian or a buffoon. On the contrary, this spe- 
cies of humour was thought worthy of the greatest cha- 



li.. 
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Upon which I broke out into a most immode- 
rate fit of laughter: and when some of my 
friends reproved my mirth, as deviating almost 
into downright folly, ' I excused myself by the 
old verse, 

" Excessive joy is not exceeding wise." 

In short, whilst I ridiculed this noble friend of 
ours, I became almost as ridiculous as himself, 
— But you shall hear farther upon this subject 
another opportunity : for, in truth, I have many 
things to say both of yon and /oyou, whenever 
I shall find more leisure for that purpose. In the 
mean time be assured, my dear Coelius, that I 
sincerely love you. I consider you, indeed, as 
one whom fortune has raised up to advance my 
glory, and avenge my wrongs : and I doubt not, 
you will give both those who hate and those 
who envy me, su%cient reason to repent of their 
folly and their injustice. Farewel. 

racters even upon the gravest occasions : and it was prac- 
tised by their orators, as well as recommended by their rhe« 
toricians, as a quality, under certain restrictions, of singular 
grace and efficacy in the whole business of public eloquence. 
Vid. Cic. dc Orat, ii. 5ft 60. 
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tETTER X. 

[A. U. 702.J 

To PuBLius SiLius, Propraetor* 

VouK good offices in the affair of Atilius, bS* 
ferd me an additional motive for giving you 
my affection. Late, indeed, as I applied te 
you in his behalf, I have, however, by your ge- 
nerous intervention, preserved a most worfty 
Roman kni^ from ruitf. The truth is, I al- 
ways looked upon my friendship whh Lamia, 
as giving me a claim to yours. In the firsi 
place, then, I return you thanks for easing my 
mind of all its disquietude with respect to Ati- 
tius; and, in the next, after thus acknowlec^ing 
your last favour, I have the assurance to request 
another: and it is a favour, which 1 shall repay 
with the utmost returns of my esteem and gra- 
titude. Let me entreat you, then, if I have 
aay share in youiT be^rt, to allow my brother a)> 
equal enJoymeDit of th^ same privilege : which 
will be adding a very coosidj^mble obligsUioq t9 
that important one I so lately received at your 
hands. FareweL 



Kt 

\ 
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LETTER XL 

[A. U. 702.] 

To Appius Pulgher. 

By all that I can collect irom 3rour last let-- 
ter, this will find you in the suburbs ^ of Roaie» 
But though the impotent calumnies of these 
paltry provincials will probably be subsided 
ere this reaches your hands, yet^ I tbink it 
necessary to return some answer to the long 
epistle I received from you upon that sub- 
ject; and I shall do so in as few words as pes-* 
sible. 

As to the accusation contained in the two 
first paragraphs of your letter, it is conceived 
in such vague and general terms, that it is 
impossible to give it a direct reply. The 
whole that I can gather from it is, that I am 
accused of having difseovered^ by my c&m» 
tenance and my silence, that I was by no means 
your friend: a disconty whicfa I maid^ it 



^ ^ppiud^ at his vottimr from Cilicia, demeiided a isn^ 
mnpb, as tbe reward of his mi litavj exploits in that pco^ 
vince : and* aceardiDg^y took n^ his rasidenee wMowi tii« 
etty . For those who claimed this honour were not admitted 
«ithin< bbe wallb^of Roma till their petition was either grant* 
ect OF rejected* or they chosa to dkx)[r it themselves. The 
laUter was tlks cas» with MVpeott fio Appt4ia» aa wiU hereafter 
appear. 

2b2 
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seems, upon some occasion intthe courts of ju- 
dicature, and likewise at certain public enter- 
tainments. I am very sure, there is not the 
least ground for this imputation : but as you do 
not point out the particular instances, I know 
not in what manner to vindicate myself from 
the charge. This, however, I most undoubtedly 
know, that I have mentioned you, upon all oc- 
casions, both public and private, with the high- 
est applause, and with the warmest professions 
of friendship. As to the affair of the deputies*, 
I will appeal to your own breast, whether I 
could possibly have acted with more probity 
and discretion than to lessen the expenses of 
these empoverished cities, without any diminu- 
tion, at the same time, of those honours which 
they proposed to pay you : especially as it was in 

* " It was a custom for the governors of j^rovinces, 
■* upon their retirement from their government, to pro- 
" cuje ambassadors to be sent to Rome from the several 
*' cities under their jurisdiction, to praise the integrity and 
" equity of their administration. The origin of this custom 
" was undoubtedly good, and in some few instances we find 
•* that it was undertaken voluntarily : but it was generally 
" extorted by force, and a great burden to the miserable 
" inhabitants, who, perhaps, had been already fleeced by 
" the rapine and plunder of that very person whose lenity 
^' and moderation they were compelled to extol. Appius 
" had taken care, before he left Cilicia, to secure this com- 
" pliment to be paid' to himself, though as undeserving of it 
" as any of his predecessors. But Cicero, who set out upon 
" a more frugal plan than other governors, prevented it, 
'^ out of compassion to the poverty and indigenct of the 
" province." Mr, Ross. 
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compliance with their own imniediate request? 
And, indeed, I was wholly unapprised of the 
particular purposes of that deputation, which 
was going to Rome with the customary com^ 
plimental address to the senate upon your ac- 
count. When I was at Apamea^, some of the 
principal inhabitants of several different cities, 
complained to me of the excessive appointments 
that were decreed to their deputies ; assuring 
me, that their respective communities were by no 
means in a condition to support the assessments 
levied upon them for that purpose. This sug- 
gested to my thoughts various reflections : and 
I imagined, that a man of your refined senti- 
ments could not be extremely fond of honours 
of this unsubstantial nature. Accordingly, it 
was at Synnada, I think, that I took occasion 
to say from the tribunal, (and I expatiated very 
largely upon the subject) " that the approved 
" merit of Appius was sufficient, without the 
" testimoijy of the Midensians (for it was in their 
" city* that the proposal first arose) to recom- 
** mend him to the esteem of the senate and the 



^ A city in that part of Phrygia which was annexed to 
Cicero's province : as was Synnada, likewise, mentioned a 
few lines below. 

6 A town in the neighbourhood of Synnada. In the ori- 
ginal it is Myndensivm : but Quartier has given good reasons 
for the reading here followed. 
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^^ Roman people : that I had ofteD, indeed, seen 
'^ instances of this IdtKl of deputatiooa, but did 
** not remember they were ever admitted to an 
'^ audience : that, however, I applauded the 
'^ gratitude they had thus shewn for your merit 
'^ towards them, but thought the particular 
^^ instance in question was wholly unnecesisary ; 
^^ that if any o^ them were filing to undertaioK 
^^ this commission at their own expense, I should 
^^ highly commend their zeal ; and I would even 
^^ consent it should be performed at the public 
^^ charge, provided they did not exceed a reason* 
'^ able sum : but, beyond that, I would in no 
*' sort give my permission." 

I am persuaded there is nothing in what I 
thus said, that can possibly give you offence : 
and, indeed, your principal complaint is levelled, 
I perceive, against my edict '^. For there were 
some, it seems, who thought it manifestly drawn 
up with a view of preventing these lega/tions. I 
cannot forbear saying, that, to give attention to 
these groundless insinuations, is no less inju- 
rious to me than to be author of them. The 
truth of it is, I settled this edict before I left 
Rome : and the single addition that I made to 
it afterwards, was at the instance of the farmers 



7 The nature of these proconsular edicts has alfeady been 
explained in rem. 7* p* 338. of this toI. 
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of the revemies : who, when they mst ftife M 
Sttmo8^ desk^ I wouM tritnistdbe ^a pafftgf£4)fa 
out cf ]^iilr edict Md insert it iMd min6. It 
im^ ti!i£tt ttftide t^hich restr^iin^ tiie ptibli^ t^^ 
pen&es) tind tontain^ several netr and very sa- 
lutary regttlatidni, which I greatly approved. 
But as to that partlctilar section which gave 
riike, t find, to the suspicion that I framed ft 
with a design of Mriking at yon, it id copied 
^th-ely from ttije old precedents. I was not, in* 
deed, so ab&urd, as to think (what I perceive yon 
imagine) thaft some pfiva4;e affair was ccmcerned 
in this deputation ; well knowmg that it was sent 
from a public body in relation to your public 
character, imd addressed to tJiat great coun^- 
cil of the whole world, the senate of Rome. 
Nor did I, (as you object,) when I prohibifeed 
any persoti from going out of the provitice with^ 
out my permission, exclude all those from the 
possibHity of obtaining that leave, who could 
iftot follow me to the oamp and beyond Mount 
Taurus : an imputation, I must tieeds say, tiie 
most ridiculous of any in your whole letter. 
For where, let me ask, was the necessity that 
any person should follow me for this purpose to 

8 Aa island tie&t tbe coast of Idflia, lying o{yposite to fhe 
dty of £t>hesus^ Cicef o tofiched ftt thi» i&land in his Voy» 
age to the province. 
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the camp, or beyond Mount Taurus ; when I 
regulated my journey from Laodicea to Iconi- 
um in such a manner, that all the magistrates 
and deputies of the several cities in that district 
might have an opportunity of meeting me? 
They could not, therefore, be under the diffi- 
culty you charge me with having thrown in 
their way, unless they had taken up the design 
of going to kome after my having passed 
Mount Taurus : wl^ich most undoubtedly was 
not the case. For, during my stay at Apamea, 
Synnada, Philomelum^, and Iconium, all affairs 
of that nature were entirely settled. 

I must farther assure you, that I decreed 
nothing concerning the abating or abolishing 
the appointments of the deputies, but at the 
express request of the principal inhabitants of 
several cities : and their view was, to prevent 
any unnecessary exactions that were occa- 
sioned by the farming of the subsidies imposed 
for this purpose, and raising them in that cruel 
method of capitation, with which you are so well 
acquainted. Compassion, indeed, as well as jus- 
tice, inclined me to ease the calamities of these 
unhappy cities, oppressed as they chiefly were 

9 A city in Phrygia Major, situated on the frontiers to- 
wards Galatia. The situation of the other cities mentioned 
in this place has already been occasionally noted as tbey 
occurred in the preceding letters. 
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by their own magistrates ^ : and when I was en- 
gaged in a design of that nature, I could not 
possibly overlook an expense which appeared 
so extremely superfluous as that of the appoint* 
ments of these deputies. It was but a piece of 
justice therefore due to me, not to have listened 
to any idle tales that might be related to you 
upon this subject. But if it should prove, 
after all, that you attribute to the reports of 
others, whaft, in truth, receive their rise merely 
from your own suspicions, you certainly make 
use of a sort of figure which the language of 
friendship will by no means authorise. Had 
it ever, indeed, been my design to derogate 
from your reputation in the province, I should 
scarce have acted in the manner I did. I 
should not have referred it to your son-in-law 
at Rome, to your freedman at Brundisium, 
and to the commander of your artillery when 
I saw him at Corcyra, to name the place which 



^ It appears from the letters to Atticus, to whom it was 
that the grievances of these unhappy cities were principally 
owing. Their own magistrates, it is true, had some share in 
them : but their chief oppressor was Appius himself. The 
desolation he had brought upon this plundered province was 
so dreadful, that one would rather imagine, says Cicero, 
some savage monster had been let loose upon them, than that 
they had been trusted to the care of any human creature. 
And in another letter he tells Atticus, that he had sufficient 
employment in applying remedies to those wounds which had 
been given to this province by his predecessor. Ad AU. v. 
16, 17. 
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they fchODght would be mort ^i^eenbte %o you 
for our meeting. In short, I wish you woiM 
tiBitiember the imiKim wbkh Ihoee greift au^- 
thors have laid don n^ who hate ivritien to eK- 
cellently upon friendship ; Ihat ^' to tpccuee BitiA to 
** defend are ten»s which ought for ev^ to 
^' be banished from intercourses of this aaiica- 
" ble kind." 

But do you imagine that I have had no op* 
portunities of listening, in my tui^, to accu* 
sations of the same nature against yourself? 
Was it never told me, do you think, that 
after you bad appointed me to meet you at 
Laodicea, you retired beyond Mount Taurus' 
That, at the very time 1 was employed in my 
juridical office at Apamoa, Synnada, and FiA" 
lomelum, you took the liberty to exercise the 
same authority at Tarsus? But I forbear to 
enter farther into these particulars, that I may 
not follow your example in the very instance 
of which I am complaining. This, however, 
I will say, (and I say it with great sincerity,) 
that if you are really persuaded of the truth of 
these reports, you do me much injustice; and 
you are not entirely without repi^oach^ if you 
only suffered them to be related to you. The 
truth is, it will appear that I have acted to^ 
^ards you in one uniform tenoi* of friendship. 
And let those who impute artifice to me, toy. 



s. 
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whetber it is probable, that, after having paid 
the utmost attention to. your interest, during 
your absence from Rome, and at a time when 
I had &ot the least expectation of its ever be- 
ing in your power to return me the same fa- 
vour, I should give you just reason to abandon 
me now that I have so msmy occasions for 
your good offices. ' I must, however, acknow- 
ledge, that there is one article wherein I may 
not, pertiaps, have regulated myself altogether 
agreeably to your inclinations. I am sensible 
yoQ would be displeased with any liberties that 
should be taken with the characters of those 
who acted in office under you : and I will own 
that I have heard very unfavourable representa- 
tions of some of them. But I must add, that 
uo persons were ever mentioned upon this oc- 
casion, or any greater irregularities laid to their 
charge, than those which your friend Clodius 
himself named to me when I saw liim at Cor- 
cyra : who lamented, I remember, that you bad 
been some sufferer in youf reputation by the 
mal-practices of those officers^. Reports of 



• A particular instance of the cruelty of onc» of these offi- 
cers uiKler Appius, is mentioned in the letters to Atticus. 
Scaptius, who commanded a troop of horse in Cyprus, sur- 
roanded their senate with his forces in order to compel them, 
it 18 probable, to comply with some unjust demands, and 
i&ept them thus besieged till five of the members perished 
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« 

this kind (and many such indeed there are) I 
never in the least encouraged : but 1 will Irankly 
acknowledge, likewise, that I never greatly en- 
deavoured to repress them ; well persuaded as 
I am, that they can, in no sort, affect your 
own character. 

Whoever attempts to persuade you, that 
there is no such thing as a perfect reconcile- 
ment between friends whose affections have 
once been alienated; discovers the perfidy of 
his own heart, instead of proving the dissimu- 
lation of mine : at the same time that it is evi- 
dent that he has not a worse opinion of my 

with hunger. When the government of this province came 
into the hands of Cicero, the Cyprians, as their island lay 
within his jurisdiction, petitioned that these troops might be 
withdrawn : and he very humanely complied with their re- 
quest. He relieved them, likewise, as well as other cities un- 
der his government, from the immoderate interest which they 
paid for the money which their necessities had obliged them 
to borrow in Rome ; reducing it from 4 per cent, paid month- 
ly, to 1 percent. This equitable reduction very considerably 
affected Brutus, who was concerned in these loans ; and he 
seems to have complained of it to Atticus. But notwithstand- 
ing the latter strongly pressed Cicero to favour Brutus in this 
affair, and Brutus himself likewise had written to Cicero for 
the same purpose; yet he resolutely withstood their united 
solicitations. " If Brutus," says he, '* resents my conduct 
" upon this occasion, I shall be sorry : but much more so, 
^' to find him a different man from what I always thought 
*^ him.'' And if Cicero, I will add, had spoken and acted 
upon every other occasion with the same spirit and integrity, 
as he certainly did in the present, he would have merited all 
the encomiums which the warmest of his admirers could have 
bestowed. Ad Att. vi. 1, 2. 
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sincerity, than he must necessarily entertain of 
yours. But if any man has taken offence at 
the measures I pursue in my government, as 
not exactly coinciding with yours, I am per- 
fectly unconcerned at the loss of his friendship. 
To say truth, we have both acted in the man- 
ner we ought, though we have not both fol- 
lowed the same plan. The instances you gave 
of your diffusive liberality, in this province, 
were suitable to a man of your quality. Though 
indeed, even you yourself were obliged, the 
last year, in compliance with the calamities of 
the season, a little to restrain the munificence 
of your natural disposition. But if mine, on 
the contrary, flows in a somewhat more limited 
channel, let not those to whom the benefit of 
that stream has not reached, wonder that I 
rather choose they should suffer from the ne- 
cessary restrictions of my 'bounty, than that 
/should from the just reproaches of my con- 
science. I have ever, indeed, been extremely 
reserved in dispensing largesses at another's 
cost : as I cannot but be sensibly affected with 
distresses that extend themselves throughout a 
whole community. 

I am much obliged to you for the account; 
you gave me of affairs at Rome ; and particu- 
larly for the assurance of your faithfully exe- 
cuting all my requests. What I principiaUy re- 
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commend to your care is, that neither the bu- 
siness nor the period of my administration 
may be enlarged. To this end, I beg you 
would entreat our common friend and col- 
league Hortensius^, that if ever be was disposed 
to comply with my inclinations^ he would not . 
persist in my continuing two years in this go- 
vernment, than which he cannot do im a 
nMre uflfrienidly ofBee. 

As^ to the information you desire concerning 
my own motions ; I marched from Tarsus in ny 
way to Amaaus on the 7th of Oct€l>ef, ahd^ I 
write this the day following^ from my caiap 
m the plains of Mopeuhesta^ If any action 
sbottld hapf)eQv I shall not fail of ^ving yoii 
Mtke: and you may depend upon wky en* 
closmg a ktter to you whenever I send one to 
Bsy &mily. With respect to the . Parlbians> 
whom yoa in^iiire after ; I am persiiiaded that 
none ever appeared. They were only a troop 
of Af ahiana, armed after the Parthian mannaK. 
BaA these, it is said, are aU returned home^ 
msid ] am- assured there is ciow no appearance 
af an enemy ia Syvi^. 

I entreat you to write to me as ofiben aa pos^ 
siUe^ not only as to what rs^rds your oxvn 

8 lu tjbe Ajuguxal College. 

^ A city in Cilicia, situated upon the banks of the river 
Vymmnu 



\ 
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ftod my private oSms^ but as ta tbo^e likewise 
of the repubUc, I a(a move than ovdinarUy^ 
indeed^ 9oUcltou$ qoocerwig the latter,. ai& I 
find, by your letter, that Pompey is goiog iuta 
Spaitt.*. FareweU 

LETTER XII. 

[A. U. 70Z.I 

To PuBtius SiLius, Pfopraetop. 

I Dxiix uot im^idfi I should e^er have found 
aiyself at a. lo3s £or expressiooa : yet at a Iqss^i 
believe iw^ I aiQ:^ |o recommend Marcus La^- 
niasi to. you m the teirm& be deserves. I mn^ 
CQnteot myself therefore^,, ^ith explaining the 
buu^iness of tbi^ letter in few v»ord^: but io 
such« however,, as m^y reader you sufBcieotlj^ 
s^cksible, of my ioclinatioos. It is. incredible 
bow great an eiteem both my d^ajrest brotbei: 
and myself entertaja for La^mu^:. aa esteem, 
which is founded, not onty oa the iximy good 

offices he has conferred upon us, but on the 
exalted integrity of his heart, and the singular 
modesty with which all his virtues are accom- 

* The government of Spain had been renewed to Pompey 
for five years at the end of his consulate in the preceding 
year: which province, however, he administered by his 
lieutenants, whilst he himself still continued in Rome, Dto, 
xli. p. 148. 
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panied. It was with the utmost regret, there- 
fore, that I consented to part with him : as I 
receive much advantage from his counsels, as 
well as great entertainment from his company. 
But if I should expatiate any farther in his 
praise, will you not think that, far from want- 
ing words as I just now complained, I have em- 
ployed more than are necessary ? To be short 
then; I recommend Laenius to your protec- 
tion, with all that warmth which you must be 
sensible I ought, after what I have here said. 
Let me earnestly entreat you to expedite the 
business which has called him into your pro- 
vince, and to favour him, likewise, with your 
advice irt the conduct of it. You will find him, 
be assured, a man of a most generous and well- 
natured disposition : for which reason, I beg 
you will send him back to us with the satisfac- 
tion of having finished his afiairs by your 
means, as soon as possible. Your compliance 
with this request, will extremely oblige both 
my brother and myself. Farewel. 
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LETTER XIII. 

[A.U. 702.] 

To Maecus Coelius, Curule-iEdile elect. 

t WISH you would inquire the reason that your 
letters miscarry ; for t cannot be induced to 
think that you have iiot once written to me 
since yoiir election*. I am persuaded, on the 
contrary, that you would not have omittec^ to 
communicate a piece of news I so much wish- 
ed with regard to yourself, and so little ex- 
pected in relation to Hirrus. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that I have not heard from you since 
that glorious and joyful event ; which gives ihe 
some uneasiness, lest my letters should have 
had no better success in finding their way to 
your hand. But be assured I have never writ- 
ten to my family without accompanying my 
packet with a letter for you ; as, indeed, there 
is no man whom I more sincerely and tenderly 
value. — But to turn to the principal purpose 
of this epistle. Your wish has succeeded, and 
I have jiist had employment enough of the mi- 
litary kind to entitle me to a triumph. You 
were under some apprehensions, I perceive, 
about the Parthians, as being diffident of mj 

* Into the office of addile. 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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forces. I must acquaint you, then, that, hav- 
ing received advice that the Parthians had 
committed hostilities, I took the advantage of 
some defiles, and of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, to lead my army, supported by a tdeiu- 
ble number of auxiliaries, to Amanus. The 
reputation of my name was of some benefit to 
me likewise in my march : for you cannot 
imagine of what importance it is, in places of 
this kind, to have the populace ask. Is this the 
consul that saved Rome ? Is this he that was 
so honoured by the senate? together with 
other questions of the same import, which I 
need not add. When I approached to Ama- 
nus, a mountain which separates Cilicia from 
Syria, Z had the satisfaction to hear that Cas- 
sius^ had obliged the enemy to abandon the 
siege of Antiochea, and that Bibulus had taken 
upon himself the command of the province. — 
However, I employed my army in harassing 
the Amanienses, our eternal enemies ; and hav- 
ing put many of them to the sword, as well as 
taken a great number of prisoners, and entirely 
dispersed the rest, I surprised and burnt some 
of their fortresses. Having thus obtained a 

• He was lie^cnant to Crassus, in Syria, after wfaose 
death the command of the province devolved upon htm, till: 
Bibulus, who was appointed successor to Crassus, arrived. 
— A more particular account will be ^ven of him Jn tht 
farther progress of these remarks. 



complete victory^ I wm salqUd with tb$ ttdd 
of ImperatoVj^ by the whole army, QtZssus'^; 
the very pUu:e (4& your fevourite historian, 
Clitarcbu^V has often, I hvfQ h^ard you say, 
ioformed you) where Alexander defeated D^ 
riu$. From thence I marched into the roost 
infested parts of Cilicia, where I am now her 
fore Pindenessuoiy a city of great strength, 
and which I have aheady been battering 9hoy(^ 
these three weeks* The garrison makes a'most 
obstinate and vigorous defence; so that nor 
thing seems wanting to complate the glory I 
shall here obtain, but that the nsune ^f this 
place were less obscure. If I should mi^i 
myself master of it, (as I trust I shall,) I will 
send an immediate express to the senate. Iii 
the mean time I have given you this general 
account of my operations, to let you see there 
is some foundation to hope that your good 
wishes will take effect.--^But to return to the 
Parthians. This summer *s campaign has proved, 
you find, tolerably successful : I am iQ great 
pain, however, for the next. Let me entreat 
you, theref<H'e, my dear friend, to endeavour 

T A city wliich stood on ifte frontWrs of Cilicia an4 
Syria. 

^ A Greek hSstorian, who attended Alexander in hii Per* 
rfan exjipedition. , 

ScS 
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that a successor be appointed to my govern- 
ment : but if that should prove a matter of 
too much difficulty, (as you intimate in one 
of your letters, and as I am myself inclined to 
suspect,) be careful at least to guard against 
what may easily be prevented ; I mean the pro- 
ongation of my residence. 

I expect from your letters (as I mentioned 
m one of my former) not merely an account 
of what is at present going forward in the re- 
public, but a clear prospect also of what is 
likely to happen. For which purpose I entreat 
you to inform me fully of every thing that con- 
cerns the public. Farewel. 
« 

LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 702.] 

Marcus Cgblius to Cicero. 

We* have received an express from Cains 
Cassius, and another from Deiotarus, which 
greatly alarm us. The former writes that the 
Parthian army has passed the Euphrates ; and 
the latter, that they are actually marching to* 
wards your province, by the way of Comma- 
gene. As I well know how ill provided you 

^ This letter appears to have been written before any of 
Cicero's dispatches, concerning the Parthians, had reached 
Rome ; and consequently before Coelius had received the 
preceding epistU. ' ' 
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are with troops ; the principal concern I feel 
from this invasion, with respect to you, is lest 
you should be a loser by it in point of reputa- 
tion. Had you been better prepared, indeed, to 
receive the enemy, I should have been in great 
pain for your life : but as the very small num- 
ber of your forces will incline you, I imagine, 
rather to think of a retreat than an engage 
ment, I am only anxious concerning your ho- 
nour. For how far the world may consider the 
necessity of the case, and approve of your thus 
declining a battle, is a point, I confess, which 
gives me much uneasy reflection. In short, I 
shall be in continual anxiety till I hear of your 
arrival in Italy. In the mean time, this news 
of the Parthians has occasioned a variety of 
speculations. Some are of opinion that Pom* 
pey ought to be sent to oppose them; and 
others, that it is by no means convenient he 
should leave Rome. A third party is for as- 
signing this expedition to Caesar and his army, 
whilst a fourth names the consuls^ as the most 
proper persons to be employed. But all agree, 
however, in being silent as to any decree of the 
senate for placing this command in private 
hands ^. The consuls, in the apprehension that 

1 Marcus Marcellus, and Servius Sulpicius. 
* That is, in the hands of those who were not invested 
with some public command. 
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they shall either be noniinated to a commissioq 
trfaich they do ngt relish, or suQer the disgrace 
of its being given from them, forbear to con*- 
Teoe the senate, ami by tliis mean incur the 
pensure of neglecting the public interest. But 
whether indolenpe or pusillanimity be the real 
luotive of their declining tlie conduct of thiif 
war^ it is concealed mider the speciOu^^ appear? 
ance^ however, of modesty* 

A3 we have received no courier from you^ it 
was suspected) till the dispatch from Deiotarui 
lUrrived* that the whole was an invention of 
Cassius, who, it was thought, in order to cove^^ 
hie own rapine, had suffered a parcel of Arabs 
to make an incursion into the province, and 
then represented them to the senate as a forr 
midable body of Parthians. Whatever, there- 
fore, 'may be the true state of the afiair, let me 
persuade you to be extiemely circumspect in 
giving a faithful and accurate account of it to 
the senate, that you may neitlier be reproached 
with magnifying matters in order to gratify the 
private purposes of Cassius, nor with conceal- 
ing any thing which may be of importance for 
the public to know. 

It is now tlie 1 8th of November : and as we 
are advanced thus far towards the end of the 
year^ I do not see that any thing can be done 
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in this affair before the first of January \ For 
you know how slow and inactive Marcellus is 
upon all occasions, and are no stranger to the 
dilatory disposition of Sulpicius. You will easily 
judge, therefore, what is to be expected from 
two men of this unperforming cast; and that 
they who usually act with so much coldness, as 
to make one doubt their inclinations, even in 
points they really desire to effect, will not be 
very warm in forwarding k business kom which 
they are certainly averse. 

If the Parthian war should became a serious 
matter, the new magistrates will be engaged^ 
tor the first two or three months of their office, 
in adjusting the proper measures to be taken in 
this conjuncture. On the other hand, if it 
should i^pear to be an invasi<m of no conse- 
quence, or such, at least, that, with the supply 
of a few additional troops, may easily be re- 
pelled by you and the other proconsuls already 
in those provinces, or by your successors ; Cu- 
rio, I foresee, will begin to play his double 
game : that is, he will in the first place attempt 
to weaken the authority of Caesar*; and in the 
n^xt endeavour to throw some little advan- 

^ When the consuls elect entered upon the administra- 
tioii of their otilce. 

^ Curio had not as yet pulled off the mask, and declared 
fciaMelf openly in favour of Caesar, 
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tages on the side of Pompey. As for Paalus % 
be declares most vetiemently against sufiering 
Ciesar* to continue in Gaul ; and our firiend 
Furnius is the only tribune whom I suspect of 
obstructing bis measures for that purpose. You 
may depend upon these afticles as certain : bi^ 
beyond these I cannot with any assurance pro* 
nounce. Time, indeed, may produce much ; 
^s many schemes, I know, are conf!erted : but 
they all turn upon the points I have already 
specified. I forgot to mention that Curio de- 
signs to make an attempt to procure a division 
of the lands in Campania^ It is pretended 
that Caesar does not concern himself in this 
matter : certain, however, it is, that Pompey is 
very desirous of having the distribution set- 
tled before Caesar's return, that he may be pre- 
cluded from applying them to his own pur- 
poses. 

As to what concerns your leaving the pro- 
vince, I dare not promise that you shall be re- 

s One of the consuls elect. See rem. 6. p. 324. of this 
vol. 

^ Caesar, when he was consul, A U. 694, had procured 
a law for the distribution of these lands, and part of them 
had actually been distributed accordingly. The remaining 
part was what Curio had in his view; which were tobepur- 
chastd of the private possessors with the public money, and 
parcelled out amongst the poor citizens in the same manner 
as those had been which were already divided. See rem. 
13. p. 165, of this vol. Vid. etiam Maotit. in Ep^ lam. i. 9. 
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lieved by a successor ; but you may rely upoii 
my endeavouring all I can, that your adminir 
^tration shall not be prolonged. Whether yoa 
will think proper to remain in your government^ 
if affairs should be so circumstanced as to ren- 
der it indecent for me to oppose any decree of 
the senate for that purpose, depends upon your 
$elf to determine, as it does upon me to rer 
member, how warmly you made it your request 
5vhen we parted, that I would prevent any sucl| 
f'e^olution from being taken. Farewel. 

LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 702.] 

To PuBLius S1LIU15, ProprcBtor. 

It was with the warmest and most grateful 
acknowledgment of your favours, that my 
friend Nero assured me, you have distinguished 
him with every honour in your power. You 
may depend upon the most efficacious instances 
of his friendship in return, as there is not a man 
in the world, of a more grateful and generous 
disposition. You have conferred, at the same 
time, a very singular obligation upon myself; 
for I know not any man amongst all our nobi- 
lity, who stands higher in my esteem and af- 
fection. Your good office^ to him^ ther^fore| 
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in the foUowinginstanceSy wherein he desired I 
would particularly request ttiem, will be highly 
agreeable to me« In the first place, i beg you 
to defer the affair of Pausanias, an inhabitant 
of Alibanda, till Nero arrives' in your province ; 
and as this is a point in which I perceive he is 
exceedingly solicitous, it is with a proportion- 
able degree of zeal that I entreat your compli- 
tmce. The next favour I am to ask is, your 
particular protection for the citizens of Nysa. 
Nero is greatly attached to the interest of tiiis 
corporation, and I hope you will shew them 
that nothing can be more to their advantage 
than his patronage. I have frequently had oc- 
casion of recommending Strabp Servilius to 
you; but I renew my applications with so much 
the more ardour, as Nero takes a share in his 
concerns. We jointly then entreat you to settle 
his affair, and not leave an innocent man to be a 
prey, perhaps, to one who may succeed to your 
government with a turn of mind £ar different 
from that generosity which distinguishes yours. 
This will be acting in a manner highly agreeable 
to myself, and suitable at the same time to your 
usual humanity. In a word^ the purport (d 
my present application amounts to this; that 
you would, upon all occasions, continue to dis* 
tinguish Nero with your most peculiar regard. 
Tho truth i$| your province has, in this respect, 
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greatly the advantage oyer mine, as it affords 
you full scope of doing honour to so noble, so 
ingenious, and so virtuous a youth. Your per«- 
peverance in the same generous offices with 
ivhich you have thus far assbted my friend, 
will give him an opportunity of confirming and 
strengthening those illustrious clientships which 
have been delivered down to him from his an- 
fcestors* And let me add, that it will be placing 
your favours with great judgment in'respect to 
Nero, as well as bestowing them in the most 
pbliging manner, likewbe, with regard to my- 
self* Farewel. 

LETTER XVL 

[A. U. 702.3 

To Curio, Tribune of the People. 

The congratulations of a friend are not 
vsually considered as too late, if they are paid 
as early as possible : my great distance, tbere- 
ibre, from Rome, together with the slow pro- 
gress with which news travels into this comer 
<sf the world, will excuse me for not sooner 
sending you mine. But I xk)w sincerely give 
Ibem you, and most ardently wish that you 
inay obtain immoTtal honour by your admira- 
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stration of the tribunate. To this end, I mast 
exhort you not to suffer yourself to be turi^ 
pside from your natural bias, in compKaoce 
vith the sentiments and advice of others; on 
,the contrary, let me entreat you to be directed 
ID your ministry by the faithful light of your 
own superior wisdom. No man, indeed^ is ca- 
pable of giving you more prudent counsels than, 
will arise from the suggestions of your own 
good-sense ; and, believe me, you can never he 
misguided so tongas you pursue the honest dic- 
tates of your uninfluenced judgment. I say not 
this inconsiderately, but as perfectly well know- 
ing the genius and principles of him to whom I 
am addressing myself. Yes, my friend, I can 
never be apprehensive that you will act either 
weakly or irresolutely, whilst you support the 
measures your heart approves. It; was neither 
chance nor ignorance that led you to solicit 
this magistracy in so impoitant a crisis. It 
was a deliberate and well-considered resolution 
that engaged you in this design, and you were 
perfectly sensible of the great and general con- 
fusion in which the commonwealth is involved^ 
together with the utter uncertainty in what man- 
ner these our unhappy divisions. will finally be 
terminated. You frequently reflect, I doubt 
not, on the vain, the treacherous^ and the pliant 
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disp6dtion8 of the present generation. . To 
repeat, then, M'hat I just now mentioned; let 
me conjure you steadfieistly to persevere in yotur 
old principles ; to consult the dictates of yotif 
own breast; and faithfully to comply with its 
wise and worthy admonitions. Hardly, per* 
haps, is any man more qualified than. yourself 
to direct the conduct of others: none, I am 
sure, to steer your own. Good God! Why 
am I thus prevented from being a witness of 
your glorious actions, and an associate in youi^ 
patriot designs? The latter, I am persudded, 
yoa are far from wanting ; bow ever, tht 
strength and warmth of my affection might 
possibly render the conjunction of my coun- 
sels with yours not altogether unprofitable. 

You will hear from me again verjr soon: a| 
I purpose in a few days'to send an express to tht 
senate with a particular account of the success 
of my arms during the last summer's campaign. 
In the mean time, you will perceive, by the 
letter which I delivered to your freedman 
Thraso, with what zealous pains I have solicited 
your election to the pontifical dignity; an 
election, indeed, that will be attended with 
much difficulty. I conjure you, in return, my 
dear Curio, not to suffer this my very trouble- 
some provincial administration to be length- 
iinad out beyond the usual period ; and I entres^ 
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it by all the strong and tender ties of oufmvh 
tual friendship. When I first made this re* 
quest to you in personj and several tiines after* 
wards repeated it by letter, I had not the least 
imagination of your being tribune. I then, in* 
deed, only entreated your good ofEces aa an il« 
lustrious senator, and as one who stood high 
in the favour and esteem of every RoinaD. But 
I now apply to Curio, not only as my noUt 
friend, but as a powerful tribune. I do not 
desire, however, (what, indeed, would be qaore 
difficult to obtain,) that any thing unusual 
ahould be decreed in my favour; but, on the 
contrary, that you would support that decree 
and maintain those laws* by which I was ap^ 
pointed to this government In a word, my 
single and most earnest request is, that the 
|arms upon which I set out for this province 
may not be changed Farewelt 
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LETTER XVII. 

[A, U. 702.) 

To Theumus, Propraetor. 

I FOUND you perfectly well inclined to eim . 
ploy every good office in your power for my 
lieutenant Marcus Anneiue^ when I mentioned 
his aflair to you at Ephesus. However, as my 
affection will not suffer me to omit any circum- 
stance which may tend to his advantage, 1 
write to you in the befief that this letter will 
considerably add to the favourable disposition 
in which you already stand towards him. He 
has long enjoyed a share in my friendship; as, 
indeed, I have sufficiently shewn the good opi-* 
nion I entertain of him, by having appointed 
him my lieutenant in preference to so many 
otliers, who solicited for that office. The war 
in which I was soon afterwards engaged, gave 
me occasiop of experiencing his military abili- 
ties; and tlie prudence, the courage, and the 
fidelity wiUi which he executed his commission, 
together with the extraordinary marks he gave 
me of his affection, have raised him to tl^ 
highest possible degree of my esteem. I in«' 
formed you at Ephesus, that there were some 
points in controversy between him and the city 
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of Sardis*^; the particulars of which you will 
best learn when the cause shall come before you. 
And here, I must confess, I baVe been long 
debating with myself what I should farther say 
to you. The world universally acknowledges 
and admires your impartial administration of 
justice, and my friend's claim is so well founded 
as to require no other protection than that of 
your usual equity. However, as I am sensible 
of the great authority which naturally attends 
the prsbtorian office, especially where it is exer- 
cised with so much honour, lenity, and wisdom^ 
as are well known to distinguish your admini- 
stration ; I entreat you to exert that influence 
in such a manner, upon this occasion, as may 
convince Anneius that you are his friend. He 
is already, indeed, persuaded that you are so, 
and has often mentioned you to me in that cha- 
racter. Nevertheless, I cannot forbear conjuring 
you, by those reciprocal good offices whJfch have 
equally passed between us, to let him see that 
this letter has rendered you still more inclined 
to serve him. Be assured, the whole extent of 
your provincial power cannot supply you with 
an opportunity of more effectually obliging me. 
It is unnecessary I should add, that you cannot 
better dispose of your favours, than by conferring 

7 In Lydift. 
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them on Anneius : and I am persuaded you 
have too high an opinion of his merit and gra- 
titude to entertain the least doubt upon that 
article. FareweL 



LETTER XVIIL 

[A. U. 702.] 
To VOLUMNIUS'. 

The familiar manner in which yoiir letter t6 
tne was addressed, though extremely agreeable 
indeed to the intimacy that subsists between 
usy made me at first doubt whether it did not 
come frdnl my very good friend, jrour name- 
sake, the senator. But I soon found, by that 
lively and elegant humour with which it wd;s 
distinguished, that it could be the produce of 
ho other hand than yours. I was exceedingly 
pleased with it in every respect, but that I 
perceived you had hot sufficiently discharged 

• The person to imhotn this letter is addressed was a Ro- 
man knight, extremely admired for his wit and pleasantry. 
It was this quality, it is probable, that recommended him 
to Antony, with whom he appears to have been in some cre- 
dit; as he was likewise employed by him in the civil wars. 
Atticus also was in the number of Volumnius's friends : and 
after the bdttle of Modena, when Antonyms faction was sup-^ 
posed to be irrecoverably ruined, he generously protected 
him from the violences of the successful party. Ad Ait. 
XV. 8. Com, Nepn in vit Attici. 

VOL. I. 2 D 
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your trust, and liefended the onedit of my pw- 
sessKNis as a wit : Ibr you tell me, that since 
I left Rome, every paltry joke, even those of 
the dull Sextius himself, is placed to ny ac- 
count. And did you suflfer your fiiend to be 
thus dishonoured, without heroically standing 
forth in vindication of his genius ? I w as in 
hopes that my wit was stamped with such 
distinguishing marks as to prevent the possi- 
bility of its being mistaken. But it seems 
there is such a general depravation of taste in 
Rome, that no man's conceits are so execrably 
vile, as not to meet with admiiiers. As yo« 
value my reputatioo then, assert boldly that 
every low thing which is reipeated of this sorl^ 
is none of mine. Aad unless it be some smart 
pun, or lekgant hyperbole, some striking paia- 
gram^, or some arch and unexpected turn* ; ia 
a word, unless it answers the character of true 



^ The hyperbole is a figure of speech by which any thing 
is CTrtravagantly magnified or diminished beyond th6 truth: 
as a paragram is a species of the pun, which consists in 
changing tiie initial lettelts of a name. It would be needless 
to produce any example in explanation of the former ; aoi 
an instance of the latter kind will occur to every Engliak 
reader in the well-known reply which Cromwell ma<k to 
the judges, when they reminded him of Magna Charta, 

* Of this kind is what the Duke of Buckingham oncesRid 
to a noble Earl : My Lord^yeu wiU certainly be damned. Homf 
my Lord! returned the earl with some warmth. Nay, replied 
the duke, there** no kelp for it: for it is positively said, Cbn- 
ed is he of XDhom all men speak wtU, Taller, vol. t. No. 47. 
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Jtivmour^ a^ ()^&cri];)e€l in my ^ialogpe xxfi ora- 
Jbory^, I de$k^ you would 4Jo i9# the fav<3wr 
]j9Qst vehemently tP swe^^ t^^ jgiiine you ^r^ 

^ Cicero, in the treaitisc to which he here refers, intro- 
duces one of his speakers as poiutixig qvit the principal sourcos 
of oratorical humour; among which hepiakes very honour- 
able mention of the pun. There is scarce an author, indeed, 
4>f any note among the ancients^ that has not, ip some paxt 
or other gf his writings, tried his genius at a conceit : and it 
IS remarkable, that there is one in particular which runs 
through almost the whole set of Roman Classics. Thi; £rat 
that appears to have started it, is that venerable censor, Catoi 
the elder ; who, in a grave speech recorded by Livy, taking 
notice of those fine statues that had been lately transpqrt^^ 
into Italy, after the conquest of Greece, expresses his con- 
cern, ne nice magis res nos ceperint, qiuim nos ilias, Horace 
was so well pleased with this witticism, that he has trao&* 
planted it into one of his epistles: 

GrcBcia captaferum victorem cepit, et arfes 
Jntulit agresti Latio, 

And even the majestic Virgil could not secure himself from 
the infection of this contagious ambiguity : 

Num Capti potuere Capi ? 

^ quibble, which was afterwards taken up by Quintus C\ir- 
Xius; though ii seems to be somewhat damaged in pp.^ii]g 
through his hands : plures captivi (says that historian, speak- 
ing of one of Alexander's victories) quam qui caperent, erarU. 
When it is qonsidered how early this species pf false wit ^- 
peared in the worJd; with what difficulty it has been sub- 
dued ; that some of the best writers have not bqen^ble cn- 
.tirelyto abstain from it; and thatit was the favourite of so 
unquestionable a genius as Cicero ; one cannot forbear 
thinking with the inimitable Mr. A(ldison, '* that the seeds 
of punning are in the minds of all men." It is the business, 
therefore, of criticism, to root out a weed, which the best as 
wfiU as (he worst soil, it seems, is so strongly disposed to 
prqduce : as it cannot spread without checking the nobler 
^owth of true wit and just imagination. Cic, de orat. ii, 38. 
Liv, xxxiv. 4. Hor.ep,iu 1. 156. Virg. JEn, vii, 295« 
Quint, Cur, v. J?. Adflifi9(i, Sped, i. No. 6l. 
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confident it U not With regard to those little 
pretenders to eloquence, of whona you com- 
plain, as having usurped my place in the Fo- 
rum, I am much less concerned. Fare it as it 
may with plaintiffs and defendants of every 
kind, I am nothing disturbed : no not though 
the worthless Selius himself should be deemed 
eloquent enough to persuade the world that he 
is not an arrant slave. But in the article of wit, 
my friend — there, indeed, I am much too j«i- 
loiis not to assert my prerogative. It is an ar- 
ticle, however, in which I stand in fear of no 
other competitor but yourself: for your preten- 
sions, doubtless, are formidable. Yet when I 
say this, you will modestly suspect, perhaps, 
that I am bantering : and who but must own 
that Volumnius is a man of penetration ? To 
speak seriously : a most agreeable and lively 
vein of wit runs throughout your whole letter. 
I will confess, however, that what you men- 
tion concerning our friend ^, though you repre- 
sented it in a very droll light, did not once 
make me smile. It is much my desire, I must 
own, that he should conduct himself through 
his tribunitial office with dignity ; not only for 
his own sake, as you know he is a man I value, 
but for the sake likewise of my country ; which, 

< This se«tms to allude to Curio. 
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however ill it has treated me, I shall never cease 
to love. 

And now, my dear Volumnius, I hope you 
will continue the agreeable correspondence you 
have begun, and give me frequent accounts of 
affairs both private and public : for, be assured, 
your letters are extremely pleasing to me. I 
entreat you, likewise, to endeavour to gain 
Dolabella entirely to my interests, by confim^- 
ing him in that amicable disposition towards 
me, which, I know, he is inclined to enter- 
tain. Not that I suspect he wants any ap« 
plications of this sort : but, as I am very de- 
sirous to make him my friend, it is a point, 
I think, that cannot be too much laboured. 
Farewel 
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LETTER XIX, 

To Crass I pes'. 

I TOOK occasion before I left Rotne, cf( r»- 
'^SKMin^nding the Bithynia companj^ to yoa in 
lAf6 strtmgest terms I was able : and I had tbe 
l^^flddfe to find jou perfectly well disposed, 
-flot only from my instances, but your otvn if- 
i6lkidtJo^s, to do them all the good offices in 
y^r power* However, as those who are con- 

-4* 

eented in the affairs of this society^ think it 
tti^j be to their advantage that I should thus 
repeat my assurances of the regard 1 bear them, 
I make no difficulty of yielding to their solicita- 
tions. Be well persuaded then, that I have ever 
been desirous of rendering to this whole or- 
der, in general, my best services : to which, in- 
deed, the important obligations they have con- 
ferred upon me, give them an undoubtecl 
right. But my attachments are more particu- 

3 He was quaestor in Bithynia : and, probably, at the 
same time when P. Silius was governor of that province. 
See rem. 1. p. 366. of this ?ol. 

4 The revenues of the republic arising from the foreign 
provinces were farmed by the Roman knights, who were di- 
vided into several companies, distinguished by the name of 
the particular province whose taxes they rented. See rem. 
53. p. 204. of this vol. 
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^ larly strong to that branch of them concerned 
in the finances of Bithynk : m this company, 
from the rank and character of its members, 
forms one of the most considerable bodies in 
the whole republic. It is composed, indeed, 
out of all the other companies^ and happens to 
eoQsist of several of my rapet intifnata friends, 
}0 this nyimber their governor PufaUas Rupi*- 
)it^ holds the principal rank : the most inipor^ 
tool: part of whose fontticm is concerned ia mj 
p^^seQt address. I m§ike it tben my learnest rct- 
qidest (aad k is^ in request jon nMf v^ easily 
eoBiply with) Ibat you assist and protect their 
fige»t Pupiuis in discharging hb servkre^ txi the 
iHtisifilLCtion c^ the ootfipatty :t ,%od^ in genereiy 
that yoM^ wQiild pirQDoote their interest % all 
those means u^^ici^ J well kx»3v,. are in the 
l^wer of a qu«&stQr< Your conapliafioe m this 
iostance will greatly oblige me : and 1 will add 
too, what I cain afHrm from my own expe*- 
jEieqce, that you cannot confer your good of- 
fices upoifi a society that will awre gratefully re- 
member them*. Farewei. 



. J 
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LETTER XX. 

[A.U. 702.] 

To PuBLiys SiLius, Propraetor. 

PuBLius Terentius Hispo, who is deputy^ 
receiver-general of the customs arising from 
pasture and cattle in your province, is a persoa 
for whom I have a very particular friendships 
as, indeed, many important good offices have 
mutually passed between us. The settling his 
accounts with. the several cities- under his de- 
partment which yet remain unadjusted, is a 
point wherein his character, you are sensiblei 
is greatly concerned. This I attempted in fais 
behalf with regard to the inhabitants of £pher 
sus : but my attempts, I must confess, prov- 
ed unsuccessful. It is the general opinion 
of the world, however, and what I am firmly 
assured of myself, that the justice and cle- 
mency of your administration has gained 
you such an ascendant oyer the people of 
jGreece, that you may easily obtain of them 
any thing you shall request. I entreat you then 
to employ your interest with them in favour of 
Hispo : and I ask it as a point in which my 
honour is peculiarly concerned. The truth is, 
not only the whole company in this branch of 
the revenues has placed itself under my pro- 
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tectioD, but I have particular intimacies with 
many of its members. Ypur compliance, there- 
fore, with my request, will strengthen my interest 
with this society in general, and will also give 
me the satisfaction and credit of having obtained 
your good offices for my friend. To this I 
will add, that you may depend on receiving 
great complacency, both from the grateful 
returns of Hispo in particular, and from ths 
interest you will establish with this illustrious 
company in general. You will likewise oblige 
ine in a most sensible manner : for, be assured, 
^e whole extent of your government cannot 
supply you with an opportunity of rendering 
xne a iqore acceptable service. F^ewelf 
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LETTER L 

•[A. U. 703.2 

To Marcus Cato\ 

The great authority you bear in the republic, 
together with the high esteem I have ever en- 
tertained for your uncommon virtues, make 

1 This illtistrious Roman was great-grandson toMarctti 
Cato the Censor ; to whom he was no less allied in virtue 
than in blood. He had all his merit, indeed^ without any of 
iiis failings: and with the same determined inflexibility 
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me look upon it as a point of much conse^ 
quence to me, that yoq should be apprised of 

in his public conduct, he was far more amiable in the com- 
inon intercourses of private life. Perhapsa character equally 
perfect, is no where to be found in the whole annals of pro- 
fane history; and it may well be questioned whether ib^Aim 
philosophy ever produced, either before or since, so truly 
great and good a man. It is a just observation of Seneca ; 
magnam rem puta, unum hominem agere : and it is this un- 
cqmmon consistency of action that marks the character of 
Cato with its most distinguishing beauty. All the parts of 
his conduct accord with each other, and are the regulaf 
result of one steady and invariable principle ; 

P(Uri<Z'^-»impendere viiam 



ffec sibi, scd tatigenitum se credere tnundop 

This was the glorious object of his ambition from his first 
appearance in the world to the last moment of his life : and 
he undauntedly pursued it through all the yarious insults and 
opposition that Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey, could contrive 
to traverse and perplex his way. He resolutely, indeed, op- 
posed the progress of their power, in every step of its un- 
constitutional advancement ; and, with a most consummate 
prudence, perpetually forewarned hjs countrymen of those 
calamities which they afterwards experienced. Ciccroj 
nevertheless, has said (and it has been often repeated after 
him), that there was more of probity than of prudence in 
Cato's politics : and particularly instances his treatment of 
the Roman knights in a yeyy nice case, wherein they peti- 
tioned the senatp for redress. See rem. 9- p. 114. of this 
vol. Perhaps Cato's firmness in this article cannot be jus- 
tified : but certainly it would not be reasonable to pro- 
Iiounce, from a particular article, that he did not, in the 
general tenor of his public actions, discover great abilities. 
Cicero speaks of them, it is true, upon other occasions ako, 

, with some dinainution : but it is nq wonder he should repre- 
sent that conduct as injudicious, which was almost in every 
respect the very reverse of his own. One cannot easily, in- 

,deed, believe that Cato's talents were unequal to his vir- 
tues, when one considers the perpetual jealousy with which 
be was looked upon by the first triumvirate ; the violent 
Pleasures they emplpyed tp pr^v^nt his beipg elected p^a?-* 
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the Success of my artas ; of the disinterested 
protection I have given to our allies ; and of 
the integrity of my administration in general. 
And I doubt not, when you shall be informed 
of these several articles, I shall find the less dif- 
ficulty in persuading you to comply with the 
request I am going to make. 

I arrived in this province on the last of July j 
and, as the season of the year rendered it nieces- 
sary for me to hasten to the army, I continued 
only two days at Laodicea, four at Apamea, 
tbree at Synnada, and as many at Philome- 
lum. I found great numbers of people assem- 
bled in these several towns, in expectation of 
my arrival : and, during my stay in each, I re* 
iieved many cities from the oppressive taxes tliey 
laboured under, reduced the exorbitant interest 
they paid for the money they had been obliged 
to borrow, and discharged them from the unjust 
demands of their usurious creditors. Before I 



tor; and that they would pever. suffer him to attain the 
consular office. Integrity under the direction of much in- 
ferior abilitksy could not, surely, have been thus formi- 
dable ; especially in an age the most venal and unprincipled 
that ever darkened the annals of human corruption. But 
whatever may be determined as to the measure of his in- 
tellectual qualities, he unquestionably possessed the patriot 
virtues in their highest perfection : and (as a noble author 
justly observes) " if he could not save, he prolonged ihe 
' '* life of liberty." Piut. in vit. Caton, Senec, ep, 120. 
Lucan, ii. 382. AdAtt. i. 18. 11. 5. Let. on ihe Sjfiritof 
Patriotisnti p. 35. 
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WhUst afiairs were in this commotion, and 
there was reason to apprehend a general war, 
king Deiotarus sent an embassy to my camp, 
with an offer of joining me with all his forces. 
I was extremely sensible of this instance of his 
zeal and friendship : and immediately returned 
him a letter of acknowledgments, with my press- 
ing exhortation, at the same time, that he woald 
hasten his march. I cannot but observe, upon 
this occasion, that Deiotarus justly merits those 
peculiar marks of favour and esteem, with which 
both yoq and I in particular, as well as the se- 
nate in general, have ever distinguished him. 
He discovers, indeed, a remarkable fidelity and 
affection to the republic, together with an un* 
common presence and greatness of mind both 
in action and in council. 

I found it necessary, for the better concerting 
my plan of operations, to continue five days at 
Cybistra. During my stay there, I had the sa- 
tisfaction to be of singular service to Ariobar* 
zanes ; a prince particularly assigned to my pro- 
tection by the senate, in consequence of your 
motion for that purpose. I delivered him from 
a very dangerous conspiracy, which was just 
upon the point of being carried into execution. 
I did more indeed : and not only preserved his 
person, but strengthened his authority. For this 
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purpose I procured Metras and Athenaeus, (the 
latter of whom you strongly recommended to 
my care,) not only to be recalled from that exile 
into which the intrigues of the cruel Athenais 
had driven them, but to be restored to their 
former favour and credit with the king. And 
as it would have produced a very terrible civil 
war, if the high-priest^, who was among the 
disaffected party, had taken up arms, as was 
generally supposed to be his intention ; I found 
means of obliging him to depart the kingdom. 
This young man abounded both in money and 
troops, and possessed every other advantage that 
could render him of importance to those who 
were inclined to attempt a revolution. — In a 
^ word, I recovered the authority of Ariobar- 
zanes, without occasioning the least blood- 
shed or disturbance, and firmly established him 
in his royal dignity. 

In the mean time, I was informed, by various 
expresses, that a considerable army of Parthians 
and Arabians were advanced to the city of An- 
tiochia^; and that a large body of their cavfilry, 
which had penetrated into Cilicia, were en- 

^ It appears, by a passage which Manutius cites from 
Hirtius, that the high-priest of the temple of Bellona, at 
Commana, a city in Cappadocia, was next' in rank and 
power to the king himself. Hirt, de Bel. AUxand, 

3 In Syria. 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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tirely cut to pieces by a detachment of mine^ 
6apported by the pi^aetoriaa cohort^ in garrison, 
at Epiphanea^. Perceinng, therefore, that the 
Parthians had turned off from Cappadocia, and 
were approaching within a small distance of the 
frontiers of Cilicia, I conducted the artny with 
all possible expedition to Amanus. Upon my 
aitival I found the enemy was retired from An- 
tiochia, and that Bibulus had taken po^essioti 
of the' city. I sent an express, therefore, to 
DeiotaruSj who was upon full march with all his 
forces to join use, acquainting him that I did 
not at present see occasion of drawing him out 
of his dominions ; but that if any ilkew occur- 
i^eoce shotild arise, I would immedfiitely give 
him notice. 

My principal view in advancing to Amanus 
wa3, that I might be ready to assist either Cili- 
cia or Syria, as circumstances should require. I 
had likewise another design, which 1 had before 
meditated, and now prepared to execute, as be- 
ing of great importance to both provinces: I 
mean, to quell the insurrection of these high- 
landers, and extirpate an enemy that was per- 

* The praetorian cohort composed a sort of body-guard to 
the proconsul, or general ; and consisted of a select num- 
ber chosen out of the Evocati. The nature of the latter has 
been already explained in remark 1. p. 340. of this vol. 

* A city in Cilicia. ^ 
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petoally mfeBting as. To this eiid I made a ifekit 
of hstiring towairds anotber part of Cilicia; and, 
bating actually returned a day's itiafch, I en^ 
camp^ at E^ipbanea. But,, on the Igth df 
Ckitober, id the evening, I struck my tents, and, 
by a loikg march duridg the whole night, I ar- 
rived early the next momiiig at An^amis. i 
immediately formed in order of battle, faeodii^ 
part of the troops myself, in conjunction vdth 
my brother, and distributing the commatid of 
the rest amoisigst my other lieutenants. The 
enemy being thus surrounded by surprise^' were 
taken and destroyed in great dumbers. Mean- 
while, my lieutenant P(|ntinilis attacked; Sepyria^ 
Commons, and Erana; tbe latter of which U 
the prkicipal town on these mountains, and^ in- 
deed; considerable enough to be called a city. 
Thcfy each made a very obstinate resistance; 
and, notwithstanding the. attack began > bie£ore 
day-break, they did not snneaader till nighty nor 
without having suffisned a prodigious sUu|ghtei\ 
In this action we took six fortresses, aisd bKml 
many more; 

Having thus successfully completed . this ex^ 
pedition, we encamped at the foot of Mounit 
Amanus, near Alexander's altars^; where I 

^ A place near Issus, where Alexander, having defeated 
Darius, consecrated three altars to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Minerva, as memorilds of his victory. Qumt Curt, iii. 

2 E 2 
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continued four days. During the whole time I 
remained here, I was employed in extirpating 
the rest of these mounti^ineers, and destroying 
that part of tlieir lands which lies within my 
province. From hence I sat down before Pin- 
dinessum ; a city in the tenritories of that part 
of Cilicia which has never submitted to the 
Romans. This was a place of great strength, 
and inhabited by a stubborn people, who had 
preserved themselves unconquered, even by the 
neighbouring kings. It was a harbour, like- 
wise, for fugitives of every kind ; and they were 
greatly, also, in the interest of the Parthians, 
whose approach they impatiently expected. 
Upon these considerations, I thought it for the 
honour of my arms to restrain their insolence ; 
especially, as I should by this means the more 
easily subdue the spirit of those other cantons 
which were equally averse to the Roman govern- 
ment. In consequence of this resolution, I in- 
vested the town ; and, having raised six large 
fortresses, I began to play my battering en- 
gines against their walls. They held out, how- 
ever, jfifty- seven days; but, at length, finding 
the flames had seized several parts of the town, 
and that other quarters were laid in ruins, they 
surrendered at discretion, after having occa- 
sioned me an infinite fatigue. I had the satis- 
faction to complete this enterprise without oc- 
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easioning our allies the least inconvenience or 
expense. After having thus reduced Pindi- 
nessum, and received hostages from the Tibu- 
rani^ a neighbouring people equally bold and 
insolent, I sent my army into winter- quarters. 
This care I assigned to my brother, and ordered 
him to canton the troops amongst those towns 
we had lately taken, or that mere most disposed 
to revolt 

And now, if a motion should be made in the 
s^ate concerning the honours due to the suc- 
cess of my arms, I shall esteem it the highest 
glory to be supported in my pretensions by 
your i^uffrage. I am sensible it is usual for the 
gravest characters to request, as well as to be 
requested, for favours of this nature, in the 
strongest terms ; but I persuade myself it will 
be more proper for me to remind, than to solicit 
you, in the present instance. You have fre- 
quently, indeed, not only distinguished me with 
your vote, but with your highest applause, both 
in the senate and in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple'^. And believe me, I have ever thought 
there was so much weight and authority in all 



7 Cicero, soon after the expiration of his consulate, had 
very particular obligations toCato, of the kind he mentions. 
For the latter being tribune at that time, procured him a 
confirmation from an assembly of the people, of the glorious 
title of FATHER or HIS COUNTRY. Plut. in vit. Cic. 
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you uttered, that a single wor4 of yours ui my 
favour was the highest honour I could posstibly 
receive. I remember, upon a ce^^tain occasion, 
when you refused to vote for a public thanks- 
giving® which was proposctd in favour of a very 
worthy and illustrious citizen; you tpld the 
senate that you should willingly have given 
your suffrage in support of the honour in ques- 
tion, had it been designed as a reward for anj 
civil services which that consul bad performed 
in Rome. Agreeably to this maxim» you Hk- 
ffiierly concurred in voting that a public thanks^ 
giving should be decreed to me; not, indeed, 
for having advanced the glory of our country by 
my military achievements (for that would have 
been a circumstance nothing uncommcm) but for 
having, in a most singular and unexampled man* 
ner; preserved the liberties of the whole com- 
monwealth^ without drawing a sword. I for- 
bear to mention the generous share you have 
taken in all the envy, the difliculties, and the 
dangers to which my life has been exposed ; and 
a far greater you were willing to have taken, if 

8 This honour was usually decreed to a general after some 
signal advantage obtained by his arms. It consisted in ap- 
pointing a solemn festival in order to return thanks to the 
gods for the public success ; at which time the senate went 
in solemn procession to the principal temples in Rome, and 
assisted at the sacrifices instituted for such occasions. 

9 By the suppression of Catiline's conspiracy. 
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I could have been prevailed upon to have con- 
sented. I forbear to mention, likewise, that you 
considered my enemy ^® as your own ; and that, 
in order to give me a convinciig, proof of your 
great regard, you scrupled hot to shew your 
approbation even of his death, by defending 
Milo in the senate. In return, (an4 I speak 
of it, not as a favour for which yoii are in- 
debted to me, but as a tribute which I owed 
^ to truth,) I have been no silent admirer of your 
' virtues; for who, indeed, can suppress his ap* 
plause of them ? In all my speeches, both in 
the forum and the senate, as well as in the se-^ 
veral pieces I have published, either in our own 
language or in Greek, I have ever represented 
your character as superior, not only to the 
nobbpit amongst oui;^ cohtemporaries, but to 
the most celebrated in history. 

After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what 
should induce me to set so high a value upon 
these little transient honours of the senate. I 
will acknowledge, then, the whole truth, and 
lay open ^y heart before you with a freedom 
becoming that philosophy we cultivate, and that 
friendship we profess; a friendship delivered 
down to us from our parents, and improved by 
many reciprocal good offices. 

10 Clodius. 
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Let me previously observe, that if ever any 
man was a stranger to vain-glory and a desire 
of vulgar admiration, it is myself; and this 
frame of mind, which I possess by temper, has 
been still strengthened (if I am not deceived) 
by reason and philosophy. As an evidence of 
this, I appeal to my consulate; in which, as 
in every other part of my life, though I pursued 
that conduct, I confess, from whence true ho- 
nours might be derived, yet I never thought 
they were of themselves an object worthy of 
my ambition. On the contrary, I refused the 
government of a very noble province ^^; and, 
notwithstanding it was highly probable I might 
have obtained a triumph, yet I forbore to pro- 
secute my pretensions of that kind. I forbore, 
too, the offering myself as a candidate for the 
office of augur; though you are sensible, I dare 
say, that I might have succeeded without much 
difficulty. But I will acknowledge, that the inju- 
rious treatment I afterwards suffisred, though you 
always speak of it, indeed, as a circumstance 
which reflects the liighest honour upon my cha- 
racter, and as a misfortune only to the republic, 
has rendered me desirous of receiving the most 
distinguished marks of my country's approbation. 

1^ Macedonia; to which he had a right by lot to have 
succeeded at the expiration of his consulate. See rem. 1 . 
p. 9» of this vol. 
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For this i*eason, I solicited the office of augur^ 
which I had before declined : and, as little as 
I once thought the military honours deserved 
my pursuit^ I am now ambitious of that dis- 
tinction which the senate usually confers on 
its successful' generals. I will own, I have 
some view, by this mean, of healing the wounds 
of my former unmerited disgrace ; and there- 
fore, though I just now declared that I would 
not press you upon this article, I recall my 
words, and most earnestly conjure your suf- 
frage and assistance. I make this request, how- 
ever, upon the supposition that what I have 
performed in this campaign shall not appear 
contemptible in your eye, but, on the contrary, 
far superior to the actions of many of those ge- 
nerals who have obtained the most glorious re- 
wards f^om the senate. 

I have observed (and you are sensible I al- 
ways listen with great attention whenever you 
deliver your opinions) that, as often as any 
question of this nature has come before the se- 
nate, you were less inquisitive into the military 
than civil conduct of the proconsul. It was 
the political ordinances he had established, 
and the moral qualities he had displayed, 
that seemed to have the principal weight in 
determining your vote. If you should exa- 
mine my pretensions in this view, you will see 



V 
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that, with a weak and inconsiderable army, I 
^ found a strong resource against the danger of 
a very fomidable invasion in the lenity and 
justice of my government. By tb^se aids I ef- 
fected what I never could by the most power- 
ful legions : I recovered the friendship of our 
alienated allies ; firmly strengthened tbeir alle- 
giance to the republic ; and conciliated their 
ftffections at a time when they were waiting 
the opportunity of some favourat;>le coiyunc- 
ture to desert us. 

But perhaps I have expatiated ^farther upon 
this subject than is necessary; especially to 
, you, before whom all our allies in general are 
accustomed to lay their complaints^^. To them, 
, therefore, I refer you for an account of the be- 
nefits they have received by my administration. 
They will all of them, as with one voice, I am 
persuaded, give you the most advantageous 
testimony in my favour ; but particularly those 
illustrious clients of yours, the Cyprians *^ and 



^2 Cato settled a correspondence throughout the whole 
^ Roman provinces, and received constant intdligence of 
the conduct of the several governors in their respective 
commands: sO attentive was this vigilant patriot to what- 
ever concerned the interest of the commonwealth ! Pint, in 
vit, CcUm. 

^3 Cyprus had a particular claim to the patronage of 
Cato, as he had been employed in executing a commission 
by which that island was annexed to the dominions of the 
republic. This commission was artfully contrived by Clo* 
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CappadocianSy to whom I may likewise add 



Uius in his tribunate, iu order to remore Cato out of his 
way : but the precise nature of it is no where distinctly ex- 
plained. It should seem, by what may be collected from 
Plutarch, that it wts only an embassy, in which Cato was 
appointed to claim, on behalf of the republic, the dominions 
of Ptolemy king of Cyprus, and to offer him at the same 
time the high-priesthood of the temple of Venus, in the 
island of Paphos ; which in those days might have been no 
disadvantageous exchange. Cato, however, has been severe- 
ly censured by some modern historians, for having accepted 
this office; and Dr. Middleton, in particular, thinks he 
cannot be justified. But none of the ancient historians speak 
of it as in the least unworthy of Cato's virtue : and, indeed, 
one of the most moral writers in all antiquity mentions it 
upon an occasion which evidently shews that it was by no 
means thought inconsistent with that'character of rigid jus* 
tice which this illustrious Roman had so deservedly obtain- 
ed. Seneca, in his letter of consolation addressed to Marcia 
on the loss of her son, taking notice of the advantages of an 
early death, instances, among other examples, those cala- 
mities which a more extended period had brought upon 
Cato. Marcum Catonem^ says he, si a Cypro et hereditatis re- 
gia dispensaffone redeuntem mare dcxorassety — nanne illo bene 
actum foret f — Nunc annorum adjectio paucissimorum, virum 
libertati non suce tantum sed publiccB n at urn, coegit Casarem 
fitgerey Pompeium sequL It is evident, then, that this action 
was so far from being deemed unjustifiable in the opinion of 
the ancients, (by which alone it can be fairly examined,) 
that the noblest of their moralists has chosen it to complete 
the glory and grace the exit of his favourite hero. It inust 
unquestionably, therefore, have been founded upon some 
circumstances that reconciled it to that law of nations which 
then prevailed in the world. Accordingly, it appears, by 
some passages in Cicero's orations, that the republic had an 
ancient claim to these dominions. For Alexander, king of 
Egypt, to whose territories Cyprus belonged, appointed the 
Roman commonwealth his general heir ; and though the 
senate did not judge proper, at that juncture, to assert their 
full right under this will, they thought it, however, a suffi- 
cient title to possess themselves of Alexander's effects. From 
that time down to the date of Cato's commission, frequent 
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« 

your great and royal friend ^*, prince Deiotarus. 
If thus to act is a merit of Ae most superior 
kind ; if in all ages the number has been far 
less considerable of those who knew how to 

attempts had been made in the senate to enforce their right 
under the will : and a decree had actqally passed for that 
purpose. But as this decree was protested against by some 
tribune^ it had never been carried into execution. Thus far 
it should seem that Cato's commission was not founded upon 
a mere arbitrary exertion of power, but on a right which 
had long before received the sanction of the senate, and 
which had already in part been vindicated to the public. — 
In the next place, the inhabitants of Cyprus were extremely 
oppressed under the government of Ptolemy, and desirous of 
transfe]:ring their subjection to the Romans. Paterculus re- 
presents this prince as one who well deserved the punish- 
ment he suffered : onrnibus jnomm vitiiSy says he, earn fontv- 
tneliam meritum. And Dion Cassius expressly declares that 
the Cyprians received Cato, ** ovx.aaovo'KjtJs' hoping that from 
*^ slaves, as they were before, they should be raised into die 
*^ number of the friends and allies of Rome/' But to consi- 
der this question in another view : what probable reason o{ 
personal interest can be assigned for Cato's undertaking this 
office ? It could not be from a spirit of avarice ; for it is 
unanimously confessed that he discharged it with the most 
unspotted integrity. It could not be from a motive of am- 
bition ; for he refused all the honours, upon this occasion, 
which his country would have paid him. It could not be 
from a servije compliance with the power of Clodius; for 
he died rather than submit even to that of Caesar. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to assert, that Cato 
acted in this instance, as in all others, upon a principle ef 
disinterested patriotism, and consistently with the strictest 
maxims of Pagan morality. Plut in vit. Caton. Orat, in 
RuL i. 1. 11. l6. Vei Paterc. ii. 45. Dio, p. 101. Scnec, 
Consol, ad Marc, 20. 

'4 Cato took a voyage into Asia, in order to inform him- 
self of the strength and disposition of these eastern pro- 
vinces; and it was upon this occasion that he entered into 
a personal friendship with Deiotarus, who paid him the ho- 
nours of his court with singular marks of esteem and consi- 
deration. Flut, in viL Caton, 
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though no man ever entered more warmly into 
my interests, than your father; though the es- 
teem which your relation Marcus Marcellus has 
long entertained for me, is conspicuous to the 
whole world ; and, in a word, though all your 
family in general have evisr honoured me with the 
most signal marks of their regard ; yet there is 
not one of them who hath afforded me stronger 
instances of affection than yourself. I conjure 
you, then, to distinguish me with the highest ho- 
nours: and let me experience, in the affair of my 
thanksgiving, as well as in every other wherein 
the glory of my reputation is concerned, that 
I want no solicitor to recommend me to your 
good offices. Farewel. 
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LETTER IV. 

[A.U. 703.] 

To Lucius Paulus*, Consul. 

Among many reasons for wishing myself with 
you at Rome, the principal was, that I might, 
both at your election and in the course of 
your consular ininistry, have given you proofs 
of that zeal to which you have so undoubted a 
right. I am sensible, at the same time, that 
the unanimity with which you were chosen, 
(and of which, indeed, 1 never entertained the 
least doubt,) would have rendered my assistance 
in that article altogether unnecessary: and I 
sincerely wish you may have as little occasion 
for it in the subsequent discharge of your office. 
However, I should have had the satisfaction, at 
least, of seconding your views in both. It is 
a great concern to me, I confess, when I reflect 
that, notwithstanding I experienced many im- 
portant instances of your affection during my 
consulship, I am yet utterly incapable of ma- 
king any return in yours. And what renders 
this reflection still more mortifying is, that 
you were but a young man when you thus ge- 
nerously displayed the effects of your friend- 

^ See rem. 6. p. 324. of this vol. 
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ship: whereas, I am at a time of life when 
much greater advantages might well be expect- 
ed from 77ime. I know not, in truth, by what 
fatality it is, that you have continually had op* 
portunities of advancing my dignities, and that 
I liave never been able to contribute any thing 
but ineffectual good wishes to yours. Thus, as 
not only in the instance I just now mentioned, 
but in the article of my restoration, I was in- 
debted to you for the highest honours ; so a 
fresh occasion now presents itself to you of dis- 
tinguishing me, as my military achievements 
have happened to fall within the period of your 
consulate. The dignity of that office with which 
you are invested, and the importance of those 
honours I am suing for, might well require 
that I should address you in all the warmth of 
solicitation: but I dare not venture thus to 
press you, lest it should look as if I forgot, or 
at least imagined that you had forgotten, your 
usual disposition to serve me. I will make my 
request, therefore, in few words : and it will be 
treating you in a manner more agreeable, I 
dare say, to your own inclinations, as well as 
to those favours which all the world is sensible 
I have received at your hands. If any others, 
indeed, than you and your colleague were in 
possession of the consular office, you are the 

2 F 2 
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first man whose mediation I should have em- 
ployed in order to render the consuls favourable 
to my pretensions. But as this high authority 
is vested in you, with whom I have the strong- 
est and most conspicuous connexions/ I can- 
not scruple to conjure your assistance in spee- 
dily procuring a decree of the most illustrious 
kind in my favour: an honour which you will 
find, by the letter I have addressed to the se- 
nate, that my arms are not unworthy of receiv- 
ing, I recommend then my reputation, and, 
indeed, my concerns of every sort, to your ge- 
nerous patronage. But, above all, I beseech 
you (and it is a request I mentioned in my 
former letter) that you would not suffer the 
time of my continuance here to be prolonged. 
It is much my desire, in truth, to see you in 
your consular office : and I doubt not of ob- 
taining from your administration every advan- 
tage, both here and in Italy, that I most wish 
to enjoy. Farewel. 
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LETTER V. 

[A. U. 703.] 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

You have been informed, I doubt not, that 
Dolabella has exhibited articles of impeach- 
ment against Appius ^ : and this prosecution 
seems to be more agreeable to the world in 
general than I imagined. Appius, however, 
has acted with great prudence upon the occa- 
sion : for as soon as his adversary had lodged 
his information, he withdrew his petition for a 
triumph, and immediately entered the city^ 
By these means he silenced the reports to his 
disadvantage : as he appeared more willing to 
take his trial than his prosecutor expected, 
Appius relies greatly in this conjuncture upon 
your assistance : and I am persuaded you are 
not disinclined to serve him. You have it now 
in your power ^ to do so, as far as you shall 

4 He was prosecuted by Dolabella in two distinct im- 
peachments. The first was, for being guilty of treason 
in his government of Cilicia : and the other, for bribery 
and corruption in his election to the consulate. Ep, Fam. 
HI. 11. 

5 See rem. 3. p. 371. of this vol. 

^ As one of Dolabella's impeachments against Appius 
was for his mal-practices in Cilicia, it was extremely in the 
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think proper : though I must add, you would 
be more at liberty to limit your good oflices to- 
wards him, if you and. he had never been upon 
ill terms together. But as the case now stands, 
were you to measure out your services by the 
right he has to demand them, it might be 
suspected that you were not sincere in your 
reconcilement: whereas, you can hazard no 
censure by obliging him; as you will shew 
that you are not to be discouraged from acting 
a generous part, even where friendship* might 
incline you to the contrary. This reminds me 
of acquainting you, that Dolabella's wife ob- 
tained a divorce just upon the commencement 
of this prosecution. I remember the commis- 
sion* you left with me when you set out for 
the province ; as I dare say you have not for- 
gotten what I afterwards wrote to you concern- 
ing that affair. I have not time to enlarge 

power of Cicero to serve Appius in those examinatrons 
which were necessary to be taken in his province. 

« To Dolabella. 

• It seems probable, from this passage, that there was 
fiOme prospect of a divorce between Dolabella and his wife 
before Cicero left Rome ; and that the latter had commis- 
sioned Ccelius, in case this event should happen, to take 
soifte tii^asures for procuring a match between Dolabella 
and his daughter Tullia. There will be occasion to male 
great use of this circumstance in a remark upon a letter 
in the following book : and, therefore, it is here pointed out 
for the reader's particular observation. See rem. 6. p. 6. 
vol. ii. 
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upon it at present : only let me advise you, how 
much soever you may relish the scheme, to 
wait the event of this trial before you discover 
your sentiments^ If indeed your inclinations 
should be known, it will raise a very invidious 
clamour against you : and should you give 
Dolabella the least intimation of them, they 
will certainly become more public than will be 
convenient either for your interest or your ho- 
nour. He would undoubtedly be unable to 
conceal a circumstance so advantageous to his 
present views, and which would give so much 
credit to the prosecution in which he is engaged: 
and I am persuaded he would scarce refrain £i*om 
making it the subject of his conversation, not- 
^ withstanding he was sure the discovery would 
prove to his prejudice. Pompey, I am told, 
interests himself extremely in behalf of Appius : 
insomuch, that it is generally imagined her has a 
design of sending one of his sons in order to so- 
licit you in his favour. Meanwhile, we are in 
the humour here of acquittmg all criminals : 
nothing, in truth, so baise or so villanous can 
be perpetrated, that is not sure of escaping 
punishment. You will perceive how wondrous - 
ly active our consuls are in their office, when 
I tell you that they have not yet been able to 
procure a single decree of the senate, except 
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one for appointing the Latian festivals^. Even 
our friend Curio has not hitherto acted with any 
spirit in his tribunate : as, indeed, it is impossible 
to describe the general indolence that has seized 
us. If it were not for my contests with the 
vintners and the surveyors of the public aque- 
ducts, all Rome would appear in a profound 
lethargy. In short, I know not to what degree 
the Parthians may have animated you; but as 
for us, in this part of the world, we are fast 
asleep. But how much soever we may want to 
be awakened, I hope it will not be by the Par- 
thians. It is reported, nevertheless, though I 
know not on what foundation, that they have 
gained some slight advantage over the troops of 
Bibulus, near Mount Amanus. 

Since I wrote the above, I must recall what 
I said concerning Curio : the cold fit is at length 
expelled, by the warmth of those censures to 
which the levity of his conduct has exposed 
him. For not being able to carry his point 
with respect to the intercalation^^, he has de- 
serted the interest of the senate, and harangued 
the people in favour of Caesar ^^ He threatens 

9 This festival was instituted by Tarquin, in memory of 
his conquest of Etruria. 

^0 See rem. 8. p. 266. of this vol. 

1* It has already been observed, in the course of these re- 
marks, that Ciirio secretly favoured the interest of Caesal^ 
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likewise to propose a Viarian law, somewhat of 
the same tendency with the Agrarian one which 
was formerly attempted by RuUus*^: as also 
another, empowering the aediles to distribute 
com among the people. 

If you should determine (as I think you 
ought) to employ your good offices in behalf 
of Appius, I beg you would take that oppor- 

at the same time that he affected to act in concert with the 
friends of the senate. But circumstances being now mature 
for throwing aside the mask, he seized the first opportunity 
of quarrelling with his party- With this view he applied to 
the pontifical college for an intercalation, in order to lengthen 
out the period of his tribunitial ministry. This he knew 
would not be granted; as having before raised, it is probable, 
some suspicion of his real designs. The refusal, however, 
furnished him with the pretence he wanted, and gave a co- 
lour (such as it was) to the desertion he had long meditated. 
Pfo, p. 1^9' 

12 Rullus was tribune of the people in the consulate of 
Cicero, by whose address and eloquence the law which Rullus 
attempted to introduce was rejected. " These laws" (as Dr. 
Middleton observes) '* used to be greedily received by the 
" populace, and were proposed, therefore, by factious ma- 
" gistrates,* as oft as they had any point to carry with the 
*^ multitude, against the public good : but this law (of Rul- 
** lus) was, of all others, the most extravagant, and, by a 
^' show of granting more to the people than had ever been 
given before, seemed likely to be accepted. The purpose 
of it was to create a decemvirate, or ten commissioners, 
" with absolute power for five years over all the revenues of 
'* the republic, to distribute them at pleasure to the citizens; 
" to sell and buy what lands they thought fit; to determine 
** the rights of the principal possessors; to require an account 
** from all the generals abroad, except Pompey, of the spoils 
*' taken in their wars'; to settle colonies wheresoever they 
^^ judged proper, and particularly at Capiia; and, in short, 
^ to command all the money and forces of the empire." 
life of Tully, i. l6l . 8 vo edit. 
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tunity of recommending me to his favour. ^ Let 
me prevail with you, likewise, not to declare 
yourself with respect to Dolabella; as your 
leaving that point at large will be of singular 
importance, not only to the affair I hint at, but 
also in regard to the opinion the world will en- 
tertain of your justice and honour. 

Will it not be a high reflection upon you if I 
should not be furnished with some Grecian 
panthers ? Farewel. 



LETTER VL 

[A.u.703.3 
From the same. 

I KNOW not how soon you may wish to resign 
your government; but, for my own part, my 
impatience for your return is in proportion to 
the good fortune that has hitherto attended 
your arms. Whilst you continue in the pro- 
vince, therefore, I shall be under perpetual ap- 
prehensions, lest some unlucky reverse should 
damp the joy I take in your late successful 
expedition. 

I have time to write but a very few words, 
as I convey tliis by the hands of the courier 
to the farmers of the revenue, who is just set- 
ting out ; and, indeed, I sent you a long lett^ 
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yesterday by your freedman. Nothing has 
since occurred worth communicating; unless 
you should have curiosity enough to think (as 
I imagine you will) that the following articles 
deserve notice. In the first place then, Corni- 
ficius is upon the point of being married to the 
youngest daughter of Sylla: and in the next, 
Paula Valeria, on the very day her husband 
was expected from his government, procured 
a divorce, without alleging the least cause. 
She is to be married to Decimus Brutus. ^ Se- 
veral very extraordinary incidents of the same 
kind have happened during your absence. But 
would you have suspected that Servius Ocella 
was so well with the ladies, as to have been 
twice discovered in close gallantry within the 
space of three short days ? If you ask me 
where the scene of this amorous adventure was 
laid? In sad truth, ray friend, where I least 
wished : but for the rest, I leave you to inquire 
of others \ And a pleasant piece of intelli- 
gence it will be for our noble general to learn, 
in whose fair quarters the luckless Ocella was 
seized ! Farewel. 

1 One would almost suspect, from the reserved manner 
in which Coelius relates this adventure, that he had a staring 
retuon on his brow (as the poet humorously calls it) for not 
being more explicit. 
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LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Appius Pulcher. 

I WILL answer your letter more fully than I 
can at present, the very first moment I shall 
have more leisure. In the mean while I snatch 
the opportunity of sending this by the hands 
of, some domestics of Brutus, who just now 
called upon me at Laodicea, and are returning 
with all expedition to Rome. They are in so 
much haste, that I have only time to write this, 
and another to Brutus. 

The deputies from Apamea delivered your 
long letter to me, wherein you very unjustly 
accuse me of having obstructed, by my man- 
dates, the public monument^ which that city 
proposed to raise. You desire I would suffer 

^ It was usual with these Asiatic provincesj to consecrate 
temples to their Roman governors, and associate them with 
the gods in the same common ceremonies of religious worship. 
Probably, therefore, the building which the city of Apamea 
proposed to erect, was some compliment to Appius of this 
sacred kind. The very ingenious Monsieur Mongault has 
shewn, in a learned dissertation which he read before the 
Royal Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, that the divine 
honours which were paid to the Roman emperors, were only 
a continuance of the same infamous prostitution which had 
been practised during the times of the republic. Pint, in vit» 
Flamin. Memoires de JJUerat. vol. i, p. 369. 
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them to proceed immediately upon the exe- 
cution of that design, lest they should be pre- 
vented by the winter ; and very severely reproach 
me for having suspended the assessments for 
that purpose till I should be able to inquire into 
the justice of raising them. This, you tell me, 
was in some sort an absolute prohibition ; since 
the winter would necessarily be set in, before 
I could return out of Cilicia in order to examine 
into that affair. Having thus stated the se- 
veral articles of your charge, I will now shew 
you that they are altogether unreasonable. In 
the first place then, as I had received com- 
plaints on the part of those who thought them- 
selves aggrieved by excessive taxes ; where was 
the injustice, if I forbade these subsidies to be 
levied till I could examine into the merits of 
the case? But this, it seems, I could not be 
able to effect, till the winter. Yet why not ? 
let me ask : since it was the part of those who 
made these complaints to wait upon me, rather 
than mine to attend them. But you will ob- 
ject, perhaps, to the reasonableness of laying 
these people under the difficulty of taking so 
long a journey. Yet this journey you yourself 
must necessarily have designed they should 
take, when you gave them your letter to de- 
liver to nie. And deliver it they accordingly 
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did : but they timed it so absurdly^ that though 
it was to desire they might be permitted to 
begin their work during the summer^ they did 
not bring it to me till that season was expired. 
I must acquaint you^ however, that far the 
greater part of these very citizens are averse to 
the levying this tax in question : nevertheless 
I shall take such measures for that purpose, as 
I imagine will prove most agreeable to your in- 
clinations. And thus much for this Apamean 
business. 

I am informed by Pausanias, a freedman of 
Lentulus, and one of my accensors^, that you 
complained to him of my having treated you 
with great haughtiness and incivility by not 
coming to meet you in your approach to Ico- 
nium. The fact, however, is this : I received 
a message from you late at night, acquainting 
me that you proposed to give me an interview 
in that city before the next morning : but your 
servant could not inform me which of the two 
roads you intended to take. In order, there- 
fore, that I might be ready to attend you, I 
dispatched your friend Varro, together with 
Lepta, the captain of my artillery, directing 
them to take different roads, and which ever 

^ The accensors were officers who attended oa the pro- 
consular magistrates in their courts of justice. 
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should meet you firsts to return with immediate 
notice. Accordingly Lepta came back with 
great expedition : and assuring me that you 
had actually passed the camp, I instantly went 
to Iconitim. What followed I need not men- 
tion. And now is it probable, that I, who am 
rather apt to be more assiduous in offices of 
this kind, than my station and character require, 
should neglect to pay the accustomed honours 
to Appius Claudius ; to one dignified with the 
august title of Imperator; and what is still 
stronger, to my friend ? But not to dwell any 
longer upon this article, I cannot forbear ta- 
king notice of an expression you made use of to 
the same person. ^^ A compliment of this 
kind, you told him, had mutually passed be- 
tween you and Lentulus^; and did Cicero 
^' take upon himself to act towards a person 
" of your quality with less ceremony?" But 
can it be true, that so weak an expression should 
drop from a man of your improved under* 
standing, and knowledge of die world : I will 
add too, (what the Stoics justly rank in the 
number of social virtues,) of your refined good 
breeding? Can you possibly believe me so 
mean, as to be influenced more by the distinc- 
tions of birth, than of merit ? I have ever, in- 

4 Lentulus was predecessor to Appius in the government 
«f Cilicia : as Appius was to Cicero. 
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deed, held the founders of illustrious families 
as truly great : but never could I esteem the 
splendid names they transmitted to their pos- 
terity, as objects of my admiration. These 
were my sentiments even before I had myself 
attained what the world considers as the high- 
est honours.^ But now, after having filled the 
most distinguished posts in the commonwealth 
With a character that leaves nothing more for 
my ambition to wish ; thoygh I am far from 
thinking myself superior to those of your rank, 
I hoped, however, that I might be deemed their 
equal. I am persuaded, at least, that I have 
been always regarded as such, not only by Len- 
tulus, to whom I yield the preference to my- 
self in every respect, but by Pompey likewise, 
whom I look upon as the greatest man the 
world has ever produced. But if you differ from 
them in this opinion, I would recommend the 
writings of Athfenodorus^ to your attentive 
perusal : as they will teach you to fprm a 
more just distinction between high birth and 
true nobility ^ 

But not to deviate farther from the purpose 
of my letter : I beg you will do me the jus- 
tice to believe, not only that I am your friend, 

J 5 He was preceptor to Augustus Caesar. Mamt^ 

^ See rem. 1. p. 101. of this vol. 
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but that I am most affectionately so ; the truth 
of which I shall endeavour to evince, by every 
means in my power. Nevertheless, if you are 
disposed to make the world suspect that you 
have less reason to take my interest under your 
protection during my absence, than I had to 
act for yours in the same circumstance, I will- 
ingly spare you the trouble : 



1 

^' There want not chiefs in such a cause to fight, 
** And Jove himself shall guard a monarch's right7J 



w 



But, notwithstanding you should give me rea- 
son to think that you are of a temper too apt 
to take offence, you will not, however, extin- 
guish my desire of exerting my best services in 
your behalf; you will only render me less soli- 
citous in what manner you may receive them. 

Thus I have opened my heart to you with a 
freedom that results from the conscious since- 
rity of my friendship towards you ; aftd whicfh, 
as it was founded on dispassionate judgment^ 
I shall preserve just as long as may be agreeable 
to your own inclinations. Farewel. 



7 Horn. Pope's translat These lines are taken from the 
speech of Agamemnon to Achilles, in the first Iliad, where 
the latter threatens to withdraw his forces from the common 
cause. Cicero seems to apply them in particular allusion to 
his interest with Pompey; who^ at this time, was the great 
idol of his devotion, and the political Jove, at whose shrine he 
most devoutly bowed.. 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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LETTER VIII. 

£A. U. 703.] 

To Caius Cas6iu6^, Proquasstor. 

My own inclinations have anticipated your 
recommendation: I have long since received 
Marcus Fabius into the number of my friends. 
He has extremely endeared himself to bob, in- 
deed, by his great politeness and elegance of 
manners; but particularly by the singular af- 
fection I have observed he bears towards you. 

^ He attended Crassus into Syria, as his quaestor; who, 
being killed in an engagement against the Parthians, as has 
been related in rem. 7« p. 1^8. of this vol. the administration 
devolved upon Cassius. He seems, when this letter was 
written^ to have been setting out, if not actually upon the 
road, from that province. Soon after his return to Rome, 
the civil war broke out, in which he commanded a very con- 
siderable fleet on the side of Pompey ; but, upon the defeat 
of that general in the plains of Pharsalia, he surrendered 
both himself and his ships to the conqueror. See rem.\ 
p. 171- vol. ii. It is unnecessary to mention the part which 
Cassius afterwards acted towards his benefactor, as every 
body knows that he was the principal contriver and manager 
of the conspiracy against Caesar. Plutarch asserts, that he 
engaged in this design from his passionate love of liberty ; but 
the contemporaries of Cassius thought otherwise, and it was 
generally believed, in Rome, that he was actuated, upon that 
occasion, more by pique that patriotism. It is probable, in- 
deed, that the former was bis strongest, if not his single mo- 
tive ; for his oppressive and tyrannical conduct, during his 
administration of the province of Syria, renders it not very 
reasonable to suppose that he was a real friend to the natuiml 
rights of mankind. PluLin vit. Brut. Cic. Epist* £am. viii. 
10. See let. 14. book iv. p. 390. of this vol. 
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Accordiogly, liiougb your letter m his behalf was 
not withoi4 /effect, yet my own knowledge of 
the regard 1^ entertains for you, had somewhat 
more; you may be assured^ therefore^ I shall 
very faithfully confer upon him the good offic/es 
you request. 

Many reasons concurred to make me wish 
you could have given me an interyiew. In the 
first place, J was desironS; after so tedious a 
separation, to see a friend whom I have long 
esteemed. In the next place, I should have 
been glad to have expressed those congratula- 
tions in person, which I have already paid you 
in a letter. I wanted, likewise, an opportunity 
of conferring with you upon our mutual affairs, 
as well as of confirming a friendship founded on 
many reciprocal good offices^ though interrupt- 
ed, indeed, by a long absence. But, since I 
could not obtain the pleasure of a nearer con- 
ference, let me take the advantage, at least, 
of this more /distant communication; and which^ 
in most respects, will answer the same purpose. 
Thexe is one or two, however, I must except, 
as it can neither afford me a satisfaction equal 
to that of j^^eeing you> nor a mean of rendering 
you so sensible of the joy I feel in your late 
success. But though I have already expressed my 
congratulations in a former letter, I will here 

a G 2 
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again assure you that I very sincerely rejoice, 
not only in the illustrious actions you have 
performed^ but at your very opportune depar- 
ture, amidst the general esteem and applauses 
of the whole province. - 

4 

And now, what I had farther to say, if we 
had met, related to our mutual affairs : a point, 
however, which may full as well be discussed in 
this manner. With regard to your own ; when 

9 Cassias, after the death of Crassas, and the total defeat 
of his array, conducted back the remains of the Roman troops 
into Syria, and shut himself up in Antiochia. But, upon 
the approach of the Parthians towards that city, he sallied 
out; and^ by his bravery and conduct having repulsed the 
enemy, he continued harassing their retreat till he dro?e 
them entirely out of Syria. It is upon this success that Ci- 
cero's congratulations are founded ; but they are congratu- 
lations in which he was by no means sincere. For, in some 
letters to Atticus, written about this time, he speaks of Cas- 
sius as having magnified his actions to the senate much be- 
yond the truth ; and even claims a share with him in the 
glory of repulsing the Parthians. It was the news, he says, 
of his being upon the march in order to assist Cassius, that 
animated his courage, and spread such terror among the 
enemy, as induced thera to retreat. But this (as the very 
ingenious French translator of the letters to Atticus observes) 
was ascribing to himself an honour to which he had certainly 
no right. For Cicero was at a great distance from Antiochia 
when the Parthians retreated from that city ; which the bra- 
very of Cassius, together with their own inexperience in the 
nature of regular sieges, were the only causes of their aban- 
doning. An observation, therefore, of Cicero's own, may 
serve, perhaps, as a proper conclusion to this remark : De- 
forme est de se-ipso prcBdicare^falso prasertim ; et aim irri- 
swne audientium imitari mUitem gloriosum, Dio, p. 134. Ad 
Att. V. 20, 21. Mons:. Traduct. vol. iii. p. 148. rem. 9. 
De offic. i. 38. 
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I consider your interest in general, I cannot but 
advise you to hasten to Rome. When I left 
the city, there was not the least appearance of 
any designs to your prejudice ; and I am per- 
suaded your returning thither, while the suc- 
cess of your arms is fresh upon the minds of the 
people, will ensure you a reception greatly to 
your honour. The reason for hastening your 
journey will hold still stronger, if you are con- 
vinced that you shall be able to defeat those 
prosecutions which you are apprehensive, it 
seems, may be brought against some of your 
officers; as nothing will place your character 
in a more advantageous light, than a victory 
of this kind. But, if you imagine the charge 
can be made good against them, it merits your 
consideration, whether your arrival in Rome 
will not happen in a conjuncture very unfa- 
vourable for such a circumstance. Upon the 
whole, you yourself are most capable of deter- 
mining this question, as you are the be^t judge 
of your own strength. If you think you shall 
triumph over your adversaries, it is a circum- 
stance, undoubtedly, that will raise your ge- 
neral credit ; but if you are clear that the re- 
verse will prove the case, you will certainly be 
less mortified by the distant reflections of the 
world, than if you were placed within the hep^r- 
ing of their malicious censures. 
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As to my own afikird ; I must rtpetd the ^- 
quest of my last, imd ebtreat you to 6xert yeut 
utmost endeavours that my continuance here 
may not be extended beyond the period limits 
by the senate and the people. I urge this re« 
quest, as one upon which all my hojjes depend: 
and enlfeat you to act in it with a pro- 
portionable tth\. You will find Paulus*" ex- 
tremely well disposed to co-operate with you 
upon this Occasion; as also both Gurio and 
Furnius^'. 

I have only to add the last article I men- 
tioned^ as an inducement for desiring an inter- 
^ew ; I meaU) in order to renew and confirm 
the pledges of our mutual fiiendship. I per- 
suade myself it will not be necessary to employ 
many words for that purpose. You discovered, 
indeed, an early disposition to be thus united 
with me ; as, on my part, I always considered ' 
it as my particular honour. I found it too iny 
great support, in the season of my misfor- 
tunes. Let me add, in farther claim to its 
continuance, that I have contracted, since 
your absence, a great intimacy with your rela- 
tion Brutus *^. I promise myself much satis- 

*^ One of the present consuls. 

1* Tribunes of the people. 

^3 Brutus was at this time married to Junia, the sister of 
Cassius. 
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faction from the society of two such ingenious 
friends, as well as very high advantages from 
your united services : suffer me not, I conjure 
you, to conceive this hope in vain. In the 
mean time, I beg to hear from you immedi- 
ately, "fis^ I-desire, likewise, you would write 
to me, very frequently, when you return to 
Rome. Farewel. 



LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Marcus Ccelius, Curule-iEdile. 

The very worthy and learned Marcus Fa- 
bius ^ is a person with whom I am most inti- 
mately connected. He strongly, indeed, en- 
gages my affection, not only by his superior 
genius and erudition, but by that uncommon 
modesty which adorns them. I entreat you, 
therefore, to undertake his cause with the same 
warmth as if it were my own. I know you 
fine orators are so much employed, that a man 
must have committed murder at least, ere he 

1 This seems to be the person mentioned in the foregoing 
letter ; in whose behalf Cassius had written to Cicero. The 
following epistle is, likewise, in favour of the same friend, and 
upon the same occasion. 
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can hope that his affairs are of signiBcancy 
enough to claim your assistance. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, I will take no excuse: 
and if I have any share in your regard, you 
will give up all other business, when Fabius 
requires your services. 

The severity of the winter has prevented my 
receiving any dispatches from Rome, a consi- 
derable time. I am extremely impatient, there- 
fore, to hear what is going forward amongst 
you, and particularly what my friend Coeliiis 
is domg. Fc^rewel. 

LETTER X. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To CuRTius PEDUCiEANus, PrsBtor*. 

I HAVE Ipng enjoyed an intimacy with Mar- 
cus Fabius, for whpm I sincerely profess the 
most tender regard. I do not, however, desire 
to influence your judgment in the suit which he 
has depending before you ; as I am sure you will 
not depart from those rules of equity which 
your honour obliges you to observe, and which 

? The praetors were next in rank and power to the con- 
suls, and their office somewhat resembled that of our chief 
justices. See rem. 14. p. 363. of this voL 
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you prescribed to yourself when you first en- 
tered upon your office^. My only request is, 
(and it is a request I most earnestly make,) 
that you would allow him to wait upon you, 
and would favour his claim so far as justice is 
on his side. In a word, let me entreat you to 
shew him that my friendship can avail him 
even at this distance. Farewd. 

LETTER XL 

[A. U. 7030 

To Appius Pulcher. 

I HAVE at last received a letter from you, 
written in a spirit worthy of yourself, as it is 
conceived in terms full of a generous and can- 
did friendship. It should seem, indeed, that 
the very view of Rome had an immediate ef- 
fect upon your temper, and restored you to 
the agreeable possession of your usual good 
humour and politeness. I am sure, at least, 
that the two complaining letters you wrote to 
me on your journey, ere you had left Asia, 
were such as I could not read without reluct- 
ance. I will own too, that, conscious of the 

* The several praetors, before they entered upon their of- 
fice, drew up and published a sort of formulary, which they 
intended to observe in their respective administrations of ju9« 
|ice. Rosin. Antiq, Rom, vii. 700. 
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inviolable attachment which I have ever pre- 
served to your interests, I could not forbear 
answering them with some warmth. The let- 
ter, indeed, which you delivered to my freed- 
man Philotimus, left me no room to doubt 
that there were some persons in this province 
who were no well-wishers to our union. But I 
have the satisfaction to find, that, as soon as 
you came to Rome, or rather as soon as you 
were met by your friends and family, you were 
convinced of that warm and constant testimo- 
ny I gave of my friendship and esteem for you 
upon all occasions during your absence. You 
will easily imagine, then, with how much 
pleasure I read your assurances, that if any in-' 
cident should arise wherein my reputation may 
be concerned, you will endeavour to make me 
an equal return. And though you doubt whether 
you shall be able effectually to do so, most 
certainly there is no reason to question it : for 
there is nothing, my friend, which a sincere 
and zealous affection is not capable of perform- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding I was well persuaded, in 
my own judgment, and had received frequent 
assurances, likewise, by the letters of my 
friends, that you would undoubtedly be ho- 
noured with a triumph; yet it afforded me a 



\ 
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singular pleasure to be confirmed* in this per- 
suasion by your own hand. Believe me, how* 
€ver, I by no means rejoice in it from a selfish 
Epicurean principle, and as it may probably 
facilitate my own pretensions of the same kind ; 
but as taking a sincere and disinterested share! 
in erery increase of your dignities. I entreat 
you, then, as you have more frequent opportu- 
nities of writing into this province thaii any 
other of my friends, that you would give me 
immediate notice as soon as you shall have ob- 
tained the decree, which you have so much 
reason to expect, and which I so unfeignedly 
wish you. If the tedious resolutions of th6 
hng bench, as our friend Pompey calls the se- 
nate, should delay your hopes a few days, 
(and more than a few days they, surely, can* 
not delay theln,) be Confident, however, that 
they will at length distinguish you with tiiose 
honours which are so justly your due. Again, 
therefore, I conjure you^ as you give me your 
affection, or would preserve mine, to let me 
participate in the joy of this good news as early 
as possible. 

To this request I will join another, and re- 
mind you of executing your promise of sending 

* When Cicero wrote this epistle he had not received the 
letter from Ccelius, wherein he gives him an account of Ap- 
pius having dropped his petition for a triamph. See the 5th 
letter of this book. 
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me the completion of your treatise on augury ^ 
I ask this, not only as being desirous of in- 
forming myself in the rites and principles of 
the sacred college, but as I receive with un- 
common satisfaction every mark of your fa- 
vour. As to the rjBque^t you made me on your 
part, of returning you a copipliment in the 
same kind, it is a point I must well consider. 
For it would ill become an author whom you 
have so often applauded for the pains ^ he be- 



u 



u 



' See rem. 1. p^ 279* of this vol. 

^ " It is strango tp see how differently the vanity of man- 
*^ kind runs in different times and seasons. It is at present 
** the boast of almost every enterprizer in the Muses' art, 
'^ that, by his genius alone, and a natural rapidity of style 
^ and thought, he is able to carry all before him ; that he 
^' plays with his business, does things in passing, at a ven- 
" ture, and in the quickest period of time. In the days of 
** Attic elegance, as works were then truly of another form 
*' and turn, so workmen were of another humour, and had 
** their vanity of a quite contrary kind. They became ra- 
ther affected in endeavouring to discover the pains they 
had taken to be correct. They were glad to insinuate 
" how laboriously, and with what expense of time, they had 
^ brought the smallest work of theirs (as perhaps a single 
" ode, or satire, an oration, or panegyric) to its perfection. 
" When they had so polished their piece, and rendered it so 
^^ natural and easy, that it seemed only a lucky flight, a hit 
" of thought, or flowing vein of humour; they were then 
" chiefly concerned, lest it should in reality pass for such, 
" and their artifice remain undiscovered. They were will- 
" ing it should be known how serious their play was, and 
" how elaborate their freedom and facility, that they might 
" say, as the agreeable and polite poet, glancing on himself, 

" Ludentis speciem dahit et torquebitur/' 

Shafts, charact. 1. 233. 
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stows upon his compositions, to suffer any 
crude and indigested performance to come 
forth from his hands; especially upon an occa- 
sion that would justly expose him to the cen- 
sure, not only of being guilty of negligence^ 
but of a most ungrateful disrespect. How- 
ever, I may find some opportunity, perhaps, of 
satisfying both you and myself upon this arti- 
cle. In the mean time, I hope you will en- 
deavour, in conformity to your promise, that 
a public thanksgiving, of the most distin- 
guished kind, be decreed^ as soon as possible, 
on account of my late victories ; and I am per- 
suaded you will act with that zeal which is 
agreeable to your sincerity, and to the friend- 
ship which has long subsisted between us. I 
was somewhat later in my public dispatches 
for this purpose, than I wished ; and, as they 
were delayed likewise by the difficulty of na- 
vigation at that season, they did not, I suppose, 
arrive before the senate was prorogued. It 
was the influence which your advice always 
has upon my judgment, that induced me to 
defer them ; and I am satisfied it was perfectly 
right not to acquaint the senate of my being 
saluted with the title of Imperator, till I had 
gained still farther advantages by my arms, and 
entirely completed the cam pa in. I confi- 
dently rely, therefore, upon the assistance you 
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have proqnised me ; and recommend to ypMr 
protection whatiever else concerns eithejr my af- 
fiuf^ or my family. Farewel. 

LETTER XIL 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Marcus Coslius. 

Would you imagine that I should ever hp 
at a loss for words? I do no|t mean of that 
chosen and elegant kind which are the privi- 
lege of you celebrated orators, but those of or- 
dinary and common use. Yet, believe me, I 
am utterly incapable of expressing the solici- 
tude J feel concerning the resolutions th$t may 
be taken in the senate, in regard to the pro- 
vinces. I am extremely impatient, indeed, to 
return to my friends at Rome, among which 
number you are principally in my thou^s^ I 
will oMifess, likewise, that I am quite satiated 
of my government. For, in the first place, I 
have more reason to apprehend that some Ke* 
verse of Fortune may deprive me of the glory 
I have here acquired, than to expect I shall be 
able to raise it higher. And, in the next place, 
I cannot but look upon the whole business of 
this scene as much inferior to my strejogth^ 
which is both able and accustomed to support 
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a far more important weight. I will acknow- 
ledge, too, that I am uneasy in the expectation 
of a very terrible war'' which is likely to be 
kindled in this part of thf^ world, and which I 
may probably escape, if I should obtain my dis- 
mission at the stated time. 

I do not forget the panthers you desired, 
and have given my orders to the persons usu- 
ally employed in hunting them : but these ani- 
mals are exceedingly scarce with us. They 
take it so unkind, you must know, that they 
should be the only creatures in my province 
for whom any snares are laid, that they have 
withdrawn themselves from ipy government, 
and are marched into Caria. However, the 
huntsmen, and particularly honest Patischus, 
are making very diligent inquiry after their 
haunts ; and all the game they can meet with 
shall certainly be yours : but what the number 
will prove is altogether uncertain. Be well as- 
sured, the honour of your aedUeship is much 
my care, and this day particularly remiads me 
of it, as it is the festival of the Megalesian 
^arnes *. 

7 With the Parthians- 

% The Megalesian games were under the conduct of the 
curule-eediles, as well as those called the Raman. The 
learned Manutius therefore conjectures, that the anniver- 
sary of the former reminded Cicerp of the panthers which 
Ccelius requested, in order to ^j^i^ce those show;5 h^ was to 




N. 
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I hope you will send me a diinute detail of 
our public affairs, as I have an entire depen- 
dence on the accounts which are transmitted to 
me by your hand. FareweL 

LETTER XIII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Thermus, Propraetor. 

Your very generous treatment of Marcus 
Marcilius, the son of my friend and interpre- 
ter^, is a most obliging instance, among many 
others, of the regard you pay to my recom- 
mendations. He came to me at Laodicea, and 
expressed the highest gratitude for the good 
offices you had conferred upon him, at my re- 
quest. As you see, therefore, that your favours 
are not bestowed upon those who are insensible 
of their value, I hope you will be the more in- 

exhibit at the latter, which were celebrated with greater 
pomp and magnificence. The nature of the Roman games 
has already been explained in rem. 7. p. 354. of this 
vol. The Megalesian games were instituted in honour of 
the mother of the gods, and were so called from Megalesia^ 
(scil. vaog tr^s lusyoiXyjg ^eag) a temple in Phrygia, from 
whence the statue and worship of that goddess was brought 
to Rome. This festival commenced on the 4th of April, 
and continued six days. 

9 The governors of provinces were prohibited from using 
any other language than the Latin, in the functions of 
their ministry; for which reason they were always attended 
with4nterpreters. VaL Ma^. ii« 2. 
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clined to continue them. I entreat you then to 
interpose, as far as your honour will permit^ in 
preventing a prosecution, wherein the mother- 
in-law of this young man is likely to be in- 
volved. And though I strongly recommended 
Marcilius to you, in my former letter, yet it is 
with still greater warmth that I do so in this : 
as I have since received very singular, and, in- 
deed, almost incredible proofs of his father's 
probity and fidelity during the many months 
he has been engaged in my serviqe. Farewel. 



LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To the same. 

The report of a very considerable war being 
kindled in Syria, is confirmed to me by daily 
expresses. I take the liberty, therefore, in 
confidence of our mutual friendship, to press 
you so much the more strongly to dismiss my 
lieutenant Anneius as soon as possible. His 
military abilities, indeed, will render his advice 
and assistance of singular advantage in this con- 
juncture, both to myself and to the republic. 
Nothing could have induced him to leave me 
at this critical season, or, in truth, have pre- 
vailed with me to consent to his absence, but 

VOL. I. 2 H 
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an affiiir of the last importanGe' to his interest 
However, as I purpose to go into Cilicia* about 
the beginning of May, it is absolutely necessary 
he should return before that time. 

I will take this opportunity c€ cbost earnestly 
renewing the request I made to you in persoQ, 
and which I afterwards repeated in a letter, that 
you would employ your good offices in settling 
bis contest with the city of Sardis, agreeably 
to the justice of his cause, and the dignity of 
his character. I had the pleasure, when I 
talked with you upon this subject at Ephesus, 
to find you perfectly well disposed to assist him 
upon his own account. Let me tidd, however, 
that your adjusting this affair to his satisfac- 
tion, will be performing the most acceptable 
service likewise to myself. I conjure you, 
therefore, to dispatch it with all possible expe- 
dition. FareweL 

* Besides the province of Cilicia, properly so called, 
there were three other adjoining districts annexed to Ci- 
cero's government, in one of which he appears to have been 
at the time of writing this letter. 
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LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Marcus Ccelius, Curule--Sxlile. 

Your very agreeable letters visit me but sel- 
dom : perhaps, by some accident or other, 
they lose their way. How full was the last* 
which came to my hands^ of the most prudent 
and obliging advice ! I had determined, indeed, 
to act in the nnianner you recommend : but it 
giyes an additional strength to one's resolu- 
tiond, to find them conformable to the senti- 
ments of so faithful and so judicious a friend* 
I have often assured you of my extreme affec- 
tion for Appius : and I had reason to believe^ 
after our mutual reconcilement, that he enter- 
tained the same favourable disposition towards 
me. For he distinguished me in his consulate 
with great marks of honour and amity: and 
appeared willing, upon all occasions, to gratify 
my requests even in favour of others. I must 
appeal to you (since the droll Phania* is, I 
think, no more) that I was not wanting on my 
part in a suitable return: and, indeed, he stood 
so much the higher in my esteem, as I was sen- 

i The 5th letter of this book. 
^ A favourite freedman of Appias. 

2 H 2 
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sible of the affection he had conceived for you. 
Add to this, that I am, as you well know^ 
wholly devoted to Pompey, and tenderly at- 
tached also to Brutus ^ Can I then want a rea- 
son of uniting myself with Appius, thu9 sup- 
ported as he is by the most powerful friends 
and alliances, and flourishing in every other 
advantage that can be derived from affluent 
possessions in conjunction with great abilities^! 
But, besides these considerations, I must men- 
tion, likewise, the connexion that subsists be- 
tween us as members of the same sacred col- 
lege, tod the honour he has publicly paid me 
in his learned treatise doncerding its institu- 

3 That Cicero was wholly devoted to Pompey cannot be 
doubted : but that he was sincere in this declaration with re- 
spect to Brutus, may well be questioned. It appears, indeed, 
that they were neither of them perfectly satisfied with each 
other at this time: and Cicero complains to Atticus of hav- 
ing received some very haughty and disrespectful letters from 
BrutuS) even when the latter was soliciting his good offices in 
favour of Appius. Nullas unquam (says he) ad melitteras 
misit Brutus J ne proxime quidem de Appio, in quibtis turn esset 
arroganSf axoivujyyjroy aliquid — Plane parum cogitate quid 
scribaty ant ad quern. Ad Att. vi. 3. Vid. etiam vi. 1. v. 21. 
See rem. 2. p. 379. of this vol. 

^ These were the true, and, perhaps, the only reasons 
which induced Cicero to endeavour to be upon good terms 
with Appius. For that he had a real affection for him, as 
he pretends in this epistle, is by no means probable. On the 
contrary, in a letter to Atticus, bespeaks of his disposition 
towards Appius, in terms of much lower import ; and dis- 
covers, at the same time, the principal motive that engaged . 
him in his interest. Pro Appio nos hie omnia faciemus; ho- 
neste tamen, sed plane lihenter. Nee enim ipsum odimus ; et 
Pompeius mirifice a me contendit. Ad Att. vi. 2. 
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tioQs. : I mark out these several circumstances 
the more particularly, as your letter seemed to 
intimate a doubt in what manner I was ia- 
clined towards him. This leads me to suspect, 
that some idle tale or other has been reported to 
the disadvantage of my sentiments respecting 
Appius : but be assured, whatever you have 
heard of that nature is utterly false. I must 
confess, at the same time, that his maxims apd 
mine in the administration of this province, 
have been somewhat different : and it may frona 
thence, perhaps, have been suggested, that I 
acted counter to his measures, more from a spi- 
rit of opposition, than from any real disagree- 
ment of principles. But, believe me, I have 
never said, or done the least thing throughout 
the whole course of my government, with a view 
of prejudicing his reputation. And now th^t my 
friend Po|abell^ ha^ sq rashly attac|ced him, I 
am exerting all my goojd offices to dissipate thp 
rising storm with which he is threajtened. 

You mentioned something of a lethargic inr 
activity that had seized the republic. I rejoiced, 
no doubt, to hear that you were in a state of 
«uch profound tranquillity, as well as that our 
spipted friend ^ was so much infected with this 
general indolence, as not to be in a humour of 
disturbing it. But the last paragraph of your 

5 Curio. 



1 
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tetter, whii^h was written, I ob^rved, with your 
own hand> changed the s6ei^, and '^dtnewhat, 
indeed, discomposed me. Is Ctirio PdMy th^h 
become a convert to Gsesar? fiut extraordinary 
as this event may appear to others, believe me it 
is agreeable to what I always suspected. Good 
gods! bow do I long to laugh with you at the 
Hdiculous farce which is acting in your part of 
the world? 

I hare finished my juridical circiiit: ^and not 
only settled the finances of the severttl dties 

■ 

upon a more advantageous basis, but Secured to 
the farmers of the revenufes^ the'at^e&irs due oti 

• • • 

their former agreements, withoilt the lie&st com* 
jplaint from' any of the parties cohciihibd. In 
short, I have given entire satisftietion to all 
orders and degrees of men in this province. I 
propose, therefore, to set out* for Ciliciai*^ on th6 
7th of May : from whence, after having just 
looked upon the troops in their summier cant6n- 
ment, and settled some affairs relating to the 
army, I intend, agreeably to the decree of the 
senate for that purpose, to iset forward to Rome: 
1 am extremely itnpatierit, indeed, to return to 
my friends : but particularly to you, Hfhdm I 
much wish to see in the 'lidministratibli of ybur 
iB^dileship. Fareiwel. 

* See rem. •, p. ^66. of this vol. 
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LETTER XVI. 

[A. U.703.] 

To QuiNTUs Thermus, Propraetor. 

It is with great pleasure I percdve that my 
services to Rbodo and others of your friends, 
as well as those likewise which I have per- 
formed to yourself, prove acceptable to a man 
of your grateful disposition. Be assured, yon 
will find me still more and more desirous of ad* 
vancing your credit and reputation : though I 
must add, that the lenity and justice of your 
government seem ftlready to have raised them 
as high as possible. 

The more I reflect upcxi your affairs (and 
they are the daily subject of my thoughts), the 
more I am confirmed in that advice I commu- 
nicated to you by Aristo. I am well persuaded, 
indeed, that you will draw upon yourself very 
powerful enemies, if you should put any slight 
upoA a young nobleman of your quaestor's rank 
and interest. And a slight it will midoubtedly 
be, if you should not at your departure commit 
the administration of the province to his hands : 
as there is no other person to whom you cam 
trust it, of superior quality. But, abstracted 
from all considerations of this kind, he has an 
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unquestionable right, as your quaestor, to be pre- 
ferred to any of your lieutenants, whose blame- 
less and worthy conduct, however, I must at 
the same time in justice acknowledge. I am 
perfectly sensible that you have nothing to fear 
from the resentment of any man. I could 
wish, nevertheless, that you would not incur the 
displeasure, and especially with just reason, of 
three such distinguished persons as your quae- 
stor and his brothers: for they are all of them 
men of some eloquence, as well as great spirit: 
to which I must add, tliat I am persuaded they 
will successively be tribunes of the people^ 
during the three next following years. Now 
who can tell what turn public affairs may 
take ? For my own part, I think there is much 
appearance of great commotions arising in the 
commonwealth. I should be sorry, therefore, 
that you should render yourself obnoxious to so 
formidable a power as the tribunitial: espe- 
cially since you may easily avoid it, without 
offending any person, by justly preferring 
your quaestor to your lieutenants. And should 
his conduct, as your vicegerent in the pro- 
vince, prove worthy pf his glorious ancestors, 

^ Pighius, with great probability, conjectures, from the 
circumstances here mentioned, compared with other pas- 
sages in Cicero's writings, that Caius Anto;iius, second bro- 
ther to Mark Antony, was quaestor to Thermus. Pighii 
annaL anno 703. 
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as I hope and believe ; it will reflect, in some 
degree, an honour upon yourself. But, on the 
contrary, should he deviate from their illus- 
trious examples, the whole discredit wiil fall 
singly upon his own character, without invol- 
ving yours in any piart of the repro9.ch. 

I am this moment setting out for Cilicia^ : 
so that I have only time to write these loose 
hints just as they occur. I thought it incum- 
bent upon me, however, to send you my ge- 
neral sentiments of a point wherein your in- 
terest is so nearly concerned/ May the gods 
give success to whatever you shall determine ! 
But if my p'dvice has any weight, you will 
avoid raising to yourself unnecessary enemies, 
and prudently consult your future repose, 
Farewel. 

'^ See rem. *, p. 466. of this vol. 
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LETTER XVII. 

[A. U. 703] 

To C. TiTius RuFUs, Praetor. 

Lucius Custidius is not only of the same 
tribe "^ and corporation • with myself, but is like- 
wbe my particular friend. As he has a cause 
tirhich he purposes to bring before yoa, I re- 
Commend his interest to your protection ; but 
no ferther, however, than is consistent with 
your honour and my 6wn good manners. All 
1 request, therefore, is, that you would allow 
btih freely to wait upon you as often as he shall 
have occasion ; that you would comply with his 
desires, as far as they shall appear equitable; 
and, in a word, that you would convince him 
that my friendship can effectually avail, even at 
this distance. Farewel. 



7 Romulus divided his citizens into three tribes, each of 
which were subdivided into ten curiae, or wards. These 
tribes were, in after-times, gradually increased, till they 
amounted to the number of thirty-five. 

^ The corporate or municipal towns were those which 
were allowed to govern themselves by their own laws and 
constitutions, and at the same time were honoured with the 
privileges of Roman citizens. Cicero was a native of one of 
these corporations, called Arpinum ; situated in a district 
of Italy, which now makes part of the kingdom of Naples. 
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LETTER XVIir. 

[A. U. 703.] 
To SiLIUS. 

Will you not think that I am employed ia 
a very unnecessary office, when I take upon 
me to recommend a man to your friendship, 
who, already, I know, enjoys that privilege? 
Let it be a proof, however, that I am with 
passion, as well as esteem, devoted to bis in- 
terest. I most earnestly entreat you then to 
\ convince Egnatius, by the good effects which 
this letter shall produce in his favour, both of 
your affection for me, and of mine for him* 
And be assured your compliance with this re-^ 
quest will be the most agreeable of all the many 
and great instances I have received of your dis- 
position to oblige me. 

The pleasing hopes I entertained of public 
affairs are now totally vanished. However, 
whilst we ^ish things were better, let u^ siip- 
port ourselves with the trite consolation, Aat 
we must submit to what eanpot be remedied. 
But this is a subject I will reserve to our meet* 
ing. In the itieiin time, continue to giveiqe 
your friendship, and be well persuaded of mine. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER XIX. 

{A. U. 703.] 
To PuBLiUS CiESIUS. 

I MOST earnestly recommend to your favour 
my very intimate friend Publius Messienus, a 
Roman knight, who is distinguished by every 
valuable endowment. I entreat you^ by the 
double ties of that amity which I enjoy with 
you and your father, to protect him both in his 
fiEune and his fortunes. Be assured, you will 
by this means conciliate the affection of a man 
hi^ly deserving of your friendship, as well a^ 
confer a most acceptable obligation upon myself. 
Farewel. 



LETTER XX. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To the Magistrates of FREG£LLi£^ 

If my connexions with Quintus Hippius were 
not of the strongest and most amicable kind, 
I should not depart from the rule I have laid 
down to myself, of not troubling you with my 
applications. This maxim, you will bear me 

J> It is supposed to be the 5ame town which is now called 
Caper aro in llie Campagna di Roma. 
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witness, I have hitherto strictly observed ; though 
I was ever persuaded, at the same time, that 
there is nothing you would refuse to my re- 
quest. However, I now most earnestly entreat 
your generosity in behalf of my friend's son, 
and that you would do me the honour to shew 
so much regard to my inclinations as to en- * 
franchise the estate he has purchased of your 
corporation. I shall esteem your compliance 
with this request as a very singular favour. 
Farewel. 
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